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PREFACE 


Woman’s Institute Reference Library Volumes are sent to each 
student of our regular Courses of Instruction when she is entitled 
tothem. The volumes are composed of Sections containing the same 
text as the Instruction Papers, and each volume contains the Exam- 
ination Quéstions pertaining to the text therein. At the back of 
each volume is a complete index to the subjects contained in the 
volume. 

In nearly every case ‘the contents of the volumes are the same as 
those of the Instruction Papers of the Course in which the student is 
enrolled. The occasional differences are due to frequent revisions 
and to the fact that the same volume is sometimes used in more 
than one Course. The student is obliged to send answers to only 
the Examination Questions in the Instruction Papers comprising 
her Course. 
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MILLINERY STITCHES 


INTRODUCTION 


1. From time immemorial it has fallen to the lot of woman- 
kind to create and construct wearing apparel. From the first dress 
of Eve to the present day woman has passed through all the various 
fancies of fashionable finery. But, although dress plays a very 
important part, the headgear demands much serious thought and 
attention. If the hair is the crowning glory of woman, it can further 
be enhanced by being surmounted with a becoming hat. 


2. The general appearance and finished effect of the well-gowned 
woman is either made or marred by the hat or bonnet that she wears; 
therefore, it is absolutely necessary that great care be taken in select- 
ing and constructing a hat for each individual wearer. No one hat 
was ever made that was becoming to all. Not only must harmony 
of color be studied, but the hat must be built in proper proportions 
for the woman who intends to wear it. Also, it is necessary to know 
and understand that the hat bought and intended for a certain pur- 
pose should not be used promiscuously on any and all occasions. 

Considering the millions that have been expended for educational 
purposes, millinery, which in itself, is one of the highest types of 
art, has been sadly overlooked and neglected for many years. The 
purchasing public has been at the mercy of many who have apparently 
taken great delight in producing freakish fashions, which were neither 
things of beauty nor comfortable to wear. 


8. It is the intention in these lessons in millinery not alone to 
furnish enjoyable recreation for the woman at home, but to assist 
in reducing the high cost of living and to teach her what should 
be worn and what should not be worn. These lessons, if followed 
closely, will enable the beginner to avoid many serious blunders 
that have been made in the past; also, it will teach her the colors 
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that she should adopt and wear, and point out the different styles, 
forms, and kinds of hats that are appropriate for certain events and 
occasions. The fundamental principle on which this work is founded 
is that every woman’s hat should fit her head just as perfectly as 
her dress, shoe, or glove. 


4. Painstaking efforts and neatness in work should be the aim 
and object of the beginner, for the reason that the hat when finished 
and worn will be the object of scrutiny and examination by a more 
or less criticizing public. At all times the work should be so well 
and carefully done that it will win the admiration, not only of those 
who possess the eye for the beautiful, but also of those who are 
partial to neatness. 

A close application to the study of the lessons will not only 
enable the beginner to do first-class millinery work for herself, but 
will fit her for a position as a maker, trimmer, or designer, or will 
equip her to become a milliner and engage in a business that is 
not only clean and profitable, but fascinating as well. 


MAKING OF STITCHES 


TOOLS REQUIRED 


5. Needles.—Among the elementary operations in millinery 
work is the making of stitches of various kinds, requiring the use 
of needles and thread. ‘The class of work to be done and the nature 
of the material in which the stitches are to be made determine the 
size and kind of needle to be used. The best results can be obtained 
only when the proper needles are used for the different kinds of 
work. The milliner’s needles are different from those used by the 
dressmaker and are the only tools made especially for use in millinery 
work. All other tools, such as thimbles, scissors, and shears, are 
the same as those used in dressmaking. The sizes of milliners’ 
needles are designated by numbers from No. 1 to No. 10, the lowest 


number indicating the coarsest needle and the highest number the 
finest needle. 


6. Milliner’s needle No. 3, shown in Fig. 1 (a), is used for trim- 
ming hats. That shown in (b) is a No. 5 needle, which is used for 
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sewing braids, back-stitching seams in velvets, silks, or satins, and 
for all ordinary sewing operations in which materials of medium 
weight are used. The No. 7 needle shown in (c) is used for making 
shirrings, hems in silk, French and ordinary hems in velvets, making 
crape borders on veils, and sewing laces to light-weight materials. 
The extra-long No. 2 needle shown in (d) is also used in trimming. It 
has a length of 3 inches and is particularly useful when there is a 
false crown, or upper crown, placed over the ordinary crown of the 
hat being trimmed. In such a case, a needle of extra length is 
required in order to reach through both crowns. During some 
seasons this needle is more extensively used than in others. 


\ (yp) 


(h) 
Fic. 1 
7. The darning needle shown in Fig. 1 (e) is used when narrow 
ribbons are to be embroidered for fancy bands or when narrow ribbons 
are to be cast over the edges of hats for a finish. When yarns, floss, or 
worsteds are to be embroidered on hats or fancy bands, an embroidery 
needle of medium size is used. Such a needle is shown in (/). 


8. If an entire flower hat is to be made of flowers or fine foliage, 
the flowers or foliage is artistically laid on or covered over the entire 
crown or brim and held in place with pins, after which it is fastened 
to the hat by using a surgeon’s curved needle. Such a needle is 
shown in Fig. 1 (g). The point of this needle is pushed from the 
under side of the crown and hooked over the stem of the foliage. 
Then, by gently pushing the needle, the curved point returns through 
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the crown and the thread is drawn tight so as to hold the flowers 
or foliage to the hat. By this method the thread remains under- 
neath and away from the flowers or foliage, so that it cannot catch 
on them and disarrange the first artistic arrangement. 
A surgeon’s three-edged curved needle like that shown 
in (h) is sometimes used by milliners for sewing seams 
y in furs. 


9. Emery Bag.—Every sewer’s work basket or 
work box should contain an emery bag, as shown in 
Fig. 2, through which to push a needle when it becomes 
rough, squeaks, or sticks in the material. An emery 

Pie. 2 bag is usually shaped like a strawberry and consists of a 
red denim bag filled with emery powder, which is a very hard material 
used for polishing metals. Such a bag may be purchased for 5 or 
10 cents in any store that sells sewing materials. Needles often 
become rusted from the perspiration of the hands or from being left 
in damp places. The beginner may use a small emery bag to remove 
the rust; or, a small piece of emery paper may be 
used instead. Emery paper consists merely of a coat- 
ing of emery powder glued to the surface of a sheet of 
tough paper. 


10. Thimbles.—Because of the difficulty of push- 
ing the needle through many of the heavy materials 
used in millinery work, thimbles must be worn. They 
not only protect the fingers from needle bruises but enable a greater 
amount of work to be done than when none are worn. Gold, silver, 
aluminum, brass, and celluloid are the materials commonly used for 
making thimbles. The sizes are designated by numbers. For mil- 
linery work, thimbles of gold, silver, or aluminum may be worn. 
= — Brass thimbles should be avoided, 
as they are liable to poison the 
skin. Celluloid thimbles are not 
recommended, as they are apt to 
ignite if brought in contact with a 
flame. All thimbles worn by mil- 
liners should fit the middle finger 
easily and comfortably. It will be found that sizes Nos. 8, 9, and 10 
are best adapted for millinery work. The ordinary thimble is shown 
in Fig. 8. Another form, known as the Magneto thimble, is shown in 
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Fig. 4. It has the same shape as the ordinary thimble, but into one 
side is pressed a small horseshoe magnet, made of steel. The two 
ends of this magnet project through the end of the thimble. If a 
needle falls to the floor, or on a flat surface, the thimble is swept 
along until the ends of the magnet touch the needle, when the 
needle is instantly attracted and held as shown. 

There is another kind of thimble that is frequently used by the 
best makers in making velvet hats of very fine quality. It is not, 
properly speaking, a thimble, but is a small velvet stall. Two of 
these stalls are made to cover the thumb and the forefinger of the 
left hand. They act as pads and prevent crushing of the pile, or 
nap, of the velvet, particularly when the upper part of the brim is 
being covered smoothly. 


11. It is absolutely necessary to become accustomed to use a 
thimble before starting work of any kind on a hat. Thimbles are 
not only useful to the milliner for sewing purposes, but they are 
frequently used for pressing down rough places in buckram and 
straw, pressing open seams of velvet, silk, or satin, and for pushing 
down the ends of wires; therefore, thimbles with closed ends must 
be worn by milliners. | 

Constant wearing of the thimble has a tendency to make the 
finger pointed and to cause the nail to become soft and easily injured. 
After wearing a thimble for a number of hours, it is advisable to 
soak the hand for a few minutes in hot water and then plunge it 
into cold water. The minute that a hole appears in the end of the 
thimble it should be thrown away and a new one purchased. Thim- 
bles should be washed and cleaned occasionally, just as is a ring or 
any other piece of metal that is brought in constant contact with 


the skin. 


12. Threads.—The thread used by the milliner is different in 
finish from that used by the dressmaker, and the size of spool on 
which it is wound is also different. The milliner’s thread is not 
so tightly twisted and therefore is more easily drawn through au 
assortment of materials of various weights. Threads are designated 
by numbers, according to their fineness, the lower numbers indicating 
coarse threads and the higher numbers fine threads. Cotton thread 
No. 24 is ordinarily used for all trimming purposes, and No. 50 may 
be used for making seams on sewing machines. Szngle-strand thread 
should be used for all millinery work. Among silk threads, that size 
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known as A silk is best adapted for general millinery work. Ifa 
pattern is to be marked out on velvet by using a thread and needle, 
as is frequently done, then only silk thread of a contrasting color 


Fic. 5 


should be used. Cotton thread should never be used for this 
purpose, because when it is removed it leaves a mark on the velvet. 
Silk thread can be removed without leaving any mark. 


Fic. 6 


13. Mercerized thread is very extensively used for sewing braids 
of light-weight straw and silk. For trimming or sewing purposes 
of any kind, a thread from 24 to 30 inches in length should be used. 
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It is not advisable to bite the thread off with the teeth, but rather 
to break it off or cut it off. The end first taken from the spool 
should be threaded into the eye of the needle, and the knot of the 
thread should be made at the end that is either clipped or jerked 
from the spool. Two thicknesses of No. 24 thread rubbed over 
lightly with a little piece of beeswax may be used when beads are 
to be strung for bands or the making of ornaments; but fine silk- 
covered spool wire is better for this purpose. 

Gold or silver or metal-wrapped threads should be used only in 
very short lengths, as, for example, 6 to 8 inches. Frequently, fine 
hats have the trimming attached by using baby ribbon. When 
this is done the ribbon in short lengths is threaded into either a 
darning needle or a medium-sized embroidery needle. 


Tne 
ein [ALDER z 
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14. Threading a Needle.—The way in which to thread a needle 
is clearly illustrated in Fig. 5. As shown, the needle is held between 
the thumb and the forefinger of the left hand and the thread 
between the thumb and the forefinger of the right hand. To avoid 
tangling, the end of the thread that comes from the spool first should be 
inserted into the eye of the needle. A little less than half the length 
should be pulled through, and a knot then tied in the longest end by 
placing this end of the thread over the cushion of the forefinger of 
the left hand, holding it down with the thumb while bringing the 
thread around and crossing it over the end of the thread, as shown in 
Fig. 6, then pushing the thumb down over the forefinger, twisting 
the thread, and finally pulling the knot down with the second finger. 
With a little practice, a small, neat knot can be made with ease. 
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15. Scissors and Shears.—Scissors are made of a lighter weight 

of steel than shears, the length being generally from 3 to 6 inches. 
Shears are generally from 6 to 12 inches in length and the handles 
or bows are larger than on scissors. Shears 72 inches long are best 
adapted for general millinery purposes. They are made for the 
right or the left hand. 
A pair of right-hand 
shears is shown in 
Fig. 7 (a) and a pair 
of left-hand shears 
in (bd). 

There are scissors 
made purposely for 
milliners and trimmers, 5 inches in length, patterned after manicure 
scissors. One form of such scissors is shown in Fig. 8. The curved 
blades are used for clipping threads, and similar work for the inside 
of crowns of hats, to which their shape allows them to conform 
readily. The ordinary scissors, however, will answer all purposes. 


er 
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KINDS OF STITCHES 


16. In passing on to the real work of making stitches, the beginner 
in millinery work is urged to study the text and the illustrations in 
combination. In addition, she should make the various stitches 
as she proceeds with her studies. For this purpose, she should have 
on hand neatly pressed pieces of materials with which to make the 
samplers, as these samples of work are called. The samplers, for 
reasons of economy and convenience in handling, should correspond 
in size as nearly as possible with the actual illustrations. New 
materials can be used for this purpose if desired, but, as a rule, small 
pieces taken from the scrap bag are satisfactory. 

- In many illustrations of sample stitches, as will be observed, white 
thread is used on dark materials and dark thread on light materials. 
The sole reason for so doing is to bring out clearly the stitches to 
the best advantage for study. Of course, in the actual work of 
sewing or in making samplers, use should be made of thread of the 
proper weight and quality for the material at hand and due regard 


should be paid to colors, which may harmonize in some cases and 
_contrast in others. 
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17. One of the simplest forms of stitch is the running-stitch, 


used in gathering and shirring. The method of making the running- 
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stitch is shown in Fig. 9, and is as follows: Hold the needle between 
the thumb and forefinger of the right hand and grasp the material 
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lightly in the left hand. Insert the point of the needle in the material, 
gently wave the right hand up and down, and at the same time push 
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the needle forwards so that the stitches will be small and of the same 
length on both sides of the material. As soon as the needle becomes 
full, as shown at (a), start the stitch directly in front of the last 
stitch as at (b). Be careful that this stitch is exactly the same 
length as the others. Continue in the same way until the stitching 
extends across the material. The appearance of the back of the 
material is shown at (c). The application of the running-stitch in 
making a gather is shown in Fig. 10. As soon as the needle is full, 
draw the thread through and gather the material as at a, and then 
repeat the operation until the gather is completed. 


18. When two or more rows of gathers are used, as shown in 
Fig. 11, the work is termed shirring, and the stitch is frequently 
referred to as a shir- 
Pin ¢=Sbiten se 
much material has to 
be gathered into a 
small piece, or if the 
material is stiff, more 
than one row should 
\ be used. The second 

and third rows are 
\ made with stitches 
directly in line with 
| those of the first row 
and from } to 4 inch 

_ below them, as shown, 
— and each thread is 

fastened on a pin, as 
indicated. In doing shirring, thread the needle but do not break 
the thread from the spool. Place the spool of thread in a glass 
tumbler on the table, as shown in Fig. 12, and proceed until the 
entire piece of material has been shirred, after which the thread should 
be clipped from the spool and knotted. By doing the work in this 
manner there is no danger of getting the shirring threads too short; 
also, in case a knot is found in the thread, the thread may be broken 
in front of the knot after which the knot is clipped with the scissors, 
the end pulled forwards, the needle threaded, and the shirring con- 


tinued, as soon as the broken thread has been removed from the 
shirring. 
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19. Shirring-stitches are used for making all kinds of ruffles 
and shirrings, particularly when the goods is to be drawn together. 
Silk threads are best adapted ip 
TOPmWOtiowore tas) Kind. wand |. 
should be single. The No. 7 
needle is the one commonly 
used for shirring; however, a 
No. 5 needle may be used if 
the material is velvet, plush, 
felt, or other heavy-weight 
material. 

If the beginner is not sure 2D 
that the eye will gauge and === Z 
make the shirring straight, Ny = 
then the place where the shir- Mi 
ring is to be made should be ny — 
creased by folding back the il Me = mn 
Be eoas err eens at Letty Bi _ creel”? 
between the thumb and fore- i mM in wy) 
finger, or else the shirring line Fic. 12 
should be marked by basting a line, using bright-colored silk thread 
for this purpose. After the shirring has been made, the basting thread 
should be removed. 
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20. If velvet or heavier material is to be used, the shirring should 
be done on the back of the goods. By so doing, a short stitch will 
be formed on the back of the velvet and a long stitch on the opposite 
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side. The long stitches, however, will be hidden in the pile of the 
velvet. If short stitches of equal lengths on both sides were used in 
the shirring of velvet, the pile of the material would prevent it from 
drawing together to form the shirring. 

In making shirred facings, ruffles, shirred side crowns, or shirred 
bands, the length of the piece to be shirred should be 24 times the 
length of the space to be covered. In other words, if one was making 
a shirred band for the side crown of a hat, and the length of the space 
to be covered on the hat was 25 inches, then the length of the material 
to be shirred should be 24 25 =623 inches. 


21. The basting-stitch in millinery is commonly used for 
sewing bindings on buckram hats, for sewing braids on brims and 
foundations, and for many other purposes in the ordinary making of 
thehat. Asshownin Fig. 13, 
it consists of stitches of two 
lengths, one 2 inch long, 
the other one } inch long. 
The longer stitch should 
always be on the upper or 
curved side of the frame of 
the hat, and never under- 
neath. To do basting, first 
thread the needle and make 
a knot at the end of the 
thread. The making of 

Fic. 14 the knot is important, as 
a knot that is too large will frequently show when the covering of the 
hat is pressed down on it. 
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22. For making the basting-stitch, push the needle straight 


down through the material; then, } inch from where this needle was 
pushed through, push it from the under side and draw the thread 
tight. Carry the needle forwards 2 inch in a line with the second 
stitch and push it down through the material again, drawing the 
thread tight. Push the needle up from underneath 4 inch from the 
third needle hole, and continue in this manner until the sewing has 
been completed. If the long part of the stitch is on the upper part 
of the curved side of the brim or crown, the thread will always fit 
snugly to the brim or crown; whereas, if it should be on the under 
side when the thread is drawn tight, it draws away from the curved 
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surface. The application of the basting-stitch is shown in Big. 1A; 
in which a piece of binding a is being sewed on the edge of a piece 
of buckram b. A basting-stitch of this kind should always be covered 
by the trimming or the overlapping braid. 


23. The back-stitch is used for making seams in velvets, silks, 
and satins, or for any part of a hat where strength is required at 
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the seams. Thread the needle and make the knot as already 
described. To make the seam, place the material on the knee with the 
right side of the goods up. Take the opposite end of the material 
and fold it over so that the two raw edges come one directly over 
the other, the upper piece of the goods having the right side of the 
material down. With velvet, for instance, the pile by this arrange- 
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ment would be inside. Fasten the material together with pins; for 
it must be remembered that velvets, plushes, and other long-pile 
materials will creep in the process of sewing. To prevent this, the 
material should be held in place with pins. 


24. Push the needle up through the material from the under 
side, and draw the thread through until it is stopped by the knot. 
The thread will then come up at the point a, Fig. 15 (a). Now 
carry the needle back } inch toward the edge of the material and 
push it down through at the point b. Then carry it forwards {¢ inch, 
bring it up at the point c, and draw the thread tight. The stitch on 
the upper side will then appear as shown. To continue, push the 
needle down through the hole a where the thread first came up through 
the material, carry it forwards } inch, and bring it up again. Then 
push it down through the hole c, and repeat the operations, drawing 


the thread tight after each stitch. When the seam is finished, the 
stitches on the upper side of the material will appear as shown in (b). 
They are § inch long, and form an almost continuous line. Those 
on the under side will be ¢ inch long, as shown in (c), and will overlap 
one another. If this work is done evenly and in a straight line, on 


the upper side it will bear a striking resemblance to a machine stitch. 


25. A hem serves to prevent fabrics from raveling and is used 
for finishing work, although it is also used for ornamental purposes. 
To make a French hem in silk, satin, or velvet that is to be used 
in bows, first turn the raw edge back 4 inch and press it between the 
thumb and forefinger so as to make a crease. Next fold the hem over 
to the desired width, usually } inch, as shown in Fig. 16. Push 
the needle through the under part of the hem in a straight line and 
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draw the thread tight, so that the knot is concealed inside the fold 
of the hem. About } inch in front of this stitch in the hem, catch 
two or three threads of the body of the material with the needle and 
pull the thread tight so that the hem will hug down closely to the 
back of the material. Make the next stitch + inch long in the hem, 
and slightly in advance of it catch a couple of threads in the back of 
the material. Continue in this manner until the French hem is 
completed. Remember that the long stitches are to be made in 
the turned-under raw edge of the material only. This stitch must 
not come through the two thicknesses of the material. If at any 
time it is necessary to fasten the thread before starting with a new 
thread, the fastening must be made in the turned-under edge of the 
hem and not in the body of the material. So lightly must the short 
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stitches be made in the body of the material that they will not show 
through on the outside. In the illustration, the hem is drawn open 
to show the stitches clearly; but when the thread is drawn tight, the 
stitches are concealed beneath the edge of the hem. 


26. The ecatch-stitch, commonly called the cat-stitch, is 
used for hemming velvets, silks, and satins. Hems on these materials 
are invariably made 4 inch deep. Fold back the raw edge of the 
velvet, silk, or satin } inch as shown in Fig. 17. Push the needle 
from under the rolled-back portion of the hem, so that when the 
thread is drawn tight, the knot will be hidden under the hem. Draw 
the thread toward you in an oblique line and push the needle through 
only one or two threads of the material at a. This is done so that 
the stitch will not show on the face side of the material. Then draw 
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the thread in an oblique line upwards and make the second stitch 


at b in the hem: this stitch may be from } to } inch long. Bring 
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the needle back again in an oblique line to the back of the material 
at c, catch one or two threads, and go back to the hem again for 
the next long stitch. Continue in this manner until the entire piece 
of the material is properly hemmed. Do not draw the thread 
very tight. This system of hemming is merely used to keep the raw 
edge turned back and held in place. 


27. The saddler’s-stitch, which is made as illustrated in 
Fig. 18, is used for finishing the rolled outer edge of a brim or for the 
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bottom or top of the side crown. In the example shown, the saddler’s- 
stitch is used to hold a wire in position in the middle of a piece of 
Material asuch aSea (hat vue 
brim. Tomakethisstitch, 
take a thread about 27 
inches long and thread each 
end into a needle. Place 
the wire under thematerial, 
and hold it in position by 
fastening it with pins spaced 
2 inches apart. Push one 
of the needles through the 
material underneath the 
wire and pull the thread 
through until it is about 
evenly divided on both 
sides of the wire. Push Fic. 20 

the second needle straight through both thicknesses of material and 
underneath the wire, and when the needle is half way through, start 
the second through the material underneath the wire by pushing it 
directly past the first needle, as shown. Grasp the points of the 
two needles and pull them in opposite directions. ‘This draws the 
thread tight and holds the wire firmly enclosed in the material. 
The succeeding stitches are made in exactly the same manner; they 
should not be more than 
4 inch long. The manner 
of holding the needles in 
making the saddler’s-stitch 
is shown in Fig. 19. 


28. Machine hem- 
stitching, as shown in 
Fig. 20, is usually done on 
aregular hem-stitching ma- 
chine; however, such hem- 
stitching may be imitated 
very satisfactorily on an 
ordinary sewing machine 
if care is exercised in execution. To do such work, the details of 


which are shown in Figs. 20 and 21, the stitch of the machine must 
IFES 
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be lengthened, and a coarse necdle and thread and from three to six 
layers of blotting paper, depending on the width of hem-stitching 
desired, must be used. If blotting paper cannot be secured, news- 
paper that has been dampened will do; but best of all are the large 
sheets of thick, soft paper that come in cracker boxes and may be 
procured from any grocer. Such paper is soft and tears away easily 
without pulling or injuring the material after the stitching is done. 

The procedure on an ordinary sewing machine is as follows: Cut 
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the paper that is to be used into strips 1 inch wide and lay them 
together. Next, prepare for stitching by basting the material to 
the paper, as in Fig. 21, following a straight line. Adjust the machine 
to make the longest possible stitch, place the material with the 
attached paper on the machine and stitch directly along the line of 
basting. After the stitching is done, pull the paper away very 
carefully from each side and press the seam open, as in Fig. 20. 


The edges of the seams may be turned under and machine-stitched 
in place if desired. 
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29. The buttonhole-stitch is used in millinery work for attach- 
ing the lining to a hat and also for embroidering. The beginning of 
the stitch is shown in Fig. 22 (a) and the continuation of the stitch 
in (b). It consists of short }-inch stitches at right angles to the 
longer running stitches. To start the stitch, as in (a), push the 
needle up through the material at the point a and draw the thread 
until the knot stops it. Insert the point of the needle at a point b 
z inch from the point a and on a line at right angles to the direction 


| 
| 
| 
i 


a a 


(©) 
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the stitching is to run. Push the point of the needle up through 
the material at or near the point a, as shown, and draw the thread 
tight. The next step can be clearly understood by referring to the 
stitch being taken at the left in (b). Carry the needle to the left 
1 inch in such a way that the thread lies well above the line of stitches 
and take another 1-inch stitch by pushing the needle through as 
indicated at c and d. Bring the point of the needle out above the 
loop of thread e and draw the stitches tight. Then carry the needle 


3 inch to the left and repeat the operation. In (c) is shown the 
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method of ending a buttonhole-stitch. When taking the last ¢-inch 
stitch, the needle is brought up at a point f outside the loop g of the 
thread, instead of inside, as before. To hold the loop g, a short 
stitch is taken at h and the thread is drawn tight and cut off. The 
needle in (c) is not in position for the formation of the stitch. 
It was merely stuck through the material to hold it while being 
photographed. 


30. The chain-stitch in millinery is used principally for 
embroidering; however, all machine-made straw hats are sewed with 
chain-stitches. This type of stitch is used because it can easily be 
unraveled. The method of starting a chain-stitch for embroidery 


(@ 


(4) 
Fic. 24 
purposes is shown in Fig. 23 (a). Push the needle up through the 
material at a, so as to have the knot underneath. Now put the needle 
down through the material quite near the hole a and take a stitch 
¢ inch long, in the direction in which the chain-stitching is to run. 
As soon as the point of the needle is well through at the point b, 
take the thread and loop it under the point of the needle. Now 
draw the thread tight, so that the loop will be formed and take the 
second stitch by pushing the needle down inside the loop and at the 
side of the hole through which the thread has just been drawn to the 
surface. This is clearly shown by the position of the needle in (b). 


Make a stitch { inch in length by pushing the needle from under- 
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neath, and loop the thread under the point of the needle as before. 
Continue these operations until as many stitches are made as desired. 
When the last stitch has aie 

been made, push the SW A 
needle through the ma- 
terial directly in front 
of the last loop made, 
so that when the thread 
is pulled tightly, the last 
loop will be caught to 
the material to prevent 
its unraveling. The ap- 
pearance of a number of 
finished stitches on the 
front of the material is 
shown in (b), and the 
back of the work is shown : 4 
in (c). Fic. 25 


31. The slip-stitch is a concealed stitch used in making 
milliners’ folds, sewing facings, and in attaching facings to the 
upper brims of made hats. The two pieces to be joined by the slip- 
stitch are folded under and the folded edges are brought together 


: Seat 


as shown in Fig. 24 (a). Start the first stitch by pushing the needle 
through the material at a from the inside of the fold, so as to conceal 
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the knot. Bring the needle over to the opposite piece of material 
and take a stitch + inch in length along the inside of the fold, as shown 
by the position of the needle. Then cross over to the first fold and 
take another 21-inch stitch, and repeat the operation until the work is 
finished. ‘The seam in (b) is pulled apart merely to show the way in 
which the thread passes from one piece to the other. When drawn 
tight, as it should be, the stitches can hardly be seen. The method 
of holding the work and making the slip-stitch is shown in Fig. 25. 


32. The French knot-stitch is used in millinery work only for 
decorating purposes, as, for example, making the centers of embroi- 
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dered flowers or edging fancy bands. An embroidery needle is 
invariably used for making this stitch, because the knots are made of 
heavy floss or rope silk. To form the knot-stitch, push the needle 
through from the under side of the material and draw the floss until 
the knot at the end strikes the material. The floss comes through 
at the point a, Fig. 26 (a). Next, take a small stitch about 4 inch 
long, pushing the needle through the material on opposite sides of 
the point a, and let the point of the needle project to the left, as 
shown. While the needle is still sticking in the material, pull the 
floss toward the point of the needle and wrap it around twice, as 
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indicated, draw the turns tight, and then pull the needle through 
and away from the material. These two wrappings, held in place 
by the thumb of the other hand, will slide from the needle and on to 
the thread and form a knot. Now push the needle down through the 
material in or near the hole a at which the needle was first pushed 
into the material, and draw the floss tight, thus finishing the knot. 
Push the needle up through the material at the spot where the 
second knot is to be made, and repeat the operation. The appear- 
ance of a‘series of knots on the upper side of the material is shown 
in (b), and in (c) is shown the under side of the work. 


33. The cross-stitch is another form of embroidery stitch 
that is frequently used on the side crowns or in finishing the edges of 


hats. The method of starting it is shown in Fig. 27 (a), the partly 
completed work on the face of the material is shown in (b), and the 
appearance of the under side, or back, is shown in (c). As shown in 
(b), the points where the needle enters the material form two parallel 
straight lines about 4} inch apart, and the points in each line are 
spaced about 4 inch apart. The corners of each X, or cross-stitch, 
thus form a square 3 inch in length on each side. To start the cross- 
stitch, as shown in (a), push the needle up from underneath, as at a, 
and draw the thread until it is stopped by the knot. Then carry 
the needle diagonally across to the opposite corner b of an imaginary: 
1inch square and push the point through, taking a 3-inch stitch so 
that the needle comes out at the point c on the same line as the 
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inch in front of it. Again carry the needle diagonally 
inch from the point b, and take another }-inch stitch 
to the point e. Repeat this series 
of operations across the material 
in one direction. Then come 
back, as shown in (6), crossing 
over each of the diagonal stitches 
in the opposite direction, and 
putting the needle through at the 
same points as were used in mak- 
ing the first half of the stitch. 


point a and 
to a point d 


NIF ple 


34. The overcast-stitch is 
a form of stitch that is used 
principally for attaching wire to 
frames of various materials. In 
Fig. 28 is shown the method of 
overcasting to hold a wire to the edge of a piece of buckram. Place 
the wire on the upper side of the material and hold it in place firmly 
between the thumb and forefinger of the left hand. Push the needle 
down through the buck- 
ram so that the knot will 
lie close to the wire, and 
then bring the needle up 
again near the knot, as 
shown. Throw the 
thread over the wire and 
the edge of the buckram 
and push the needle up 
through from the under 
side again, close to the 
wire. Continue in this 
manner until the wire is 
firmly sewed to the buck- 
ram. The holes made 
by the needle should not 
be more than #4 inch 

ee Fic. 30 

apart. The positions 
of the hands and the work in doing overcasting are shown in 
Fig. 29, 


= Fic 29 
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35. Thestab-stitch 
is a form of stitch used 
by milliners in sewing 
trimmings to hats, hold- 
ing foliage in place, and 
similarwork. It ismade 
by pushing the needle up 
through the brim or 
crown, on one side of the 
stem, and pushing it 
down through on the opposite side, thus holding the stem in position. 
Stab-stitches are made of irregular lengths, according to the nature 
of the work, and may run in any direction, as required. 
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EMERGENCY HOOD 


36. There are times without number when every woman needs 
a covering for the head, to provide either warmth or protection for 
the hair, and yet a hat 
will not answer the pur- 
pose. 

A square of silk taffeta, 
in either plain or fancy 
design, or a square of 
chiffon or mousseline de 
soie, if folded in the man- 
ae ner to be described, is ad- 
Bees mirably adapted for 
many uses and purposes. <A piece of material 31 inches square before 
being hemmed is re- 
quired for making the 
hood. Turn down { inch 
all around the edge of 
the square, after which 
tut Mmeanother 4 ich, 
as in making an ordinary 
hem. Stitch this hem 
on a sewing machine, 
being careful to finish 
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the corners nicely. After the square has been hemmed and pressed 
so as to remove all wrinkles, as in Fig. 30, fold it exactly in the 
middle, as shown in Fig. 31. The illustration shows one corner 
slightly turned back, so 
that no mistake will be 
made in making this 
fold. Take hold of each 
corner of the upper part 
of the square and fold it 
back so that the hem 
will be even with the fold 
first made in the center 
of the square, as shown in 
Fig. 32, which also has 
the corner turned back to show that this half hasthree thicknesses of the 
material, while the upper half has but one. Lift up the entire piece, 
and turn it over, so that the folded-back half is underneath, the single 
thickness being on top, as shown on the left side of Fig. 33. Grasp 
the three thicknesses of material at the upper right-hand corner, 
and turn them back so that the right-hand edge hem will be exactly 
even with the bottom edge of the material, as shown. Next grasp 
the three thicknesses at the upper left-hand corner and turn them 
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back, so that the left-hand edge hem will be even with the hem at 


the bottom of the square. Be careful that the fold is drawn closely 
together at the top, as shown in Fig. 34. 


— eo 
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37. The hood is now 
ready for rolling at the 
bottom. Roll all four 
thicknesses upwards at 
the same time, as shown 
in Fig. 35, so that when 
the roll is finished it will 
not be larger than the 
thickness of the thumb. 
The rolling should be 
continued up to the line 
aa. Lift up the material 
and balance it in the right 
hand, and bring it around 
as shown in Fig. 36. 
Take hold of the material 
with the thumb and fore- 
finger as shown in Fig. 37, 
and lift the fold up, and 
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the hood is finished. Place it on the head and tie the two ends of 
the roll under the chin, spreading the points out in butterfly fashion, 
as shown in Fig. 38. The back view of the emergency hood is 
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shown in Fig. 39. 


Bowelador (eht 
gray taffeta furnishes a 
hood for automobiling or 
traveling. The chiffon, 
mousseline de soie, or 
crépe de Chine in delicate 
tints or shades should 
be used for evenings at 
the seaside, or for wear- 
ing to and from theaters. 
The same hood made of 
light-weight cloth can 
be used in extremely cold 
weather by children to 
protect the ears and 
throat. 
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SKELETON FOUNDATIONS 


(PART 1) 
WIRE FRAMES 


MATERIALS AND TOOLS REQUIRED 


KINDS OF WIRE 


1. The term foundation, in the language of the milliner, is 
used to designate the skeleton or framework that gives the hat or 
bonnet a definite shape; in other words, it is the frame on which the 
covering of silk, velvet, straw, net, etc., is placed and to which the 
covering is sewed. The frames commonly used in millinery shops 
are bought ready-made, in standard sizes and of shapes conforming 
to the styles of the season, and these are altered to suit the individu- 
ality of the wearer. But in spite of this fact, every one who aims 
to do millinery work should be able to construct a foundation of 
any desired size and shape. Such ability is valuable in case a frame 
already made is to be altered, or in case it becomes necessary to copy 
a hat for which no frame can be purchased, or to produce a perfect- 
fitting hat of special design. Frames are made of either wire or 
buckram; but as wire frames are the simpler, and as original models 
are frequently made in wire before being reproduced in buckram, 
their construction will be described in this Section. Wire is used 
to construct a skeleton foundation and buckram to make a so-called 
solid foundation. 


2. The various kinds of wire ordinarily used in millinery work 
are illustrated in Fig. 1, which shows the actual sizes. Tie wire 
is used for tying together the wires forming the frame, at the points 
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where they cross, thus giving rigidity to the construction. iiviste 
fine, soft-iron wire covered with silk in both black and white, and is 
wound on wooden spools. A nick should be cut in the edge of the 
flange at one end of the spool, and as soon as a piece of wire has been 
cut off, the free end should be pressed down into this nick. If this 
precaution is not taken, the natural elasticity of the wire will cause 
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TIE WIRE, Spooled 
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LACE WIRE No, 2 


LACE WIRE No, 1 i 


BRACE WIRE No. 21 
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“BRACE WIRE No. 19. 
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it to spring out and the coils will rapidly unroll from the spool. 
I here is another kind of tie wire, consisting merely of fine, uncovered 
soft-iron wire of the same size as that covered with silk; however 

. . . : 
uncovered tie wire is not recommended. It is liable to rust, and is 
used only on the cheapest grades of work. 


é : ; ; . ‘ ; 
3. Lace wire, two sizes of which are shown in Fig. 1, is used 
to stiffen lace, maline, gauze ribbon, ribbon bows, ete., when these 
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materials are used as trimmings. It is also a silk-covered wire, and 
may be obtained in either white or black. The heavier size, No. 1, is 
sometimes used for constructing frames of bonnets for elderly ladies, 
because it is lighter than the wire ordinarily used for this purpose, 
and therefore causes less discomfort when the hair has thinned. 


4. Brace wire, shown in three different sizes in Fig. 1, is the 
wire used in constructing the frame of a hat or bonnet. It is covered 
with silk, cotton, or mercerized cotton. -The No. 21 size is com- 
monly used in the better grades of hats. Brace wire can be obtained 
in a great assortment of different colors, but black and white are 
the only ones absolutely necessary for ordinary work. Frames of 
black wire are used for all hats made of dark-colored materials and 
frames of white wire for hats of light-colored materials. But if the 
light-colored materials are thin and transparent, the white-wire 
frame must be tinted to match the covering. If a large number of 
frames of a particular tint or shade are desired, it will then be found 
advisable to use brace wire of the same color. Brace wire is sewed 
on the edges of buckram brims to stiffen them; it is used to support 
heavy ribbon bows, ostrich plumes, flowers, and soft, flexible felt 
or straw brims; and it is sewed to brims and then bent so as to give 
desired curves. 


5. Edge wire, shown in Fig. 1, is made of the same size of wire 
as brace wire but it is covered first with heavy, loosely woven cotton 
thread laid parallel to the wire, and then wound closely with silk. 
The result is a thick, padded wire to which materials can be sewed 
directly, and it is therefore used at the outer and inner edges of 
brims. It is made in all colors, but black and white are the ones 
principally employed, the latter being tinted, when necessary, to 
match the material. 


G6. Several sizes of cable wire are shown in Fig. 1, the higher 
numbers denoting the larger sizes. It is exactly the same as edge 
wire in its construction, but is heavier than edge wire because of 
thicker wrapping. It is sewed under material with a saddler’s-stitch 
so as to make a rolled edge on a brim. Brace wire may be used in 
the same manner, if desired. The No. 6 or Cné cable is the largest 
size made and is used principally for finishing the edge of a hat or 
bonnet. Cable wire has a smooth, satiny appearance and is often 
used to form a finish on the edge or the under brim of a hat. 
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7, The half-wound bonnet wire shown in Fig. 1 is a plain 
wire embedded in soft cotton threads laid parallel to it and wound 
tightly with a single spiral of silk 
thread. It is a cheap wire and 
is not extensively used at the 
present time. 


8. Ribbon wire, several 
styles of which are shown in 
Fig. 1, consists of a strip of mus- 
lin folded over two small parallel 
wires and pasted down. The 
wires are thus held between the 
two thicknesses of muslin, at 
the edges, forming a _ ribbon, 
which, when bent to any par- 
ticular shape, will retain that 
shape because of the wires. It is made of different widths and is 
used for stiffening and supporting ribbon bows, loops, and ends. 
The imported ribbon wire is different from the preceding forms, how- 
ever. It has three cotton-covered wires, one at the middle and one 
at each edge, but instead of being pasted inside the ribbon, the wires 
and the filling are woven together at one time to form the ribbon. 
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9. Spring wire is strong and elastic and is used for the edge 
wire of very large hats and also for making medium-sized and large 
hats with brims in which no brace wires are used. The ends of the 
wire are not bound with tie wire but are slipped into a clip, or clamp, 
as shown at a, Fig. 2. An enlarged view 
of the clip with the ends in place is 
shown at b. 


10. Lace wire, brace wire, edge wire, 
cable wire, and half-wound bonnet wire 
are not spooled but are purchased ir 
coils, bound at two places with tie wire, 
as shown at a and b, Fig. 3. When the 
wire is to be used, the coil is held tightly 
while the binding wires a and b are being 
removed, then hung over the clasped ae 
right and left hands, and given a number of complete swings by 
moving the hands rapidly ina small circle. This operation is known 
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as springing the wire and its object is to loosen the coils and let 
them spring out to a greater diameter. When the coil has sprung 
to about twice its original diameter, it 
should be dropped over a fruit jar set on 
the floor; or, the device shown in Fig. 4 
may be made cheaply and easily to hold 
the wire. Take a block of wood a; 
8 inches square or larger, and 1 inch 
thick and through the center drive a nail 
into the end of the pin b so as to hold 
the pin upright. This pin may be a piece 
of broomstick a foot long. In the top 
make a hole c with the point of a pen- 
knife. Drop the opened coil of wire d 
over the pin and stick the loose end e into 
the hole c. This prevents the wire from 
uncoiling farther, and also keeps the end 
of the wire where it can be picked up 
when needed, without searching for it among the loosened coils. 
Instead of gouging a hole c to receive the end of the wire, a screw 
eye may be screwed into the side of the pin near the top, and the wire 
may be put through it. 
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TOOLS 


11. The tool used for bending, twisting, and cutting wire when 
making frames is the pliers, shown in Fig. 5. The jaws a and b are 
roughened on the inner faces, as at c, so that they will not slip when 
gripping and twisting wires. At d and e are a pair of sharp cutting 
edges that are used for cutting wire. The hole fin the handle enables 
a cord or a ribbon to be tied to the pliers so that they can be hung 

— from the belt of the 
apron, to prevent their 
being mislaid or lost. 
A rubber cord should 
never be used for this 
purpose, as the pliers 
may be caught acci- 
dentally by the skirt 
of some one in passing, and in springing back may cause serious 


injury. Pliers 5 inches long are a convenient size. 
A7—4 
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12. The shears are frequently used for cutting tie wires. The 
method of doing this is shown in Fig. 6. The tie wire is wrapped a 
number of times around the first and second fingers, then one blade 
of the shears is inserted beneath the top of the coils, along the fore- 
finger, and the several turns are cut across, as shown. ‘The result 
is a number of short tie wires of equal lengths. After some experience 
has been gained, shorter tie wires can be used, in which case the coils 
around the two fingers are cut at both the top and the bottom. 
When frames are made in factories, on shapers or blocks formed 
particularly for them, the tie wire is not cut into lengths, but is 
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used directly from the spool, from which it is cut after each tying 
operation. Uncovered tie wire is commonly used in tying factory- 
made frames. 

The tape measure, also, is used considerably in the construction 
of wire frames, for measuring the lengths of wires, spacing brace 
wires, measuring the lengths of paper gauges, and so on. Because 
of the large number of measurements that must be given, the 
dimensions in inches or yards will be expressed by using abbrevia- 
tions. The abbreviation for inches is 77., that for feet is ft., and that 
for yards is yd. 


CONSTRUCTION OF WIRE CROWNS 


HEAD-SIZE 


138. The most important consideration in either the making or 
the selection of a hat is to obtain a size that fits perfectly. Hats 
made for men are graded in sizes and numbered; but this is not the 
case with hats manufactured for women, except that, occasionally, 
sailor hats are made in three or four sizes. Asa rule, all hats placed 
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on the market have one standard head-size. By head-size is meant 
the distance around the head, measured over the hair, to produce 
a pertect-fitting hat. Of course the head-size varies according to 
the size of the head and the style of dressing the hair. The 
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head-size measuring 24 in. around has long been the standard 
or normal size, although it is not an uncommon thing to find 
many hats that measure 25, 26, and 27 in., and sometimes as large 
as 30 in. in the head-size. On account of this variation in sizes, 
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it has been necessary for milliners to use reducers or employ some 
other method of making the hat fit. 


14. In making frames or selecting hats of any sort, an allowance 
must be made for the lining and the facing to be put in the hat. 
It will be found that a 24-in. head-size will fit the majority of 
women, or can be made to fit by wearing the hair in the proper style. 
If a frame is to be made for a hat, before measuring the head for 
the head-size the most important thing to do is to arrange the hair 
in exactly the manner in which it is to be dressed when the hat is 
worn. After the hair has been arranged, take a piece of No. 21 
brace wire 30 in. long and place it around the head, over the hair, 
bringing the ends together and overlapping them, holding one end 
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in each hand, asin Fig. 7. Do not draw it tightly, but leave it loose 
enough so that the finger can be pushed between the wire and the 
head all around. This makes allowance for the insertion of facing 
and lining after the frame has been finished. Then, still holding 
one end in the left hand, move the forefinger of the right hand to a 
point directly opposite the end held by the left hand. Next remove 
the wire from the head, and bring the end held by the left hand 
against the forefinger of the right hand. This brings the wire to the 
correct head-size, as measured before. Grasp the ends where they 
overlap and tie them together firmly with tie wires, as shown in 
Fig. 8, using the pliers to twist the tie wires. The end of the wire 


should be cut off so as to give an overlap of 3 in. The tying 
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should be done at two places, as a and b, + in. from the ends of the 
overlapped wire. 


15. If a considerable number of frames of a standard head-size 
are to be made, the wire is measured with a tape measure. Suppose, 
for example, that the head-size is to be 24 in. Take up the end 
of a coil of brace wire and hold the end of the tape measure even 
with it. Then, holding the two together, with the tape measure on 
top, slip the fingers along until the 24-in. mark is reached, and 
make a slight bend in the wire, as shown at a, Fig. 9. Then continue 


ee 
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3 in. farther, and cut the wire off at the point b. The distance a b 
then gives the necessary overlap for tying. Now bring the end c 
to the point a, bend the 3-in. piece down so that it will lie close to 
the head-size wire, and tie the two ends as explained in connection 


with Fig. 8. 


DOME CROWN 


16. The measurement of the correct head-size and the making 
of the head-size wire constitute the first steps in the construction of 
the crown or brim of a hat. The first example of frame making to 
be considered will be the construction of a dome crown, which is 
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shown completed in Fig. 10. Starting with the head-size wire a, made 
as already described, the next step is to bend and attach the four 
support wires b, c, d, and e that outline the dome. Before these 
wires can be attached, however, it is necessary to locate the points f,% 
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h, i, 7, k, l, and m at which the ends of the wires }, c, d, and e are 
to be fastened. These points are eight in number, since the four 
support wires have eight ends; also, the eight points are spaced at 
equal distances around the head-size wire a. 


17. To mark off these equal distances, take a narrow strip of 
paper, and holding it against the head-size wire, run it around and 
tear it off so that its length is exactly equal to the head-size. Now 
fold this strip in the middle, then fold it a second time, and finally 
a third time. Straighten it out, and it will appear as in Fig. 11, 
with seven creases that divide it into eight equal parts. The first 
fold makes the crease a, and divides the strip into two equal parts; 
the second fold gives the creases b and c and divides it into quarters: 
and the third fold gives 
7—| the creases ae f, and g, 
men and divides it into 

eighths. Cut off one of 
these cighths, as the end gh, to use as a gauge in spacing the points 
on the head-size wire. 


18. The starting point from which to lay off the equal divisions 
on the head-size wire is the point f, Fig. 10, which is the middle of the 
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overlapped ends. This point is the middle of the back of the hat. 
Using the gauge gh, Fig. 11, lay one end of it at the point f, Fig. 10, 
and stretch it along the wire a, and even with its other end make a 
pencil mark, which will be the point g; from g, using the same gauge, 
mark off another division, thus locating the point h: and continue 
in the same way around the wire a. The point j, directly opposite /, 
will then be the front of the hat. 


19. The next thing to do is to attach the wires b, c, d, and e, 
Fig. 10. These wires are all of the same length and have the same 
curvature. The height of the crown depends on the length of the 
wire used; the longer the wire, the higher will be the crown. But 
the height of crown may be varied according to the wearer. The 


object to be attained is correct proportion, or balance, and in this 
respect the beginner must use her judgment. A few trials with a 
wire bent to give a higher or a lower dome will soon indicate the 
length of wire to be used. When the desired length has been deter- 
mined, three more wires of the same length should be cut off. The 
method of doing this is shown in Fig. 12. The wire a represents the 
one that has been selected as giving the correct height of crown. 
To obtain another like it, take the wire b, turn up one end to corre- 
spond with a, and then, using a as a gauge, draw both wires through 
the fingers until the bend at the other end of a is reached. At this 
point make a similar bend in b, and then cut off the wire b at a point 
2 in. beyond the bend. The upturned ends of these wires are all 
2 in. long. In the same way, measure and cut off two more wires 
like those at a and b. In this particular case, the length of each 
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support wire is 12 in., measured from one side of the crown to the 
other over the top , Fig. 10. If each wire is given an extra 2 in. for 
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twisting around the head-size wire, the total length of each must be 
2+12+2=16 in. 


20. To attach the 


been prepared as just 
described, proceed as 
shown in Fig. 13. Take 
one of the support wires 
and begin at the point f 
at the back of the hat. 
Set the head-size wire a 
into the bend of the wire 
b, and give the short end 
one full turn around the 
wire a,asshown. Then 
do the same with the 
other end at the point 7. The wire b will then be in position from the 
front to the back of the crown. Next, as shown in Fig. 14, take 
another wire and fasten it at the points and 1, which are the sides 
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of the hat. The dome will then appear as shown in the illustration, 
with the front-to-back and the side-to-side wires in place. Now take 
the remaining two support wires and fasten them 1 the same way 
from g to k, Fig. 10, and from iz tom. When this has been done, the 
dome will appear as shown in Fig. 15. A piece of tie wire should 
be put around the crossed wires at the top n of the dome and twisted 
tight with the pliers, so as to hold the support wires firmly. The 
point must be exactly at the middle of each of the support wires. 


21. To brace the frame and make it sufficiently rigid, the wires o 
and p, Fig. 10, must be put on and tied fast. The wire o is put around 
the dome exactly 13 in. above the head-size wire a. Cut a strip of 
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paper 14 in. long to be used as a gauge, and measure up from the 
points f, g, h, etc., and mark the points q, 1, s, etc., around to t. 
Now take a piece of brace wire and fasten one end loosely at f with a 
piece of tie wire. Carry the wire around past the points g and r and 
fasten it with a tie wire at s; proceed to u and tie it to the wire e; 
and so continue around to ft, tying it to the wires b, c, and d. At 
the point ¢, remove the loose tie wire used first, and tie both parts 
of the brace wire to the wire e, as shown. Stretch the wire to the 
point q and tie both parts to the wire b. Then stretch it past the 
point 7, cut it off, and tie the double wire at r to the wire c. Now 
take the 14-in. gauge, and from the points q, 7, s, etc., mark off the 
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points v, w, x, etc., around to y. Then, beginning at y, attach the 
wire p in the same manner as the wire 0 was fastened. The wires 
o and p are known as brace wires. 


22, When the wires o and p, Fig. 10, have been tied to the support 
wires, the frame of the dome crown is completed ; however, the ends 2, 
Fig. 15, of the support wires still project, as shown. Each of these 
ends should now be bent around until it stands up beside its corre- 
sponding support wire, after which it should be cut off with the plers 
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close to the head-size wire a. When this has been done, the frame 
will appear as shown in Fig. 10. Now it is necessary to go over 
the entire frame and tighten all the twists and tie wires. First press 
all the twists f, g, h, etc., between the jaws of the pliers in the manner 
indicated in Fig. 16. This not only turns the cut ends in but also 
flattens the loops against the head-size wire and prevents the ends 
of the support wires from moving sidewise. Finally, with the points 
of the jaws, grip each tie wire and twist it tight. The frame will 
then be bound together firmly and will be as rigid as it can be made. 
Absolute accuracy in spacing the wires is not necessary, because the 
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frame will be completely covered and hidden when the hat is finished. 
On the other hand, the beginner should not allow herself to fall into 
the habit of doing slipshod, inaccurate work. Less than 5 yd. of 
brace wire is needed for making the frame shown in Fig. 10. 


BOX CROWN 


23. The second example in the making of wire frames is the 
construction of a box crown, shown completed in Fig. 17. As 
before, the first step is to make the head-size wire a, which is done 
exactly as described in connection with Figs. 7 and 8. In this par- 
ticular case, the head-size is 24 in., so that the head-size wire a, 
Fig. 17, is first made in the form of a circle and is then stretched to 
an oval measuring 83 in. from front to back and 7 in. from side to 
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side. The sides of the crown are straight; therefore, the top brace 
wire b is of the same size and shape as the head-size wire a. Midway 
between them is a brace wire c, of the same size and shape. Hence, 
using the head-size wire a as a pattern, cut two more wires of the 
same length, bind them with tie wires and bend them to the same 
shape as the head-size wire a, that is, to an oval 8} in. long by 7 in. 
wide. Four support wires are used, spaced equally around the frame; 
therefore, by means of a strip of paper folded into eighths and used 
as a gauge, as explained in connection with Fig. 11, the top brace 
wire b, Fig. 17, and the head-size wire a are marked off into eight equal 
divisions, beginning at the points g and h, which are the middle 
points of the overlapping ends and are at the back of the crown. 


24. The height of a box crown may vary from | to 5in., but in this 
example a medium height of 3 in. will be used; that is, the distance gh, 
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Fig. 17, is 3 in. The support wire f from back to front should be 
attached first. The length e g is 8} in., and the distances de and gh 
are each 3 in. long. But, the wires de and gh must be longer than 
3 in. to give ends long enough so that the twists at d and / can be 
made easily; hence, each end would be made 5 in. long. Then, the 
length of the wire f would be 5+83+5=183 in. Cut off this length 
of No. 21 brace wire and at each end bend down a piece 5 in. 
long. Lay this across the top brace wire b from e to g and twist each 
end once around the wire b. The crown will then appear as shown 
in Fig. 18. Cut a strip of paper exactly 3 in. long to use as a gauge, 
measure off the height of the crown from e to d and bend the wire f 
outwards at d, as shown by the dotted line; then do the same thing ath. 
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25. Next, prepare the support wire 7, Fig. 17. The distance 7k 
from side to side is 7 in., and each end must be 5 in. long, including 
the allowance for bending; hence, the wire 7 must have a length of 
5+-7+5=17 in. Cut off a piece of brace wire 17 in. long and bend 
down a piece 5 in. long at each end. Lay this across the top brace 
wire b between the middle points of the sides, or from j to k, and give 
each end a complete turn around the wire b. Using the 3-in. strip 
of paper as a gauge, turn up the ends at / and m, as was done with 
the wire f in Fig. 18. Then take the head-size wire a, Fig. 17, set 
it into the bends / and m of the support wires, and give the end of 
each support wire a full turn around the head-size wire. Then cut 
off the ends close to the head-size wire. Proceed in the same way 
with the ends of the support wire f at d and h. 
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The support wires m and o are not measured and bent before being 
attached, as were the wires f and 7. Instead, two pieces of brace 
wire 18 in. long are cut off and straightened out. One of these is 
laid across from the mark p to the mark g, and the ends are then 
bent down over the wire b. Care must be taken not to bend the 
top brace wire b inwards, but to let it retain its correct form. Twist 
the wire n around the top brace wire at p and qg and bend the ends 
down. Measure off 3 in. on each with the paper gauge used before, 
bend the ends around the head-size wire at the points r and s, and cut 
them off close. Take the other 18-in. piece of wire for the wire o, 
lay it across from ¢ to u and fasten it to the top brace wire and the 
head-size wire in the same manner as was done with the wire n. 


26. The support wires are now in position, and they must be 
bound together at the middle point v, Fig. 17, where they cross. 
This is done with a piece of tie wire. It now remains to put the brace 
wire c on the frame. This wire was made at the same time as the 
top brace wire 6 and the head-size wire a, and of the same size and 
shape. It is fastened to the wires f, 7, n, and o midway between the 
top brace wire and the head-size wire. The height of the crown, or 
the distance between the top and bottom, is 3 in.; hence, to locate 
the wire c at the mid-height of the crown, a strip of paper 3+2 
=13 in. long is cut as a gauge. Then, from the points h, l, s, d, 
etc., distances of 14 in. each are laid off upwards on the wires f, 0, n, 
and 7 and the wires are marked. The marks thus made are 14 in. 
from the top of the crown, or half way down the side. The brace 
wire c is now slipped over the head-size wire a and pushed up over 
the wires f, 7, n, and o to the middle points marked on them, where 
it is tied by tie wires, as shown. The overlapping ends of the brace 
wire c must be placed at the back of the hat. ‘The final steps are to 
press all the twists at h, 1, s, d, etc., with the pliers, to keep the sup- 
port wires from slipping, and to twist all the tie wires tightly. The 
frame is thus made rigid. 


27. In the foregoing description of the making of a box crown, 
the various measurements are based on a 24-in. head-size, and these 
particular dimensions can be used only for a crown of that size. If 
a box crown is to be made for any other head-size, the dimensions 
will be different; but the method of procedure will be exactly the 
same, since the various operations are the same and are performed 
in the same order. Five yards of brace wire will make this crown. 


Lo 
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BELL CROWN 


28. A completed bell crown is shown in Fig. 19, and the method 
of making it is very much like that used in making the box crown 
just described. Measure off the correct head-size wire a and tie the 
overlapping endsas shown. Make a paper gauge as explained in con- 
nection with Fig. 11, and mark off the points from 6 to 7, Fig. 19, 
around the head-size wire, dividing it into eight equal parts. Next 
make the top brace wire 7. This is a circle, and its size depends on 
the amount of flare to be given to the crown; the more pronounced 
the flare, the larger must be the circle of the top brace wire. In 
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this particular case, a 24-in. head-size wire and a 30-in. top brace 
wire are used, and the height of the crown, measured from b to k, 
is 25 in. Take a piece of brace wire 33 in. long, bend it to a circle 
with the ends overlapping 3 in., and tie them together, thus making 
the top brace wire 7 30 in. around. Now take a strip of paper of the 
same length, fold it as in Fig. 11, and mark off the top brace wire j, 
Fig. 19, into eight equal parts, beginning at k, the middle of the over- 
lapping ends. 


29. The support wires 1, m, n, and o, Fig. 19, are all of the same 
length. The length k p is 93 in., fp and bk each measure 23 in., 
and 2 in. must be added at each end to allow the wire to be bent 
around the head-size wire easily at b and f. Therefore, the total 
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length of the wire 1 must be 2+23+93+21+2=18! in. The 
Wires m, n, and o are now cut to the same length. Turn down 2+23 
=43 in. at each end of each of these wires, and the distance between 
the bends will be 95 in., or the distance across the top brace wire. 
Lay the support wire across the circle 7 from k to p, bend the ends 
around the wire 7 at k and #, and turn them downwards and inwards 
a trifle. Now attach the wires m, n, and o in the same manner, at 
the equally spaced points that were marked on the wire 7. When 
this has been done, the crown will be completed to the stage shown 
in Fig. 20, in which the length of each end projecting down from the 
wire 7 is 43 in. 


30. Now, on each of the projecting ends of the support wires 
in Fig. 20, with a piece of paper 23 in. long as a gauge, measure down 
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from the points k, p, g, etc., all around, and turn up the wires, as 
indicated by the dotted line at 7, thus making the distance q7, and 
the corresponding distance on each of the other wires, exactly 2% in. 
Then take the head-size wire already made, and set it into the bends 
made in these projecting ends, taking care to have the overlap in the 
head-size wire come directly under the overlap in the top brace wire 
as shown in Fig. 19. Twist the ends of the support wires around the 
head-size wire, as shown, at the equally spaced points ), c, d, etc., 
and cut them off close. The crown is now completed except for the 
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addition of the brace wire s, which is to be put midway between the 
top brace wire and the head-size wire. The half of 24 in. is 1} in.; 
so cut a piece of paper 1} in. long as a gauge, and measuring with it 
from the points b, c, d, etc., upwards on the support wires, mark 
the points t, u, etc., around to v. 


31. Tie one end of a piece of brace wire loosely at 1, Fig. 19, 
carry it around to the mark w and tie it to the support wire , and 
continue thus around to v, tying it at each point where it crosses 
the support wires. Loosen the tie wire first put on at v, and tie 
again at this point, over both wires. Tie both wires to the wire 1 
at t and to the wire m at u, and cut the brace wire off } in. beyond wu. 
At the middle point x, where the four support wires cross, tie them 
together firmly with a piece of tie wire. - Finally, go over all the 
twists at b, c, d, etc., around the head-size wire and press them with 
the pliers, and tighten all the tie wires by twisting. The frame will 
then be finished. Five yards of brace wire will be ample for this 
crown. 

It must be remembered that the measurements that have been 
used are for a 24-in. head-size, a 30-in. top brace wire, and a 23 in. 
height, measured along the slope. If any other size of crown is 
made, the dimensions will be changed and the lengths of the various 
wires must be altered accordingly; however, the method given can 
be applied to the construction of any crown of this type. If it is 
desired to give the crown a slight rise at the center, so as to make it 
curved instead of flat on top, the support wires should be made # in. 
longer than the distance across from p to k. 


APEX CROWN 


32. The apex crown, shown in Fig. 21, is circular in form, with 
the support wires bent so as to produce a conical top. The method 
of construction is a combination of exact measurement and trial. 
The head-size wire a is made in the manner already described, and 
the top brace wire b is made exactly like it. The four support wires 
that form the pointed crown are exactly alike, but it is necessary 
to take a piece of wire and make a few trials, first, to determine just 
what height of top crown is desired. The shorter the wire used, the 


lower will be the crown. These support wires are bent sharply at the 


middle, and the halves of each wire are alike. To use an actual 
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example, suppose that the head-size wire a is 24 in. long. The wire b is 
then of the same size. For this head-size, the height cd of the side 
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crown may be made 1} in., which will give good proportions; and the 
height of the apex f may be 3 in. above the center of the top brace- 
wire circle b. These are the actual measurements of the frame that 
is shown in the illustration. 


33. To make a crown of the dimensions stated in the foregoing 
ip 
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article, the four support wires are made as shown in Fig. 22. Start- 
: . . 1 . 
ing at the end of a piece of brace wire, mark off a piece ed 3} in. 
A7—3 
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long and make a bend at d. This length includes a 2-in. piece ec 
for twisting around the head-size wire and a 13 in. piece c d that gives 
the height of the side crown. From d measure off 5 in. to the point f, 
which corresponds to the apex of the crown. Here make a sharp 
bend, directly opposite to the direction in which the wire is naturally 
bent in the coil. Make the length f g also 5 in., and bend the wire 
at g. Finally, measure off gh 33 in. and cut the wire from the coil 
ath. The part g7is 14 in. and the part 7 h is 2 in., these parts giving 
the height of the side crown and the end for twisting, respectively. 
Make four support wires of these dimensions. 


34. Take the top brace wire and the head-size wire, Fig. 21, 
and mark off each into eight equal divisions with a paper gauge 
made as previously explained, beginning the marking at the middle 
points c and d of the overlapped ends. Now take the support wire 
that has been bent as in Fig. 22 and set it on the top brace wire so 
that its bends d and g rest on the marks d and g, Fig. 21. Twist the 
ends around the top brace wire at d and g and let the ends project 
downwards. Attach each of the other three support wires in the 
same way, twisting them around the top brace wire at 7, k, l, etc. 
Now take a 1}-in. strip of paper as a gauge and mark off the height 
of the side crown from the points d, 7, k, 1, etc., downwards on the 
ends of the support wires, and bend these wires outwards at the points 
thus marked. Next take the head-size wire a and set it in place 
on these bent support wires, with the point c directly below d, twist 
the ends of the support wires around it at the points c, m, n, etc., 
that have been marked, and cut off the ends close to the wire a. Press 
the twists c, m, n, etc., firmly with the pliers and tie the support 
wires securely with a piece of tie wire at f. It now remains to add 
the brace wires 0, p, and gq. The brace wire o is 1 in. from b; the 
wire p is 1 in. from 0; and the wire q is 1 in. from p. Marks are 
made on the support wires to indicate where the brace wires should 
be tied, using a l-in. paper strip as a gauge. The wires 0, p, and q 
are attached in the same manner as the brace wire c, Pig al iaees 
already explained. The final step is to go over all joints and tie 
wires and tighten them. Less than 5 yd. of brace wire will be 
required for this crown. 
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SQUARE CROWN 


35. The crown illustrated in Fig. 23 is known as a square 
crown. It is made up of seven wires, and all the bends in these 
wires are at right angles. The square crown described here is 7 in. 
square, 25 in. high, and measures 10 in. across from corner to corner 
diagonally. The three brace wires a, b, and c form squares meas- 
uring 7 in. ona side. To make the square of brace wire c, for exam- 
ple, measure off a length of 5 in. and bend it at right angles, forming 
the bend d; measure off three lengths of 7 in. each, and make a bend 
at each point, forming the bends e, f, and g; and then from g measure 
off 5 in. and cut the wire. Now overlap the two 5-in. ends so that 
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the overlap is 3 in., and tie them together with tie wires, as shown. 
The square will thus be formed, and the length d g will be 7in. The 
brace wires a and b are formed in exactly the same way. 


36. The two support wires h and 7, Fig. 23, are of the same size 
and shape. To make each, cut off a piece 16 in. long, and bend each 
end down at a point 43 in. from the end. The distance between the 
bends will then be 7 in., or the distance across the crown, and the 
41_in. ends will be long enough to give a height of 23 in. to the crown 
and allow 2-in. ends for making the twists. Take the top brace 
wire a and mark the middle points of the four sides, as 7, k, /, and m, 
using as a gauge a strip of paper equal to the length of one side, 
folded in the middle; and do the same to the bottom brace wire c. 
Then take the support wire , which has been bent as just described, 
lay it across from 1 to m, and twist it around the top brace wire at / 
and m, allowing the ends to project straight downwards. Take the 
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similar support wire 7, lay it across from j to k and twist it around 
the brace wire at j and k. The next step is to make the diagonal 
support wires n and o. The diagonal distance across the crown is 
10 in., and each end must be 44 in. long; therefore, each of the wires n 
and o is made from a piece of brace wire 19 in. long with 43 in. 
bent down at each end. These support wires are laid across from p 
to g and r to s and twisted around the top brace wire at these points, 
as shown. 


37. The four support wires have now been attached to the top 
brace wire a, Fig. 23, and the eight ends, each 4} in. long, extend 
downwards from the brace wire. Take a paper gauge 23 in. long, 
measure off the height of the crown on each of these ends, from the 
points p, m, s, etc., and bend the ends outwards. Then take the 
brace wire c, lay it on these bent support wires with the overlapped 
ends under those of the wire a, and twist the support wires around 
the lower brace wire c at the corners and the middle points of the 
sides. Cut off these ends close to the wire c and press the twists 
tight with the pliers. Next, take the brace wire b and tie it to the 
support wires along the side crown, exactly half way between the 
top and bottom brace wires a and c. This distance can be judged 
by eye, after a little experience has been gained; otherwise, the 
points at which the tie wires are to be fastened can be marked by 
using a paper gauge 1{ in. long and marking the support wires below 
the points p, m, s, etc. Tie the support wires together at the point ¢ 
and then go over all the tie wires and tighten them. The square 
crown can be made with 5 yd. of brace wire. 


TRIANGLE CROWN 


38. The triangle crown, shown in Fig. 24, is different from 
the types that have been described thus far, because it has only 
three support wires. The head-size wire a is 24 in. around and is 
made in precisely the same manner as the head-size wires of the pre- 
ceding crowns. The top brace wire b and the middle brace wire c 
are triangles, each side of which is 8 in. in length. The lengths of 
the brace wires and of the head-size wire are the same, therefore, or 
24 in. Consequently, the brace wires are made at the same time 
as the head-size wire, and exactly like it, and the two extra circles are 
then bent to form triangles. To form the top brace wire b, for example, 
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take one of the 24-in. circles, measure 4 in. on each side of the mid- 
dle point d of the overlapped ends, and bend the wire at these points ¢ 
and f. Measure off 8 in. from e to g and bend the wire at g. Now 
straighten the wire between the bends, and the top brace wire is 
formed. The middle brace wire is formed in the same way, but the 
sides are not straightened, as they must curve outwards slightly, to 
fit well around the support wires. 


39. The three support wires h, 7, and j, Fig. 24, are of the same 
shape and length. The distance d g across the top of the crown is 
7in., and the height dkis3in. Allowing 2 in. at each end for twist- 
ing around the head-size wire a, the length required for each sup- 
port wire is 2+3+7+3+2=17 in. Take three pieces of brace wire 
each 17 in. long, and at each end of each wire bend down a piece 
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5 in. long. The distance between the bends will then be 7 in., cor- 
responding to the distance d g, and each of the 5-in. ends will allow 
3 in. for the height d k and 2 in. for twisting. Take one of these sup- 
port wires, lay it across from d to g, twist it around the top brace 
wire at d and g, and bend the ends down. Do the same thing with 
the other two support wires at the points fand/, ande and m. There 
will now be six ends of support wires projecting down 5 in. below the 
top brace wire b. Make a paper gauge 3 in. long, measure down 
3 in. along each of the six ends, and turn up the remaining 2-in. piece 
on each. Then the frame is ready to have the head-size wire a 
attached. 
It may happen, during the making of a frame, that the wire will 
break accidentally, or the covering will be torn off and necessitate 
cutting out the bare part. When such an emergency occurs, the wire 
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should not be spliced nor should its ends be twisted together; instead, 
the plan followed at f should be adopted. The broken end is twisted 
around the top brace wire at f and the extra length is cut off, after 
which a new piece is twisted around the top brace wire beside the 
twist just made at f, and then carried down to n. If the break had 
occurred between / and f, the broken end would have been cut off 
after twisting at J, and the new wire would have been started beside 
it at that point. 


40. There are six ends to the support wires in the triangle crown, 
Fig. 24, and so the head-size wire must be divided into six equal 
parts. It is 24 in. around, and one-sixth of 24 is 4; so that a paper 
gauge 4 in. long can be used. If some other head-size than 24 in. 
is employed, a strip of paper should be cut to the exact head-size, 
then folded into three equal parts, and one of these three parts should 
be folded in the middle. One-half of one of these three equal parts 
is then the correct length of gauge needed to divide the head-size 
into six equal parts. Begin at the point k, and mark the points n, 
o, p, etc. Lay the head-size wire a on the bent-up ends of the sup- 
port wires, with the point k directly beneath d, and twist the ends of 
the wire h around the head-size wire at k and p. ‘Twist the ends of 
the other support wires around the head-size wire at the other points 
n,o,g,andr. Now take a paper gauge 13 in. long and mark the points 
s, t, u, etc., midway between the top brace wire 6 and the head-size 
wire a. Put on the middle brace wire c and tie it fast at the points s, 
t, u, etc., add a tie wire at v to hold the support wires together, cut 
off the ends of the support wires close to the head-size wire a, flatten 
the twists with the pliers, tighten all the tie wires, and the crown is 
finished. It can be made with 4 yd. of brace wire. 


ACORN CROWN 


41. The form of crown shown in Fig. 25 is known as the acorn 
crown, and the method of making it with a 24-in. head-size is as 
follows: Make the head-size wire a as for the preceding crowns, 
and mark it off into eight equal parts with a paper gauge, begin- 
ning at the middle point b of the overlapped ends. There are four 
support wires, and the distance from b to c, measured along the curve 
of the wire, is 7 in. Allowing 2 in. at the end of each half of a sup- 
port wire for twisting around the head-size wire a, the length of each 
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support wire must be 2+7+7+2=18 in. Cut off a piece of brace 
wire of this length, bend it exactly in the middle, or 9 in. from the 
ends, and bend in each end at a point 2 in. from the end. Using this 
piece as a pattern, bend and cut off three more support wires exactly 
like it. Then fasten the four wires to the head-size wire a at the 
points that were marked off on that wire by the use of the gauge. 
When all four wires have been fastened, cut off the ends close ay the 


head-size wire, press the twists firmly with the pliers and then draw 
the top bends together at c with a piece of tie wire. 


' 42, As the distance from b toc, Fig. 25, is 7 in., three brace wires 
must be added in order to give sufficient strength to the frame. 
These three brace wires are equally spaced; therefore, take a strip of 
paper, cut off a length of 7+4=1# in. as a gauge, and with it mark 
off the points d, e, f, g, etc., around to h, at a distance of 13 in. above 
the head-size wire a. Tie one end of a piece of brace wire loosely 
at h, stretch the wire around to f, and tie it there with a piece of tie 
wire. Tie it at the point g with tie wire, and continue around to h. 
Then remove the loose tie wire at h and tie both parts of the brace 
wire to the support wire 7. At d tie both wires to the support wire, 
and stretch the brace wire to the point e. Cut it from the coil { in, 
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beyond e, and twist a piece of tie wire around both brace wires and 
the support wire at e. Now take the 1j-in. paper gauge and mark 
off the points 7, k, 1, etc., above the points d, e, f, etc., and then fasten 
the brace wire m in place in the same manner as that just described. 
Again use the 13-in. gauge to mark the position of the brace wire n, 
and fasten it to the support wires. Finally, go over the frame and 
tighten all tie wires. Less than 5 yd. of brace wire is required for 
this frame. 


SQUARE CROWN WITH CIRCULAR HEAD-SIZE WIRE 


438. A crown having a circular head-size wire and a square top 
is shown in Fig. 26. The head-size wire a is 24 in. around and is 
made in the usual way, with a 3-in. overlap. The square top brace 
wire b measures 6 in. on each side, and the height cdis3in. The 


distance ef from corner to corner, diagonally, on top of the crown, 
is 8} in., and from side to side or from front to back is 6 in. Allow- 
ing 2 in. at each end of each support wire for twisting around the head- 
size wire, the length of each diagonal support wire will be 2+3-+84 
+3+2=185 in., and the length of the front-to-back and side-to-side 
support wires is 2+38+6+8+2=16 in. <A piece 5 in. long is turned 
down at each end of each of the four support wires; this length allows 
3 in. to form the height of the crown and 2 in. to twist around the 
head-size wire. 


44. To construct the crown shown in Fig. 26, first mark the middle 
points d, g, h, and 7 of the square top as explained in connection 
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with the square crown. Then put on the front-to-back and the 
side-to-side support wires 7 and k, twisting them once around the top 
brace wire b at the middle points marked. Next put on the diagonal 
support wires, twisting them once around the top brace wire at each 
corner. Cut a paper gauge 3 in. in length, measure off the height 
of the crown from the points d, g, h, and7, and the corners of the square 
top, and turn up the ends of the support wires at the marks thus made. 
Take the head-size wire a, mark it off into eight equal divisions, 
set it on the bent-up ends of the support wires with the middle point ¢ 
of the overlap directly beneath the point d, and twist the ends of the 
support wires around the head-size wire at the equally spaced marks. 
Then cut off the ends close to the wire a and press the twists firmly. 
Tie the support wires together at the middle point J. Finally, put 
on the middle brace wire m midway between the top brace wire and 
the head-size wire, and tighten all the tie wires. The brace wire m 
is 24 in. in length, with a 3-in. overlap. Less than 5 yd. of brace 
wire is required for this crown. 


ECCENTRIC CROWNS 


45. The crowns that have been described in the foregoing 
articles are the standard forms in most common use; but they do 
not by any means include all forms. The odd, irregular shapes that 
are made to carry out the ideas of designers and to produce unusual 
effects are known as eccentric crowns, and their number and dif- 
ferences render it impossible to give instructions for making them. 
As far as the details of the work are concerned, eccentric crowns 
involve many of the operations that are used in constructing the 
standard forms; however, it is necessary to adapt these operations 
to the altered conditions imposed by the change from a regular to 
a very irregular shape. 
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SKELETON FOUNDATIONS 


(PART 2) 
WIRE FRAMES—(Continued) 


CONSTRUCTION OF WIRE BRIMS 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


1. Ordinarily, a skeleton foundation is of the two-piece type; 
that is, the usual wire frame consists of two parts, a crown and a 
brim, made separate and then combined by being fastened together. 
However, it is possible to make the crown and the brim in one piece, 
thus forming a one-piece frame, as will be shown later. Either wire 
or buckram may be used to construct a brim, but this Section will 
describe the construction of wire brims only. Wire brims may be 
made in a variety of shapes, and their widths may vary from 1 in. 
to 1 ft. or more, according to the dictates of fashion. The different 
forms of crowns that were described in the preceding Section can be 
used in combination with any of the various brims illustrated in this 
Section, thus giving a large number of two-piece frames of different 
styles. 


2. The covered brim of a hat fulfils three important objects. It 
affords protection to the eyes from the glare of strong light; it serves 
as a support for certain kinds of trimmings; and it forms a frame 
for the face. In the construction of a wire brim, the first step is te 
measure the head-size and then to make the head-size wire to this 
measurement. The method of doing this is exactly the same as 
that used in making a head-size wire for a crown. The wire at the 
outer edge of a brim is called the edge wire, and the wires that 
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extend otttwards from the head-size wire to the edge wire like the 
spokes of a wheel are known as support wires, just as in the construc- 
tion of wire crowns. Wires that extend around the brim between the 
head-size wire and the edge wire, and are more or less nearly circular 
in form, are known as brace wires. 


SAILOR BRIM 


3. <A very simple form of wire brim, known as the sailor brim, 
is shown in Fig. 1. Various lengths of head-size and edge wires and 


widths of brim may be used, but in this particular instance the head- 
size is 24 in., the edge wire is 43 in. around, and the width of brim 
is 3 in. The first step is to make the head-size wire a, in the 
usual way, using No. 21 brace wire, as for crowns. The brace wire b 
is of the same size and is made in the same way. It is an absolutely 
necessary part of the sailor brim, since the rigidity of the construc- 
tion depends on it. A brim consisting merely of a head-size wire 
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and an edge wire joined by straight support wires would have no 
stiffness whatever; but by placing the brace wire b } in. above the 
head-size wire a and joining them by support wires whose longer 
ends extend out to the edge wire c, a very rigid brim is produced. 
As there are eight support wires, the head-size wire a, the brace wire b, 
and the edge wire c are marked off into eight equal divisions. Paper 
gauges, made as previously explained, are used for this purpose. 


4. The distance d e, Fig. 1, between the brace wire b and the head- 
size wire a is $ in., and the width ef of the brim is 3 in. If 2 in. is 
allowed at each end for making the twists, the length of wire required 
tor each support wire is 2+4+3+2=7}4 in. Therefore, cut eight 
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pieces of brace wire, each 7% in. long. Take up the brace wire b 
and twist the end of one of the 7$-in. support wires around it at d; 
twist another support wire around it at the next division mark g; 
and continue around the brace wire b until the eight support wires are 
fastened to it at equal distances apart. Then cut off the ends of the 
support wires close to the brace wire b and press the twists firmly. 
The next stage in the construction is shown clearly in Fig. 2. Drop 
the ends of the support wires through imside the head-size wire a, 
taking care to have the overlapped ends of the wires a and 6 in line 
at the same end. On one of the support wires, as, for example, the 
one fastened at h, measure off a length hz of 3 in., and make a bend 
at i. Move the head-size wire into this bend, so that the proper 
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mark on the wire a is at the bend, and then twist the support wire 7 
around the head-size wire at 7, in the manner indicated. The end of 
the wire 7 will have to be passed through between the wires a and b; 
but it is flexible, and no difficulty will be experienced in making the 
twist. Then do the same with the remaining seven support wires, 
keeping the wires a and b $ in. apart all around. 


5. After the support wires have been twisted around the head- 
size wire at the eight equally spaced points, proceed as shown in 
Fig. 3. Take the tape measure and place one end against the head- 
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size wire a, at the point where a support wire is fastened, and hold 
it there with the thumb and forefinger of one hand. Take the pliers 
in the other hand, open the jaws, let the tape measure and the sup- 
port wire rest in the opening of the jaws, and move the pliers out- 
wards along the support wire until the inner side of the pliers comes 
to the 3-in. mark on the tape. At this point close the jaws on the 
support wire and the tape and bend the end of the wire upwards by 
giving the pliers a slight twist. In the same manner, bend each of 
the other support wires upwards at a point 3 in. from the head-size 
wire. If desired, a paper gauge can be used instead of the tape 
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measure. Next, bend all of the support wires so that they stick straight 
out from the head-size wire as in Fig. 1, and set the 43-in. edge wire 
into the bends at their outer ends, taking care to have the mark f, 
at the middle of the overlapped ends, directly opposite the points d 
and e. Then twist the support wires around the edge wire at the 
eight marked points, cut off their ends, and press the twists firmly. 
To give stiffness, make the edge wire 55 in. long, so that it will have 
a 12-in. overlap. The overlapped wires will then extend across three 
support wires, as shown at k, f, and J. If the ends at k and / are 
found to be too long, they can be cut off after the brim is finished. 
The sailor brim may be made either circular or oval in shape. Five 
yards of wire will be sufficient to make this brim. 


6. If the edge wire is made 48 in. around, the brim in Fig. 1 will 
be straight and flat, and 3 in. wide; but if it is desired to have the 
brim slope downwards all around, all that is necessary is to make 
the edge wire shorter. The shorter the edge wire, the more sharply 
will the brim slope downwards. For example, if the edge wire is 
4 in. shorter, or 39 in. around, and the width of the brim is kept at 
3 in., the outer edge of the brim will be almost 2 in. lower than that 
shown in Fig. 1, forming what may be termed a drooped brim. It 
will be observed in the illustration that no brace wires are used 
between the head-size wire a and the edge wire c. If the braid or 
other material used to cover the brim is stiff or strong, no additional 
brace wires are needed; but if the material is 
light in weight, it may be necessary to put in 
one or more brace wires. 


b c 


7. Shifting Position of Twist.—In twist- 
ing a support wire to the head-size wire or to 
an edge wire it may happen that the twist will 
be made a little to one side of the correct point, 
so that the position of the twist will have to be 
changed. As an example, take the case shown 
in Fig.4. The support wire a has been fastened a 
_ to the brace wire b at c and has been twisted Fic. 4 
around the head-size wire d at a point e a little too far to the left- 
This twist, to be in its correct position, should be directly below the 
point c, so that the part f of the support wire will be square with 
both wires b and d. To shift the twist, the support wire does not 
have to be untwisted wholly from the head-size wire d. The end is 
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simply pushed down and back to the position shown dotted ats. 
This loosens the twist at e to such an extent that the twist can be 
slid along the wire d to the correct point. The end of the support 
wire is then drawn up again, making a tight twist at the new point 
on the head-size wire. 


8. Method of Shortening a Wire.—Another error that may 
very easily occur in making a frame is that of getting a support wire 
toolong. This is illustrated in Fig. 5 (a), in which the support wire a 
has been twisted around the edge wire b at c and cut off, after which 
it has been found that the 
distance c d is too great by 
perhaps } in. It is not 
necessary to untwist the 
wire at c and put in a new 
support wire in order to 
correct this fault. Simply 
grip the twist at c with 
the jaws of the pliers and 
turn the whole twist 
around the wire b until 
another full turn has been 
added, as shown in (6). It 
will then be found that the distance from c to d has been shortened. 
The twisting may be continued until the wire has been shortened the 
desired amount. This method is to be used, of course, only when a 
wire is to be shortened a small fraction of an inch. 


Fig. 5 


MUSHROOM DROOP 


9. The form of brim illustrated in Fig. 6 is called the mushroom 
droop. It consists of a top brace wire a and a head-size wire b 
that are circular, and each 24 in. around. The edge wire c is 43 in. 
around, the height de is { in., and the width d f of the brim is 32 in. 
The head-size wire and the top brace wire are made in the usual 
manner. There are eight support wires, and if 2 in. is allowed at 
each end for twisting around the top brace wire and the edge wire, 
the length required for each will be 2+2+32+2=83 in.: therefore, 
cut eight pieces of brace wire, each 84 in. long. Mark off the top 
brace wire a into eight equal spaces and at these marks attach the 
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eight support wires, just as in starting the plain sailor brim, after 
which cut off the short ends of the support wires close to the wire a. 
Take a j-in. paper gauge, mark off 3 in. on each support wire, and 
make a bend at each point. Set the head-size wire b into these bends, 
and twist each support wire once around the head-size wire. Be very 
sure to have the overlapped ends of the head-size wire beneath the 


overlap on the top brace wire, and see that the support wires are 
twisted around at the eight points d, g, h, 2, etc., spaced equally on 
the head-size wire. 


10. Now, as the brim is to be 3? in. wide, cut a paper gauge of 
this size, or use the tape measure as illustrated in Fig. 3, and from the 
points d, g, h, 7, etc., Fig. 6, mark off the lengths df, g7, hk, zl, etc., 
on the support wires and make a bend at each of the points thus 
marked. Take the edge wire c and mark it off into eight equal parts 
by the use of a paper gauge made as described previously. Set it 
on the bent-up ends of the support wires, with the overlap below 
the overlap of the head-size wire, and twist the support wires around 
it at the points thus marked. Cut off the support wires close to the 
edge wire and press all the twists firmly. The edge wire will then 
be about 21 in. below the head-size wire, and the brim will droop 
evenly all around. The brace wires m, n, and o must now be added 
to complete the construction of the brim and give it the necessary 
rigidity. These brace wires are fastened on top of the support wires, 
with the overlaps at the back. The method of attaching them is 
exactly the same as that used in attaching brace wires to the support 
wires of a crown. They are spaced equally, or 1f in. apart. Eight 
yards of brace wire will be found sufficient to make this brim. 

A7-6 
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UPTURNED BRIMS 


11. The form of upturned brim shown in Fig. 7 is made up of 
the same number and lengths of wires as the mushroom droop in 


Fig. 6. In fact, the upturned brim is only a variation of shape of 
the mushroom droop. To make the upturned brim shown in Fig. 7, 
first construct a mushroom droop according to the directions given 
in the preceding two articles. Then, at the points where the brace 
wire n, Fig. 6, is tied to the support wires, bend all the support wires 
upwards at the same angle, so that the edge wire will be at the same 
height all around. The result will be the upturned brim shown in 
Fig. 7. If the work is done accurately, the edge wire c will be just 
as far above the brace wire nu as it was below that wire in Fig. 6. 


12. Another variation of shape of the mushroom droop is shown 
in Fig. 8, in which one side only is turned up, the other side remain- 


ing as in the original droop. The brim is constructed according to 
the directions already given for making a mushroom droop, after 
which the support wires are bent to produce the shape shown in the 
illustration. It is to be noted that the support wires are not bent 
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to the same extent all around, but that the bend is greatest at the left 
side or at the point a. At the front b and the back c the bends are 
about the same, and at the right side d there is practically no bend in 
the support wire. The other four support wires are bent to such 
extent as to give the edge wire e a graceful, smooth droop from the 
upper edge at the left to the lowest point at the right side. 


POKE BRIM 


13. Another form of brim that is very similar in construction 
to the mushroom droop is the poke brim shown in Fig. 9. The dif- 
ference between the two is that the droop of the poke brim is not the 
same at all points, but changes from a slight droop at the front to a 
rather pronounced one at the back. Moreover, the support wires are 
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not straight, but are curved to a greater or less extent. The poke 
brim shown has a head-size wire a that is 24 in. around, bent to an 
oval measuring 85 in. from front to back and 7 in. from side to side. 
The top brace wire b is of the same size and shape. The edge wire c 
is oval, measuring 123 in. from front to back and 10 in. from side to 
side. It is 35 in. around, and is curved more sharply at the front 
than at the back. The distance between the top brace wire and 
the head-size wire is 3 in. and the support wires vary in length from 
21 to 22 in. The longer support wires are used at the front and back, 
and the shorter ones at the sides. 


14. To make the poke brim, first construct the 24-in. head-size 
wire a, Fig. 9, and the top brace wire b just like it, and then stretch 
them to ovals 83in. by 7in. Mark off each into eight equal parts and 
attach the eight support wires to the top brace wire b at these points. 
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The support wires may all be cut to the same length, 7% in., which 
will allow ends sufficiently long to enable the support wires to be 
twisted around the top brace wire and the edge wire. On each sup- 
port wire mark off a length of ~ in. from the top brace wire and at 
these points fasten the head-size wire by twisting each support wire 
once around the head-size wire. Now mark off the width of the brim 
at the various points. The lengths de and f g are made 2{ in. each 
and the wires are bent up at e and g. The lengths hz, 7k, 1m, and 
n o are made 23 in. each, and the wires are bent up at 7, k, m, and o. 
The remaining support wires are bent so that the lengths pq and rs 
are 21 in. each. The brim is then ready to have the edge wire 
attached. 


15. Take the edge wire c, Fig. 9, and stretch it to an oval meas- 
uring 123 in. from the front e to the back g where the ends are over- 
lapped, and 10 in. from side to side, or from 2 to k. Make a paper 
gauge in the usual way and divide the edge wire into eight equal 
parts, beginning at the point g on the overlap. Set the edge wire 
on the support wires and bend the support wires around it at the 
front and back points e and g. Then twist the side support wires 
around it atz and k. Measure the widths of the brim at these four 
places, and if they are not as stated in the preceding article, correct 
them as explained in Art. 8. Now bend these four support wires 
that have been attached, giving the side ones a droop and the front 
and back ones the form shown in the illustration. Then attach 
the other four support wires at the marked points m, 0, s, and q. 
Cut off the ends of the eight support wires close to the edge wire 
and press all twists down tight. Then give the corresponding sup- 
port wires at the right and left sides the same bend, so that the two 
sides of the brim will be alike. Finally, add the two brace wires t 
and u, spacing them equally on the support wires, by making gauges 
and dividing the several wires into three equal parts, tying them with 
tie wires at the points thus marked. This brim can be made with 
6 yd. of brace wire. 


REDUCING HEAD-SIZE AND WIDTH OF BRIM 


16. Reducing Head-Size.—When a frame is factory-made, 
instead of being especially designed for the wearer, it is apt to be too 
large in the head-size; consequently, some means must be adopted 
to reduce the head-size and make the frame of a size to fit the wearer. 
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A simple method of attaining this result is shown in Fig. 10. The 
illustration shows a brim whose head-size wire a and top brace wire b 
originally were of the same size and form, and both too large for 
the wearer. The wire b was directly above the wire a and the short 
ends c, d, e, etc., of the support wires stood straight up and down. 


17. To reduce the head-size of the brim, bend the top brace wire b, 
Fig. 10, upwards at the points /, g, h, 7, etc., midway between the 
points where the support wires are fastened. The effect of these 
bends will be to shorten the wire b and at the same time to cause 
the short ends c, d, e, etc., of the support wires to slant inwards. 
The amount of bending at the points g, h, 7, etc., depends on how much 
the wire is to be shortened; the greater the amount of shortening 
required, the more must the wire b be bent. The bending should be 
continued until the wire b is shortened to such an extent that the 
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brim will fit when tried on the head. Then a wire 7 should be tied 
to the brace wire b at the points f, g, h, etc., to prevent the bends 
at those points from straightening out and thus increasing the size 
of the opening. The overlapped ends of the wire 7 must be at the 
back of the brim. 


18. Reducing Width of Brim.—If a brim of the desired width 
cannot be obtained readily, a wide brim may be purchased and the 
width may easily be reduced; or, if the style changes from wide to 
narrower brims, an old brim may be made narrower without much 
effort. A method of reducing the width of a wire brim is shown in 
Fig. 11. The original width of the brim is represented by the 
length a b of the support wire and the width to which the brim is to 
be reduced is the length ac. The method of doing this is simply 
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to loosen the edge wire d by opening the twists at the outer ends of 
the support wires and then to attach the edge wire to the support 
wires at the desired distance from the head-size wire e. To loosen 
the twist at the end of a support wire, take the pliers and grip the 
end of the twist firmly between the points of the jaws, as shown in 
Fig. 12. Then push downwards and forwards on the handles of the 
pliers, thus loosening the support wire from the edge wire. It is 
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not necessary to loosen all the support wires before beginning to 
refasten the edge wire; in fact, it will be found easier to allow the 
edge wire to remain fast at two or three places, as at f, g, and h, 
Fig, 11. 


19. Cut a strip of paper of a length equal to ac, Fig. 11, to be 
used as a gauge, and from the head-size wire e mark off the points 
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2, 7, k, etc., which are the points at which the edge wire is to be refast- 
ened to give the desired width of brim. Begin at some point, as 7, 
and twist the support wire around the edge wire, then proceed to j 
and repeat the operation, and so continue around the brim, attaching 
the edge wire at the points marked on the support wires. When the 
point & is reached, it will probably be found necessary to loosen the 
twist at f, for the edge wire d will creep forwards as the refastening 
proceeds, because the edge wire of the smaller brim requires less wire 
than the edge circle of the original brim. It will not be necessary 
to space the support wires on the smaller edge wire during the refasten- 
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ing operations, because the brace wire / will hold the support wires in 
position and keep them equally spaced. Care must be taken to have 
the overlap of the new edge wire come at the back of the brim, corre- 
sponding to the position of the overlap m of the brace wire /. By the 
time the refastening is completed, it will be found that there are sev- 
eral inches of edge wire that are not needed. This extra length 
should be cut off, after the overlap has been made. Finally, cut off 
the short ends of the support wires close to the edge wire d in its 
new position and press all the twists firmly with the pliers. 
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TURBAN BRIM 


20. The turban brim is shown completed in Fig. 13. It is 
oval in shape, that is, longer from front to back than from side to 
side, and the rolled effect of the brim is produced by bending the sup- 
port wires in wide, smooth curves. To indicate the method of making 
this type of brim, directions will be given for the construction of one 
having a 24-in. head-size, and the lengths of the other wires will 
correspond to this head-size. For any other head-size, of course, 
the measurements will have to be changed somewhat. The head- 
size wire a is made 27 in. long, with a 3-in. overlap, in the usual way, 
and the top brace wire b is made like it, after which each is stretched 
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to an oval measuring 8} in. by 7 in. and is marked off into eight equal 
parts. The longest support wire measures 63 in. from the brace 
wire b to the edge wire c, and if 2 in. is allowed at each end for twist- 
ing, the length required will be 2+63+2=103 in. To save time, 
cut the eight support wires at the same time, and each 103 in. long. 
Ir the illustration the top brace wire b is shown bent up to sharp 
points between the places where the support wires are attached. 
This is done to shorten the wire and cause the brim to taper inwards 
from the head-size wire, and thus allow a tapered crown, such as a 
dome crown, to be set in place without any difficulty. 


21. To make the turban brim, take the top brace wire b, Fig. 18, 
and attach the eight support wires at the equally spaced points. 
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The head-size wire a is to be } in. below the top brace wire; so take 
a paper gauge > in. long and measure off this length on each sup- 
port wire below the brace wire b. Put on the head-size wire at these 
points by giving each support wire one complete turn around the 
head-size wire. The length of the support wire at the front, from 
dtoe,is4in. Before bending this wire up, therefore, measure off 
4 in. from the twist d and make a bend to locate the point e. The 
back support wire, from f to g, and the wires from h to i and j to k 
are also made 4 in. long and are measured off in the same way as d e. 
The side support wires are to be 6 in. long; so measure off the lengths 
lm and no, making each 6 in. and bend the wires at m and o to 
mark these points. Finally, in the same way, make the lengths p q 
and 7 s each 53 in. 


22. Now bend the eight support wires to wide, easy curves, 
as shown in Fig. 13, making the curves at the back shorter and sharper 
than those at the front. The curves may be made very easily by 
drawing the wires between the thumb and forefinger and at the 
same time bending them over the thumb. It may be necessary 
to repeat this operation several times before the desired curve is 
obtained. The lower points t and u of the bends at the sides, just 
over the ears, should be lower than the others; but those at v and w, 
at front and back, should be but little lower than the head-size wire. 
When all have been bent so that the curves of the corresponding 
wires on opposite sides are alike, attach the edge wire c, beginning 
at the back, where the overlapped ends should be placed. This edge 
wire will be low at the front and back, and high at the sides, and will 
have an oval shape, with the bends at e and g fairly sharp. The 
length of the wire c will be 30 in., with a 4-in. overlap, making the 
oval measure 26 in. around. The brace wire x 1s tied to the support 
wires at the lowest points of the bends. The other three brace wires 
are not equally spaced, but are placed so as to preserve the out- 
line of the brim. Nine yards of brace wire will be ample for the 
construction of this brim. 


23. A completed turban, showing a dome crewn set in place on 
the brim just described, is illustrated in Fig. 14. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that the brim and the crown are first covered 
with braid or other material before they are fastened together. The 
illustration is intended to show how the crown fits on the brim. The 
head-size wire a of the crown must fit down on the head-size wire 6 
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of the brim with the overlaps at the same point. The reasons for 
bending the top brace wire c of the brim can now be readily under- 
stood. The dome crown begins to taper inwards above the head- 
size wire, and if the top brace wire c were left the same size and shape 
as the head-size wire b, it would not be possible to make the dome 
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crown fit down easily. However, by bending the wire c at the points 
shown, the brim is given a taper above the head-size wire b to corre- 
spond to that of the crown. 


TOQUE BRIM 


24. The form of frame shown in Fig. 15 is called a toque brim. 
The head-size wire a and the top brace wire b are of the same size and 
shape and are jin. apart. To them are fastened eight support wires, 
spaced equally. These wires are carried downwards and outwards 
below the head-size wire to a distance of 1} in., where they are bent 
and turned upwards. They are made long enough so that their 
upper ends are from 1 in. to 3 in. above the head-size wire, and the 
edge wire c is fastened at the ends of the support wires. To make 
the brim higher at one side than at the other, the support wires are 
made longest at the points where the greatest height is desired. To 
outline the method of making a brim of this form, complete direc- 
tions and actual measurements will be given; but it must be remem- 
bered that these dimensions will produce a frame of a certain size. 
If a different size is desired, or if it is desired to alter the height or 
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the curvature of the brim to suit different wearers or to bring out 
special ideas of the maker, other lengths of wires must be used. 


25. The head-size wire a, Fig. 15, is 24 in. around and is made 
in exactly the same manner as the head-size wires of the brims already 
described. The top brace wire is made like it and each wire is then 
divided into eight equal parts for the attachment of the support wires. 
The longest support wire is that which is fastened to the top brace 
wire at d and to the edge wire at e. The length df is 3 in., the 
length f g is 14 in., and the height ge is 44 in. If 2 in. is allowed 
at each end of the wire to allow it to be twisted readily around the 
top brace wire and the edge wire, the length of this longest support 
wire will be 2+2+13+43+2=103} in. As wire is inexpensive, 
the eight support wires may as well be cut at the same time, ard 
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each made 103 in. long. Fasten these to the top brace wire b at the 
eight points marked, cut them off close and press the twists firmly. 
Measure off a length of # in. from the top brace wire along each 
support wire to locate the points where the head-size wire is to be 
attached, and twist each support wire once around the head-size 
wire. Be sure to have the overlapped ends of the head-size wire 
beneath those of the top brace wire. 


26. After the head-size wire is fastened, let the support wires 
extend straight downwards. Take a paper gauge 14 in. long and 
from the points f, h, 7, etc., mark off lengths from the head-size wire 
downwards, locating the points g, 7, k, etc., at which the support 
wires are to be bent upwards. The sharpness of these bends cannot 
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be definitely stated because it should be varied according to the 
features of the wearer. If the toque is for a woman with a narrow, 
long face, the bends at g, 7, k, etc., should be rather sharp, so that 
the brim will lie close to the head; but if the face is round and full, 
the bends should be less sharp and the brim should stand out farther 
from the head. Bend the support wires upwards and curve each 
inwards, giving more roll to the longer wires g e, 7 1, and k m than to 
those on the opposite side. The lengths 7] and km are made 4 in. 
each, and the length ge is made 44 in. The remaining five support 
wires are made 23 in. in length from the bends to the points n, 0, p, q, 
and r, and marks are made at these points. Then the edge wire c, 
which measures 26 in. around and has a 3-in. overlap, is fastened at 
the points thus marked, the ends are cut off, and the twists pressed 
down. The points m, n, 0, p, etc., are not equally spaced along the 
edge wire, because the support wires are bent up so as to give a 
smooth roll to the brim. 


27. When the support wires have been twisted on the three 
wires a, b, and c, Fig. 15, the form of the brim is fixed; but the frame 
must be made rigid by the addition of brace wires. As may be seen 
in the illustration, these are four in number and are all attached 
on the outside of the support wires; that is, none of the brace wires 
lie between the upturned ends of the support wires. They are tied 
on the outside, because the tying can be done with less difficulty 
when they are in this position. The brace wire s is fastened to the 
support wires at the bottoms of the bends 7, g, k, ete., and the wire ¢ 
is put on midway between the wire s and the head-size wire a. The 
wires u and v are so located that the part of each support wire from 
the bend to the edge wire is divided into three nearly equal parts. 
The divisions need not be exactly equal; the main point is to locate 
the brace wires so as to stiffen the frame to the best advantage and 
at the same time maintain the general shape. Care must be taken 
to put all the overlaps of these brace wires at the back of the brim. 
A toque brim of the dimensions given can be made with less than 
9 yd. of wire. 
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ONE-PIECE FRAMES 


BONNET FRAME 


28. The preceding descriptions of the construction of crowns 
and brims have outlined the methods to be followed in making these 
parts of the frame separately; but it is possible to make the crown 
and the brim in one piece, thus producing what is called a one-piece 
frame, to distinguish it from the two-piece frame made by combining 
a crown and a brim that have been made separately. The two-piece 
frame is the easier to construct and handle; on the other hand, the 
one-piece frame made particularly to fit the wearer represents the 
highest type of the frame-maker’s art. The factory-made one-piece 
Irame is constructed on blocks or shapers and is the cheapest kind 
of frame made. The disadvantage of the one-piece frame is that it 
cannot be altered very easily or successfully. 


29. An example of one-piece construction is the bonnet frame 
shown completed in Fig. 16. It consists of four support wires that 
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form a dome-shaped crown and are fastened to a head-size wire a. 
The head-size wire is not a regular oval, as in most of the preceding 
constructions, but is bent sharply upwards at the back, as shown by 
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the arch bcd. This bonnet frame is of the type largely worn by 
elderly women, who coil the hair into a knot at the back of the head. 
The arching of the head-size wire at the back, therefore, allows the 
frame to rest well on the top of the head without pressing on the 
coil of hair. The support wires are twisted once around the head- 
size wire and their ends are then bent outwards and upwards to form 
a rolling brim, at the top of which the edge wire e is fastened. The 
brim is stiffened by the addition of the two brace wires f and g, and 
the crown by the single brace wire h. 


80. The beginning of the bonnet frame is shown in Fig. 17 (a). 
Make a 24-in. head-size wire a by taking a piece of brace wire 27 in. 
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long, overlapping the ends for a distance of 3 in., and tying them 
as shown. Divide it into eight equal parts with a paper gauge, 
beginning at the middle point c of the overlap, and make marks at 
the points of division. The points b and d will then be 3 in. from the 
point c. At these points b and d bend the head-size wire upwards 
and forwards, as shown in (b), thus forming the arch. This illustra- 
tion, as well as those that show the later stages of the construction, 
are lettered the same as the corresponding parts in the finished frame, 
Fig. 16, and so the steps in the construction may easily be followed 
in the illustration of the completed frame, as well. The parts of the 
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head-size wire that extend from the points b and d, Fig. 17 (6), to 
the front of the bonnet at 7 should be curved upwards, as shown. 


31. After the head-size wire has been bent to shape as in Rigel 7. 
the support wires should be fastened to it, as shown in Fig. 18. Put 
on the support wire from back to front first. The length from c 
to z is 95 in., and another 63 in. should be allowed for the roll of the 
brim and for twisting around the edge wire. Therefore, take a piece 
of brace wire 93+63=16 in. long, twist one end around the head- 
size wire c, then measure off 93 in. from the point c and at that point 
twist the support wire around the head-size wire at the front mark 7. 
The side-to-side support wire is next put on. It has a length of 
9 in. from j to k, and the roll at each end requires 4in. To this must 
be added 2 in. at each end for twisting; consequently, the length of wire 
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required for this support wire is 2+4+93+4+2=215 in. Measure 
off 6 in. from one end and at that point twist it around the head- 
size wire at 7. Measure off 93 in. and at the point thus found twist 
it around the head-size wire at k. The diagonal support wires are 
alike and the lengths from b to 1 and d to m are 103 in. each. The 
roll at the front end of each wire is 4 in. and at the back is 23 in.; 
so, allowing 2 in. at each end for twisting, each of these support 
wires must be 2+23+104+4+2=21 in. long. Measure off 43 in. 
from one end of each wire and at the points thus found twist these 
wires around the head-size wire at band d. Measure off 103 in. more 
on each wire, and at these points twist the support wires fast at 1 
and m. Then tie the support wires together where they cross at the 
top of the crown. The frame at this stage will appear as in Fig. 18. 


32. The next step in the construction of the bonnet frame is 
to bend the ends of the support wires so as to form the roll of the brim. 
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A simple method of doing this is shown in Fig. 19. Take a spool 
of thread from which about half of the thread has been used, and 
bend the ends of the support wires up around it, as shown. These 
curves will probably be too small, but it is a stmple matter to open 
them out. Next, lay off the lengths of the ends of the support wires, 
measured from the head-size wire to the edge wire. At the front, 
Fig. 16, mark the point ” by a bend or with a pencil, at a distance 
of 34 in. from 7; on the side-to-side wire mark the points o and p 
so that j o and k p measure 4 in. each; then mark the points g and 7, 
making mq and Ir 33 in. each; and finally make ds and bt each 


1 in. and mark the points s and t. Now fasten the edge wire e 
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by twisting the support wires around it at the points s, p, 7, n, etc., 
that have been marked on the support wires, cut the support wires 
off close, and press down the twists. To prevent the edge wire from 
pulling out, its ends should be looped back over the twists at s and t 
and pressed down firmly. It should be noted that the ends bt 
and ds curve up sharply at 6 and d and lie rather close to the crown. 
The wire s¢ is 203 in. long, including allowance for twists. 


33. The next step in the construction of the bonnet frame is 
to add the brace wire to the brim and crown. Each of the brace 
wires u and v, Fig. 16, is 22% in. long, not including the ‘amounts 
required at the ends to make the twists. They should be fastened 
to the support wires with tie wires and spaced at about equal 
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distances from each other and from the edge wire and the head-size 
wire. The brace wire is put around the crown about midway 
between the top w and the head-size wire, with the overlapped ends 
at the back, just above the arch bcd. The wires u and v are fast- 
ened on the outside of the brim, as shown, and the wire h is on the 
outside of the crown. It is very important to bend the ends of the 
support wires to the desired shape of the bonnet before attaching 
the edge wire and the brace wires; for after these wires are fastened, 
the frame is stiffened so that only the slightest changes of shape are 
possible. This frame can be made with 4 yd. of wire. 


PLAIN SAILOR 


34. Another example of one-piece construction is the frame of 
the sailor shown in Fig. 20. The crown is of the box shape and is 
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2 in. high and the brim has a width of 4in. all around. These dimen- 
sions, of course, can be altered if desired; but for the purpose of illus- 
tration, this frame will be assumed to have the sizes stated and the 
lengths of the various wires will be based on those sizes. The head- 
size wire a is made first, and is 24 in. around. Make the top brace 
wire b of the same size as the head-size wire, and then stretch both 
of them to an oval shape measuring 8} in. long by 7 in. wide. By 
means of a paper gauge, mark off each into eight equal divisions, 
beginning at the middle point of the overlap on each. ‘The sup- 
port wire from c to d is the longest, that from ¢ to jf is the shortest, 
A=? 
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and the remaining two are alike. Each support wire is a single piece 
extending from the edge wire at one side to the edge wire at the 
opposite side. The height of the crown and the width of the brim 
are the same all around, and their sum is 2+4=6 in., which is the 
length of wire required to make one end, asc gandgh. The partsdz 
and ij are the same, and take 6 in. more. Then, 2 in. must be 
allowed at each end for twisting, or 4 in. for both ends. Therefore, 
the length of wire required for twisting and for making the parts 
of each support wire between the top brace wire b and the edge 
wire k is 12+4=16 in. To get the total length required for each 
wire, this 16 in. must be added to the length required across the top 
of the crown. 


35. The length cd, Fig. 20, is 83 in., and the ends require 16 in. 
more, according to the calculations given in the preceding article; 
hence, the total length required for the front-to-back support wire 
is 83-+16=243 in. Cut off a piece of wire of this length, and mark 
its middle point, which corresponds to the middle point /, where all 
the support wires cross. On each side of the middle point of the 
243-in. wire mark off a distance of 4} in.; then the distance between 
these two marks will be 83 in., which is equal toc d. Lay the marks 
on the 243-in. wire on the points c and d at back and front and twist 
each end once around the wire b, as shown at ¢ and d, letting the ends 
extend downwards. Next put on the support wire from e to f. 
The distance ef is 7 in., and 16 in. more is required for the ends; 
therefore, cut a piece of wire 7+16=23 in. long Mark its middle 
point, and on each side of the middle mark off a distance of 3} in., 
which is half of 7in. and corresponds to] eand/f. Lay the support 
wire across the top brace wire with its marks at the side marks e 
and f on the top brace wire and twist each end of the support wire 
once around the brace wire, as shown. 


36. The length mn, Fig. 20, of the diagonal support wire is 

t in., and 16 in. is needed for the ends, so that its total length must 
be 23¢ in., or almost 24 in., and the other diagonal support wire is 
the same. So cut off two lengths of wire, each 24 in. long, and mark 
the middle of each. Now lay one of these 24-in. wires across the top 
brace wire from m to n with the middle point of the support wire at. 1, 
and twist each end once around the top brace wire. Care should 
be taken not to bend the top brace wire out of its oval shape when 
making these twists. Lay the other 24-in. wire across from o to p 
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and fasten it in the same manner. The distances mn and o p will 
be 77 in. each if the work is accurately done. Tie all the support 
wires together at the point / where they cross, this being the middle 
point of the top of the crown. 


37. Now take the tape measure, or a paper gauge of correct 
length, and from the twists c, m, f, 0, etc., Fig. 20, mark off a length 
of 2 in. downwards on each support wire, thus locating the points g, 
gq, r, etc., at which the head-size wire must be attached to produce 
a crown 2 in. high. Bend the support wires upwards and outwards 
at these points. Then set the head-size wire a into the bends, with 
the overlap at the back, and twist the support wires around the head- 
size wire at the eight equally spaced points g, g, 7, etc., giving one 
full turn to each. Next mark off the width of the brim on the sup- 
port wires. Usea paper gauge 4in. long, or a tape measure, and from 
the points g, g, r, etc., mark the points h, s, t, etc., on the support 
wires, making gh, qs, rt,7], etc., each 4in. long. The edge wire k 
must measure 48} in. around and may be made of a piece of spring 
wire of this length fastened with a clip, as shown; or, it may be made 
of brace wire with the ends overlapped, if desired. The overlap 
in such a case should be great enough so that it will reach past the 
twists ath ands. Finally, cut off the ends of the support wires close 
to the edge wire and press all twists firmly. If a spring wire is used 
for the edge wire this brim can be made with 5 yd. of brace wire; 
otherwise, 6 yd. will be needed. 


DOME CROWN AND ROLLED BRIM 


38. The example of one-piece frame shown in Fig. 21, is a com- 
bination of a dome crown with a rolled brim. In this frame the 
opposite halves, taken in any direction, are not alike. The lengths 
and the curves of the support wires must be determined largely by 
the judgment of the maker, who must decide what proportions will 
give the best appearance; for the same width and roll of brim will 
not look equally well on all wearers. However, to serve as a guide, 
the approximate measurements of a frame like that shown will be 
given. 


39. Make the head-size wire a, Fig. 21, in the usual way, 24 in. 
around, and mark it off into eight equal parts, beginning at the 
point b, at the middle of the overlap. The length from 0 to ¢ over 
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the dome is 12 in., the width of the brim b d is 3 in., and at the front 
it is the same. Allowing 2 in. at each end for twisting, the front- 
to-back support wire must have a length of 2+3-+-12+3+2=22 in. 
Cut off a 22-in. length of brace wire and bend up 5 in. at each end. 
Set these bends at the points b and c of the head-size wire, and twist 
the ends of the support wire once around the wire a at these points. 
The side-to-side support wire measures 10 in. from e to f over the 
dome; but at the left side the brim is 6 in. wide, whereas at the right 
side it is only 24in. wide. Allowing 2 in. at each end for twisting, the 
length of the side-to-side support wire is 2+6+10+25+42=223 in. 
Cut a piece of this length, turn up 8 in. at one end and 43 in. at the 


other, set it across from e to f, with the short end to the right, and 
make the twists at e and f. 


40. The diagonal support wires are put on next. Take a piece 
of brace wire 22 in. long, bend up 44 in. at one end, and set this bend 
against the inside of the head-size wire at g, Fig. 21. Twist the end 
of the support wire once around the head-size wire at g. Then carry 
it across the top of the dome to the point h, and make a twist there. 
This support wire should rest against the other two support wires 
at the point 7 where they cross, and should measure 104 in. from g 
toh. The other diagonal support wire, from 7 to k, is made of the 
same length as the first, bent like it, and attached in the same way. 
Then all the support wires are tied together with tie wire at the 
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middle point 7. Complete the dome crown by adding the two brace 
wires | and m, spacing them about equally between the head-size 
wire and the point 7. 


41. The width of the brim must now be marked off on the sup- 
port wires, Fig. 21. It varies at different points. The widths 7 n, 
eo, and gp are made 23 in. each. At the back and the front the 
width is made 3 in. The roll from f to g is made 6 in.; from h to 7, 
5in.; and from ktos,4in. The points n, 0, p, g, 1, etc., are marked 
either with a pencil or by making bends in the wire. The parts of 
the support wires at the left must now be curved, to produce the roll 
of the brim. This can best be done in connection with the oper- 
ation of attaching the edge wire #, as there will then be something 
to hold the support wires after they are bent. Take a piece of brace 
wire 51 in. long and twist the support wires around it at the points n, 
0, p, etc., that have been marked on the support wires. Leave an 
end to the left of the twist n long enough to form the overlap. Before 
making the twists at s, g, and 7, bend the support wires to the height 
and curve desired for the brim; then bring the end of the edge wire 
down from r, make the twist at d, and tie the overlapped ends, as 
shown. 


42, All that remains to be done to complete the frame in Fig. 21 
is to attach the brace wires u, v, and w. The method of fastening 
them to the support wires is exactly the same as that described pre- 
viously in connection with the making of brims of others shapes. 
The brace wires are fastened on top of the support wires, and from 
the back to the front, along the right side of the frame, they are 
spaced equally, as shown. The spacing may be done by eye, after 
some experience has been gained; otherwise, the support wires should 
be marked at the points where the brace wires are to be attached. 
At the left side, on the roll of the brim, the brace wires are not quite 
equally spaced, but are located so as to maintain the general curve 
of the rolled part. The overlaps of the ends must be put at the back, 
as in the case of the head-size and edge wires. Nine yards of wire will 
be required for this frame. 


SOLID FOUNDATIONS 


(PAID 1) 


BUCKRAM FRAMES 


MATERIALS AND TOOLS USED 


KINDS OF MATERIALS 


1. In a skeleton foundation there are large openings between 
the wires, but the wires are spaced closely enough to produce the 
desired shape when they are properly covered. <A solid foundation 
has no such openings, for the reason that it is made of buckram, or 
some similar material, that is cut, bent, and sewed to produce the 
desired shape of frame. Solid foundations may be either one-piece 
or two-piece; however, the one-piece kind is machine made, inasmuch 
as it requires heavy pressure between heated dies to bring it to shape. 
Hand-made solid foundations are of the two-piece kind, the crown 
and the brim being made independently of each other. This Section 
will deal mainly with the construction of hand-made crowns of buck- 
ram and similar materials. However, it is possible to combine 
various shapes of hand-made crowns with factory-made brims, or 
factory-made crowns with hand-made brims, and in this manrer 


produce a great variety of shapes. 


2. The material most commonly used in the construction of 
hand-made solid crowns and brims is buckram. ‘This is a coarse 
material woven from rough, loosely twisted cotton threads. After 
it has been woven it is starched and stiffened. The coarseness of 
the material varies, as may be seen by reference to Figs. 1 and 2, 
which show single thicknesses of buckram of different weaves. 
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Usually, buckram is two-ply, made by pasting together two thick- 
nesses. For example, buckram like that shown in Fig. 1 would be 
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joined to the kind shown in Fig. 2 to form two-ply buckram, the 
coarser weave forming the wrong side and the finer weave the right 
side of the material. The appearance 
of a piece of two-ply buckram, seen 
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is illustrated in Fig. 3. 

Three-ply buckram is made by add- 
ing a third thickness to the coarser 
side of two-ply stock. The third ply 
thus added is even coarser than that 


shown in Fig. 2. Its purpose is to 
add to the strength and stiffness of the material without adding greatly 
toits weight. Four-ply buckram can be obtained, also, but the two-ply 
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kind: is ordinarily used in the construction of solid frames. The 
four-ply variety is used to make shapers, or forms, over which wire 


frames can be constructed. Buckram is made in both solid black and 
white, and comes in rolls 40 in. in width. 
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3. The material illustrated in Fig. 4 is known as crinoline. It is 
a fine, open-mesh, single-ply muslin treated with some kind of sizing 
that gives it a certain amount of stiffness. It is not so heavy nor so 
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firm as single-ply buckram. If cut on the bias, that is, at an angle 
with the threads instead of parallel to them, it can be stretched 
readily. For example, if a piece of crinoline is cut as shown in 
Fig. 4 and the ends are then pulled outwards, the strip will take the 
shape shown in Fig. 5. This peculiarity of the material makes it 
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useful as a binding for the edges of hats. It is sometimes used 
instead of mull for covering wire frames. 
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4. The method of starting to attach a binding of crinoline to 
the edge of a wire-bound brim is shown in Fig. 6. The bias strip 


of crinoline is cut squarely across the end, as shown at a. 


The 


strip is folded over the edge, so that half of it lies on each side of 
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the brim, and the halves are then 
sewed to the brim by a series of 
basting-stitches. A binding of this 
kind is always put on over the edge 
wire of a brim to produce a smooth 


have ish before the frame is covered with 
re He ee we au! finish before the frame is covered 
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ANHTZANY velvet, silk, satin, or other material. 


When the binding has been sewed 
fast all around, and the stitching has 
reached the starting point, the end is cut off squarely, overlapping 
slightly the end first sewed fast, and is then sewed down. This 
is shown clearly in Fig. 7. The end of a crinoline binding is never 
turned under before being sewed down. 
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5. Elastic cloth, one kind of 
which is illustrated in Fig. 8, resem- 
bles single-ply buckram of coarse 
weave and possesses about the same 
weight and stiffness. Unlike buck- 
ram, however, it can be stretched 
when cut on the bias, 
manner 


in the 
as a piece of crinoline. 


same 
On 
this account it can be made to fit a rolled brim easily, and it is there- 
fore used for making rolls on the edges of brims, such as turbans, etc. 
If a hat is to be covered entirely with lace, and it is not advisable 
to use a wire 


frame, the light mate- 


rial illustrated in Fig. 9 may be 

i used to make a solid foundation to 
me which the lace covering can be 
Hf sewed. This material is known as 


lacette, and because of its design 
‘He it forms a very inconspicuous foun- 
dation for lace. Panama cloth, illus- 
trated in Fig. 10, is a closely woven 
muslin finer than buckram but not so stiff : therefore, when used 


as a foundation material, it must be well supported by brace wires. 
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TOOLS AND THEIR USE 


6. Shears.—Shears are employed extensively in making solid 
foundations, because they are required for cutting the buckram and 
other materials. The size commonly used is 7} in. long, or the same 


size as is used for cutting tie wires in the construction of wire frames; 
and as before, the shears may be right-hand or left-hand, to suit 
the person using them. Buckram and the other materials used in 
making solid foundations are stiff and strong, and are harder to cut 
than softer, thinner materials. For this reason, it may be found 
difficult to follow a line marked out on buckram if the shears are not 
properly held. The correct method of holding shears while cutting 
buckram is shown in Fig. 11. 
The blades should stand straight 
up and down, and not incline to 
either side. In this position the 
line can easily be seen and there 
will be no tendency to run to 
either side while cutting. 


7. Cutting Gauge.—When 
a piece of material of uniform 
Width, such as a band, is to 
be cut, the cutting gauge shown 
in Fig. 12 will be found useful. It is made of a thin strip of metal 
doubled over at a point near the middle so that the two parts a and b 
lie parallel and close together. The end of the part a is bent to form 
a clip ¢ that can be slipped over the lower blade d of the shears. On 
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the upper part b is a movable guide e that can be set at any desired 
distance from the cutting edge of the blade d. The distance from 
the edge of the blade d to the nearer edge of the guide e determines 
the width of the band that will be cut when the gauge is used. The 
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method of using the gauge is shown in Fig. 138. The guide is set 
at the desired distance from the cutting edge of the shears and the 
material to be cut is set between the two parts of the gauge, with 
the edge of the material against the guide. Then the cutting is done, 
keeping the edge of the material firmly against the guide on the gauge, 
without wrinkling the goods. The result is a strip of material of 
uniform width. The gauge can be used to cut strips not over 1} in. 
wide. 


8. The cutting gauge shown in Fig. 12 is by no means indis- 
pensable when a band of uniform width is to be cut. There are 
various ways in which the same result can be attained without the use 


aut 


of any form of attachment. If the material is stiff, such as buck- 
ram, crinoline, and the like, the width of the strip to be cut may 
be marked by a line or by a series of marks laid off with a paper 
gauge, and the cut can be made along the line or the marks. If the 
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material is soft, however, it is not possible to mark out the line of 
the cut in this way. In such a case, the method illustrated in Fig. 14 
may be followed. Take a tape measure, measure off the width 
of the strip at the edge where the cut is to begin and cut into the 
material for a couple of inches. Now fold the end of the strip over, 
as shown, with its edge a even with the edge b of the material, and 
cut along the edge c of the strip. As the cutting proceeds, move 
the end of the strip along, using it as a gauge, and always keeping 
the edges a and b in line. The 
result will be a strip of uniform 
width throughout. 


9. In addition to the special 
tools that have just been de- 
scribed, the construction of solid 
crowns involves the use of many 
other devices that have already 
been mentioned. For example, 
paper gauges cut to desired 
lengths are used for marking off 
distances. Brace wire of the size 
known as No. 21 is used to stiffen 
and support the edges of crowns. 
Pins are used to hold the folds 
or pieces of buckram in their 
correct positions until they can 
be sewed permanently in place. 
Needles and thread and the 
thimble are brought into exten- 
sive use in the making of solid 
foundations, because of the large amount of sewing that must be done; 
also, this sewing involves the application of a number of the forms of 
stitches that were illustrated and described in one of the foregoing 


Sections. 


10. Compasses.—In the construction of crowns and brims of 
buckram, it frequently is necessary to mark out circles of various 
sizes on the material. This operation is easily accomplished by 
the use of a pair of compasses such as are shown in Fig. 15. They 
consist of a pair of legs a and b jointed together at the point ¢ in 
such a way that they can be swung apart. Each of the legs is 8 in. 
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long and is pointed, as shown. To the leg a is attached a flat curved 
piece d, the shank of which passes through a hole in the spring e 
and through a corresponding hole in the leg. It is threaded and is 
held in place by the nut f. The free end of the flat curved piece d 
passes through a slot in the leg b. At one side of the leg, just where 
the slot is cut, is a thumbscrew g. When this screw is tightened, the 
flat piece d is clamped tightly in the slot and the legs are held so that 
they cannot spread. To use the compasses, the joint at c is grasped 
in the manner shown in the illustration and the leg a is swung around 
the leg b, whose point is stationary, except for the turning motion 
as the compasses are twisted around. The point of the leg a then 
marks out a circle. 


11. The size of the circle marked out by the compasses in Fig. 15 
depends on the distance between the points of the legs; the greater 
the distance between these points, the larger will be the circle. In 
any circle the total distance across, from one side to the other, 
measured through the center, is called the diameter of the circle. A 
circle is shown in Fig. 16, with its center at a. The distance from } 
to c, in a straight line passing through the center a, is the diameter 
of the circle. As the center of the circle is at the middle of the 
diameter, it follows that the distances ab 
and ac are equal, each being half of the 
diameter. The distance from the center of 
a circle to the curved line is called the ra- 
dius; therefore, the radius of the circle 
shown is ab, which is equal to a c, and so the 
radius is just half of the diameter. When 
the compasses are set to draw a circle, the 

Fic. 16 points are adjusted so that the distance 
between them is equal to the radius, or half the diameter, of the required 
circle. To adjust the compasses, loosen the screw g, Fig. 15, move the 
legs together or away from each other until the points are about 
the required distance apart, and tighten the screw. Then by turning 
the nut /, the points can be brought exactly to the desired distance. 


2. Compasses are used extensively by designers of frames and 


creators of models in factories, for marking out circles, because of 
the large amount of such work they are called upon to do. The 
beginner is not required to use compasses for this class of work; 
for, as will be explained later, paper patterns may easily be folded 
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and cut to give sufficiently accurate outlines for circles of various 
sizes. However, there is no reason why the beginner should not 
learn to use the compasses as easily and accurately as the experienced 
designer. In marking circles on very coarse buckram, it may be 
found convenient to use a pencil point on the compasses. This 
attachment consists of a clip that is slipped over one leg of the 
compasses and that carries a holder for a lead pencil. The leg to 
which the pencil is attached is swung about the other one, and the 
point of the pencil draws a circle on the material. 


BUCKRAM CROWNS 


CROWNS MADE BY MACHINE 


13. Pressed Crowns.—A machine-made dome crown con- 
structed of buckram is shown in Fig. 17. In its manufacture, a 
square of buckram of sufficient size is cut and dampened so that it 
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will stretch readily. This is laid over a gas-heated die that has the 
shape of the inside of the crown and the corners are pulled down so as to 
stretch the buckram over the die. Then a second gas-heated die of 
the same outline, but hollow, is forced down over the buckram, thus 
clamping it and pressing it between the two heated metal surfaces. 
It is held there until it is practically dry, after which the dies are 
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separated, the shaped buckram is removed, and the irregular edge is 
trimmed off. A brace wire is then sewed to the crown, as shown. 
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This is done by machine, also. The wire is fed through a hole in 
the presser foot and the needle passes through the buckram alter- 
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nately on opposite sides of the wire, making a zigzag chain-stitch 
that holds the wire in place. The box-shaped crown in Fig. 18 is made 
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in the same manner, but the shape of the dies is different. Because 
of the pressure and heat required to form such shapes in buckram, it 
is not possible to make crowns like these by hand. When making 
a crown by hand, the buckram is cut in such a way that, when it is 
bent or folded, it will have the desired shape as nearly as can be 
obtained. 


14. The pressed crown, because of the fact that it can be pur- 
chased cheaply, may be made the beginning of a solid foundation and 
a brim of the desired shape may be added to it by hand. To illus- 
trate, suppose that a rolled brim of uniform width is to be fastened 
to the box crown shown in Fig. 18. From a piece of elastic cloth of 
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the same color as the crown, cut on the bias a strip 6 in. wide and 
long enough to extend around the edge of the crown. This length 
can easily be found by measuring the length of the edge with a tape 
measure. Then, beginning at the middle of the overlap of the wire, 
sew one edge of the strip to the edge of the crown, using the back- 
stitch, as shown in Fig. 19, and continue all the way around, fasten- 
ing it inside the crown. Now fold the bias strip over so that it forms 
a roll, as shown in Fig. 20, and sew its other edge to the crown on 
the outside, using the back-stitch, as before. The result will be a 
soft, rolled brim that can be bent to different shapes and held by 
means of pieces of ribbon wire sewed to the brim. 
NS 
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15. Reducing Size of Pressed Crown.—If a pressed buckram 
crown is too large, its size may be reduced without a great deal of 
difficulty. First divide the edge into quarters, which may be done 
with the gauge used for marking off eighths, by using each alternate 
mark. Draw a line from front to back over the center of the crown, 
and another line from side to side, and cut the crown along these 
lines, first removing the wire at the edge. The crown will then be 
divided into four triangular pieces. Cut off a strip ¢ in. wide from 
each side edge of each of these four pieces, but not from the bottom. 
Then fasten the four pieces together again, as shown in Fig. 21, by 
stitching them to two buckram bands a and 6 set inside the crown. 
The pieces may be pinned to the buckram bands to hold them in_ 
place, and the pins can be removed as the stitching proceeds. The 
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stitches should be not over } in. long. When the four pieces have 
been sewed together, put on the wire at the lower edge by overcasting. 


16. Enlarging Size of Pressed Crown.—It is possible that 
a pressed buckram crown may be too small, in which case it may be 
enlarged just as easily as it can be made smaller. The edge is 
divided into four equal parts, lines are drawn across the top from 
front to back and from side to side, and the crown is cut into four 
parts on these lines. Then two strips of buckram, as shown at a 
and b, Fig. 22, are inserted, and the four pieces are stitched to them, 
thus forming the enlarged crown. The width of these strips must 
be sufficient to increase the size of the crown the desired amount and 
at the same time furnish the width required for stitching the edges. 
The wire at the bottom is removed before the crown is cut, and is 
replaced by a longer wire when the crown has been enlarged. 
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CROWNS MADE BY HAND 


17. Head-Size Bands.—To insure that a hand-made solid 
crown will fit the head correctly when completed, it is necessary to 
proceed very much in the same way as when making a skeleton crown; 
however, instead of making a head-cize wire only, a complete head-size 
band is constructed. A head-size band is simply a strip of buck- 
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(a) 


ram or some other similar material, cut to the head-size of the wearer 
with allowance for a 3-in. overlap, bent to a circle, and stiffened 
and held together by having wires sewed to it at the top and bottom 
edges. To indicate the method to be followed, the construction of a 
head-size band 13 in. wide, for a head-size of 24 in., will be described. 
The various steps may be more clearly understood by referring to 
Fig. 23. First cut a strip of buckram as shown in (a), having the 
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desired width a b of the band, which in this case is 1} in. Make this 
band 27 in. long from a to c and at the end mark off the length cd 
equal to 3 in. for making the lap. If the head-size is not known, 
cut the strip somewhat longer, place it around the head in the same 
way as in measuring the head-size with a piece of wire, and thus 
make certain that the correct L2ad-size will be obtained. Allow 
3 in. more for making the lap, and cut off the extra length of the strip. 
Bend the strip into a ring, overlap the ends, placing the point a even 
with the mark d, and pin the ends together, as shown in (b). Then 
take a piece of No. 21 brace wire and sew it fast to the upper edge 
of the band with an overcast-stitch, as shown in (c). Fasten another 
wire in the same manner to the lower edge. 


18. An enlarged view of the overlapped ends of the head-size 
band is given in Fig. 23 (d) to show clearly how the brace wires are 
attached. Take one end of the piece of brace wire, set it at a, and 
fasten it to the overlapped ends of the band by the overcast-stitches b 
and c. Continue to d and so on around, putting the needle through 
the band close to the wire. When the wire has been sewed fast all 
around and the point a has been reached, lap the wire the usual 
amount, 3 in., and cut it off at e. Then make several tight stitches 
at f over both wires, to bind them firmly, continue the overcasting 
to g over both wires, and finish the sewing at g by making several 
firm stitches in the same way as at f. Next, turn the band upside 
down and fasten the brace wire to the other edge in precisely the 
same manner. Remove the pin, and the completed head-size band 
will then appear as shown in (c). It forms the beginning of various 
kinds of crowns, and when it is wide it makes the side of the crown, 
being then called the side crown. The part that covers the top of 
the crown is called the top crown. 


19. Before the top crown is attached, the head-size band must be 
marked off into eight equal parts. This is done in order that the 
top crown may be attached evenly. The method of marking off the 
head-size band is exactly the same as that used in marking off a head- 
size wire. A narrow strip of paper is taken, stretched around the 
head-size band, and cut off exactly equal to the head-size, or the 
distance around the band. This strip is folded three times in suc- 
cession, in the middle and then straightened out, as shown in 
Fig. 23 (e). The creases then divide it into eight equal parts. One 
of these parts is cut off to be used as a gauge in marking the head-size 
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band. The method of using the gauge is shown clearly in Fig. 24. 
Take the head-size band a and make a mark b along one edge, at 
some point on the overlap. Set one end of the gauge ¢ opposite 
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this mark, hold it firmly to the band with the fingers of one hand, as 
shown, and opposite the other end make another mark d with a 
pencil. Shift the farther end of the gauge to the mark d, and repeat 
the operation until the eight divisions have been marked. 


TAM CROWN 


20. A solid foundation of the shape known as the tam crown 
is illustrated in Fig. 25. It consists of a head-size band a, made of 
buckram and bound with wire as already described, to which is fitted a 
top crown b made of elastic cloth or crinoline. The top crown isa piece 
of material cut to circular shape, drawn down over the top edge of 
the band, held in place by pins, and finally stitched to the band per- 
manently. There is no definite rule to state how large this circle 
should be. The size must be governed by the length of the head-size 
band and by the amount of fulness desired in the crown; consequently, 
it may vary from 10 in. to 24 in., according to the judgment of the 
maker. No matter how large or how small it may be, however, the 
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method of cutting it out will not change. If a pait of compasses 
are at hand, the points should be set so that the distance between them 
is half the required diameter of the circle and the circle should be 
drawn on. the material as explained in connection with the descrip- 
tion of the use of the compasses. If no compasses are available, the 
cutting of the circle may be done with sufficient accuracy by using a 
paper pattern made by folding and cutting a sheet of ordinary news- 
paper. In fact, throughout all these lessons it will be found that, 
as far as possible, use is made of such materials and appliances as 
are readily obtainable in the average home, and that special tools 
and devices are used only when they are absolutely necessary. 
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21. Suppose, for the purpose of illustration, that the top crown b, 
Fig. 25, is to be made of a circular piece 18 in. across, that is, in 
diameter. Take a page of newspaper, fold the bottom of the page until 
it is even with the left-hand edge, as shown in Fig. 26 (a), and cut 
off that part of the page above the edge ab. Then unfold the page 
and lay it flat, when it will appear as in (b), a square. Fold this 
square twice in succession, on the lines cd and ef, and the folded piece 
will appear as in (c). Fold it again, from corner to corner, on the 
line gh, producing the piece shown in (d), and then fold tke latter 
along the line 77, producing the piece shown in (e). Now take a 
tape measure, and from the point k measure off a distance k1 of 
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9 in. and make a mark at /. On the other edge measure off the same 
distance from k to m and make a mark at m. Then with the shears 
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(b) 


(f) 
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cut across all the folds on a curved line from / to m and smooth 
out the folded piece. It will be found to have a circular shape, as 
shown in (f), and will measure 18 in. across from side to side. This 
is the pattern for cutting the piece that is to form the top crown. 


4 } 
(5) 


Fic. 27 
22. When the circular pattern in Fig. 26 (f) has been prepared, 
lay it out flat on a piece of elastic cloth or crinoline of sufficient size 
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and pin it to the material so that it cannot slide. Then cut the 
elastic cloth or crinoline, following the edge of the pattern closely. 
unpin the pattern, and the result will be a circular piece of elastic 
cloth or crinoline 18 in. in diameter. This piece is known in millinery 
work as a plateau, because it is flat and has the shape of a plate. 
Before it can be attached correctly to the head-size band its edge must 
be marked off into eight equal divisions. The easiest method of 
finding the points at which the marks are to be made is to use the 
circular paper pattern from which the plateau was cut. Fold the 
paper pattern three successive times along its middle line, when it 
will appear as shown in Fig. 27 (a). Press the folds at a and b firmly, 
so as to make sharp creases in the paper. Then open the pattern 
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out, and at each of these creases, which are eight in number, make 
a pencil mark, as shown in (b). Now lay the marked pattern on the 
plateau of elastic cloth or crinoline and make marks on the plateau 
at the eight points just under the marks on the pattern. The plateau 
is then ready to be attached to the head-size band. 


23. The method of putting the plateau on the head-size band 
is illustrated clearly in Fig. 28. Both the plateau and the band 
have been marked off into eight equal divisions, and when they are 
put together, the marks on the one must coincide with the marks on 
the other. Place one of the marks on the plateau, as a, in line with 
the mark b at the back of the head-size band, with the edge of the 
plateau overlapping the band to about half its height, and stick a 
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pin c through the material and the band to hold them together. 
Proceed to the next point on the plateau, draw it down in line with 
the next corresponding mark on the band, and pin the plateau to 
the band. Continue in this manner until the two are pinned together 
at the eight points, when the foundation will have the appearance 
shown in the illustration. As the length of the edge of the plateau 
is much greater than the length of the band, the material will stand 
out in folds as shown at d, between the points where it is pinned to 
the band. ‘To complete the work, press these folds down flat against 
the band, as shown at c, Fig. 25, and take particular care to see that 
all the plaits thus made point in the same direction around the band. 
Finally, sew the plateau or top crown to the band all around, remov- 
ing the pins as the sewing proceeds, and using basting-stitches from 
4 to 2 in. long. 


BAKER’S CROWN 


24. The baker’s crown, shown in Fig. 29, is also a combination 
of a head-size band and a top crown made of a circular piece of 
crinoline, although elastic cloth may be used instead of crinoline, if 
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desired. This crown is made in exactly the same manner as the tam 
crown, with the exception of the plaits formed by pressing down the 
folds of crinoline. These do not point in the same direction, as in 
the tam crown; instead, each pair of adjacent plaits are faced toward 
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each other, as shown at a and b. The result is that the top crown 
presents an apparently four-sided shape. The plateau is held to the 
band by pins, as shown, until it can be sewed fast. The edge of the 
crinoline plateau comes about half way down over the head-size 
band. The part of the head-size band above the line of stitching 
serves to prevent the top crown from crushing down and losing its 
shape. As in the case of the tam crown, so in the baker’s crown, 
the diameter of the plateau may be varied from 10 to 24 in. according 
to the judgment of the designer or maker. 


REMBRANDT CROWN 


25. The Rembrandt crown, shown in Fig. 30, follows the same 
method of construction as the two preceding crowns, so far as the 
making of the head-size band and the cutting of the top crown are 
concerned. The band, however, has a height of 3 in., or double that 
of the tam crown. Assuming that the desired head-size is to be 24 in., 
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the strip of buckram is cut 3 in. in width, and 27 in. long, is over- 
lapped 3 in., pinned together, and then stiffened by attaching wires 
at the edges, as already described. It is marked off into eight equal 
parts, and then stretched to an oval measuring 8} in. by Zin. Because 
it has this shape, a circular plateau cannot be used and the plateau 
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must be cut to an oval shape. The first step is to make a 24-in. 
head-size wire and stretch it to an oval of the required size, that is, 

z in. by 7 in. This wire is used as a guide for marking out the 
head-band size on the crinoline. The marking is done as shown in 
Fig. 31. The oval wire a is laid flat on the crinoline, not closer 
than 1 in. to the edge at any point, and a ruler b or a strip of wood 
is pressed down on it to keep it from moving or springing out of shape. 
With a lead pencil ¢ then trace a line on the crinoline, following the 
curve of the wire. Be careful not to press outwards too heavily, or 
the wire will be sprung and the outline will be incorrect. 


26. When the ruler and the head-size wire, Fig. 31, are removed, 
the oval outline of the head-size band will be found marked on the 
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crinoline. However, this is not the correct size for the plateau. 
It is merely the size of the top of the band, whereas, the top crown 
must be somewhat larger, so that it can be drawn down over the 
top edge of the head-size band, as shown in Fig. 30. If the plateau 
is made 1 in. larger than the head-size, all around, it will be of suffi- 
cient size; hence, cut a paper gauge 1 in. long, and using this gauge, 
make a series of marks 1 in. outside the oval outline that was drawn 
on the crinoline in Fig. 31. Connect these marks by a smooth curved 
line traced free-hand, and the result will be another oval measuring 
103 in. by 9 in. Take the shears and cut out the plateau along the 
line of the larger oval. Fold the plateau in the middle lengthwise 
and crosswise, and crease it at the ends of these folds, thus locating 
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the front, back, and side points. Fold twice again to get the points 
midway between these, and mark the eight creases with pencil marks. 
Then, with a thread at least 30 in. long, make a line of running- 
stitches all the way around the plateau, } in. from the edge, and 
draw this thread to form a gather in the edge of the crinoline. Take 
proper care to see that the gathers are even all the way around. 
Put the gathered top crown on the head-size band, as shown in 
Fig. 30, with the eight marks coinciding with those on the head-size 
band, draw up the gathering thread until the top crown fits snugly 
to the band, and fasten the thread so that it cannot slip back. Then 
sew the top crown to the head-size band all around, using basting- 
stitches from 4 to # in. in length. 


APEX CROWN 


27. A complete apex crown made of elastic cloth is shown in 
Fig. 32. This particular style is one of the newest and latest forms of 
outline crowns or shapes introduced in millinery. Inasmuch as the 
elastic cloth is a soft and pliable material and both the top and side 
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crowns are made of it, a wire frame must be used to support it and 
keep it from losing its shape. The top crown a is made from a 
circular piece of material and the side crown b is a band that is made 
from a strip cut on the bias. To begin the construction of the solid 
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This will produce a circular pattern 11 in. 
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apex crown, fold a piece of newspaper as shown in Fig. 26 (e), 
measure off k 1 and km each equal to 53 in., and cut the folds across 


on the curved line / m, 


in 


diameter. Pin this pattern to a piece of elastic cloth, and cut 


4 


Yn 
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the elastic cloth to the shape and size of the pattern, producing the 
piece shown in Fig. 33 (a). The slope of the crown is obtained by 
making a fold in the circular piece and drawing it together, as shown 
in (b). The larger the fold, the steeper will be the slope of the top 
crown. In the particular case shown, the material taken up by 
the fold is exactly one-fourth of the circle. This fold is made as shown, 
and a basting thread is run through from the apex a to the edge ), 
to hold the top crown to the desired shape. Then the excess material 
is cut off, leaving enough to overlap and fasten permanently as 
shown in (c). Both the upper and the under edges should be stitched 
down in making this overlap. 


28. After the top crown has been folded, cut, and sewed together 
so as to form the cone, a piece of brace wire must be fastened to the 
lower edge. Begin to fasten the wire at the point b, Fig. 33 (c), and 
continue all the way around, using the overcast-stitch and placing 
the wire on top of the material close to the edge. Overlap the wire 
to the same extent as was done at the edge of the conical piece, or 
about 2 in., cut the wire from the coil, stitch the end fast by over- 
casting, and tie the overlapped ends with tie wires. The top crown 
will then appear as shown in (d). The next step is to attach the 
side crown b, Fig. 32, which is simply a strip of elastic cloth cut on 
the bias and then sewed fast to the top crown all around, above the 
wire c, Fig. 33 (d). The width of the strip is made 3 in., measured 
on the bias. For example, let (e) represent the piece from which the 
strip is to be cut. Measure off de exactly 3 in., and cut the strip off 
as indicated by the dotted line. The actual width of the strip from 
one side to the other, as from f to g, will then be about 21in. Take 
this strip and sew it to the top crown above the wire and on the out- 
side, with a lap of ¢ in., as shown in (f), using a 3-in. back-stitch. 
The meeting ends of the strip are cut so as to match each other and 
are then sewed together, as shown at c, Fig. 32. This seam should 
be at the back of the crown, directly underneath the overlapped 
part d of the top crown. 


29. At the lower edge of the side crown, Fig. 33 (f), the head- 
size band h is fastened. It is made of ribbon wire 2 in. wide. A 
piece of this wire is taken, placed around the head to obtain the exact 
head-size, cut off with the proper allowance for overlap, and sewed 
to make a circular band, which is then attached to the lower edge of 
the side crown by two rows of 2-in. back-stitches. As the head-size 
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band is smaller in diameter then the circle of brace wire at the edge 
of the top crown, the side crown will have a bell-shaped outline, as 
indicated by the inward curve from 7 to 7. The crown is now com- 
pleted, except for the fact that it is soft and pliable, since the elastic 
cloth of which it is made does not have the stiffness of buckram. 
To enable the crown to hold its shape, two stiffening wires are used, 
one being fastened across from front to back, inside the crown, and 
the other from side to side. They are made of No. 21 brace wire, and 
their shape is shown clearly in (g), which illustrates the circular 
wire c that is sewed to the edge of the top crown and the two wires k 
and / that fit up into the crown and extend downwards to the lower 
edge of the head-size band. These wires are not tied to the wire c 
nor to each other at m, as in the usual wire frame. Such tying is 
not necessary, because the wires are sewed to the elastic cloth, and 
are thus held in place. The illustration (g) merely shows the shapes 
of the supporting wires and their relative positions in the completed 
frame. 


30. The wires k and J, Fig. 33 (g), are not measured to certain 
definite lengths before being bent and attached, but are put in place 
by trial. Two pieces of wire each long enough to reach across the 
crown on the inside, following the outline of the crown, are cut off 
the coil, and each is bent at the middle to form a point. The parts 
of the wire on each side of this bend are then straightened by draw- 
ing them between the thumb and forefinger, at the same time pressing 
out the natural curve of the wire. When they have been straight- 
ened, take one of these bent wires, push the bend up into the apex 
of the crown until the top crown is held out to its proper shape, and 
note the point where the straight end of the wire rests against the 
wire c. At this point bend the end of the wire straight down. Then 
do the same with the other half of the wire. Next, fasten the wire 
in place by pinning it to the top crown from back to front. Take 
the other wire, put it inside the crown from side to side, bend the 
ends down at the points where they touch the wire c, and pin it fast 
to the top crown. Now sew the two wires fast to the top crown, 
as shown at n, view (f), using the overcast-stitch. It now remains 
to bend the ends of the two wires and fasten them to the side crown. 
To do so, stretch the side crown down, but not too tightly, and bend 
the end o of the wire to a U shape, as shown, with the bottom of the 
bend almost even with the lower edge of the head-size band, and cut 
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off the top at p, even with the top of the band. Then slip the 
U-shaped end down between the band and the side crown and stitch 
it fast by a few stab-stitches. Bend and fasten each of the other 
three ends in the same way, taking care to see that the side crown 
has the same height all around, and the crown is finished. 


BOX CROWN 


31. The box crown shown in Fig. 34 is oval in shape and has a 
height of 3 in. The side crown a is a strip of elastic cloth 27 in. 
long and 3 in. wide, overlapped 3 in., so as to produce a band measur- 
ing 24 in. around. It is wired at the top and the bottom, and the 
wires are stretched to ovals measuring 83 in. by 7 in. The top 


crown b, frequently called the tp, is made of the same material, 
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cut to an oval 8} in. long and 7 in. wide. The oval side crown a can 
be used to mark out the shape of the tip b. It is set on a piece of 
elastic cloth of sufficient size and held down firmly, and a pencil is 
run around the bottom wire, inside the band, thus marking an oval. 
The elastic cloth is then cut along this line, the edge is bound with 
wire, and the side crown and the tip are joined by overcast-stitches, 
as shown. 
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SLOPING CROWN 


32. The material used in the construction of the two parts of 
the sloping crown shown in Fig. 35 is lacette. The tip shown in (a) 
is circular and is of the proper size to fit the top of the side crown 
shown in (6). The bottom of the side crown is made equal to the 
required head-size. The band that forms the side crown is obtained 
by first cutting a pattern from a piece of newspaper. Take a double- 
page newspaper, as shown in Fig. 36 (a), and fold it along the center 
lineab. Take up the two bottom edges, as shown at ac in (b), and 
fold them up along the center crease ab. Fold the paper again, 
along the line ad, producing the shape shown in (c), and then again 
along the line ae, bringing the paper to the shape shown in (d). 
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From a measure off the distances a f and a g, each equal to 15 in., and 
cut the folded paper across from f to g on a slight curve, as indicated 
by the dotted line fg. Measure off fh and gi each equal to 3 in., 
the desired height of the side crown, and cut the paper across 
from h to 7. 


33. Now take the piece 7, Fig. 36 (d) that was cut off, unfold 
it, and lay it out flat. It will then appear as a long, curved strip, 
3 in. wide, like that shown in Fig. 37 (a). In this illustration, the 
middle part of the strip is omitted, as shown by the gap at a, so 
that the illustration can be shown conveniently on the page. The 
omitted part is of the same shape and width as the part shown. Along 
the longer edge measure off the distance bc equal to 24 in., or the 

A7-9 
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desired head-size, and mark off cd equal to 3 in. Now bring the 
point b over to the point c, so that the end from ¢ to d forms an 
overlap, and pin the ends of the strip together. It will then appear 
asin (b). This pattern can then be tried on the head. If the slope 
is not pronounced enough, take the piece k, Fig. 36 (d), and cut off 
another end J, also 3 in. wide. Straighten this out, measure off 
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24 in. on the long edge, and 3 in. for overlap, and pin the band 
together. It will be smaller around the top, and have more slope, 
than the first. The nearer the strip is cut to the point a, Fig. 36 (d), 
the greater will be slope of the band. When a pattern having the 
desired slope is obtained, unfasten its ends, pin it flat to a piece of 


lacette, and cut the lacette to a curved band of the same shape, using 
the paper as a pattern. 
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34. When the lacette has been cut to the shape of the pattern, 
unpin the pattern from it, bring its ends together and overlap them 
3 in., and pin them together in the same manner as with the paper 
pattern shown in Fig. 37 (6). Then, using overcast-stitches, sew 
pieces of brace wire to the top and bottom edges, as shown in Fig. 35 
(b). The tip shown in (a) must have the same shape and size as the 
top circle a in (b). Hence, turn the side crown upside down on a 
piece of lacette, mark around the inside of the wire a with a pencil, 
and cut out the lacette to the circle thus marked. Overcast a wire 
around the edge, to hold the material in shape, and the tip will 
appear as shown in (a). To complete the crown, place the tip on 
the small end of the side crown, and fasten the two together by 


(0) 
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overcasting the meeting edges, in the same way as the tip of the oval 
box crown was fastened to the side crown. The sloping crown may 
be made either round or oval. 


35. When the tip and the side crown have been stitched together 
the wires should always be covered, so as to produce a smooth edge 
at the point where they come together. The method of covering them 
is very distinctly shown in Fig. 38, which represents a sloping crown. 
The tip a and the side crown c are joined by overcasting the wires 
at the edges. To prevent these wires from showing through or caus- 
ing rough places when the frame is covered, a binding of crinoline is 
sewed over them in the manner indicated. The crinoline strip b 
is cut 1 in. wide on the bias and is sewed to the top of the side crown, 
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beginning at the overlap at the back, and using basting-stitches, 
with the longer parts of the stitches on the outside. The strip is 
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then drawn over the wires and its other edge is stitched to the tip in 
the same way, as shown in Fig. 39. The fact that the strip is cut on 
the bias enables it to fit easily over the wires and lie flat on both the 
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tip and the side crown. The ends of the strip, at the point where 
they meet, should be cut off squarely and overlapped a slight amount. 
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BELL CROWN 


36. The bell crown, when made as a solid foundation, is prac- 
tically the reverse of the sloping crown. ‘The side crown is made in 
exactly the same way as the side crown of the sloping crown, except 
that it slopes outwards toward the top, instead of inwards; there- 
fore, the short edge is made 27 in. long, overlapped 3 in., and thus 
formed into a band measuring 24 in. around the bottom. The 
pattern for this band is formed in the manner illustrated in Figs. 36 
and 37. If the desired slope is not obtained with the first pattern 
prepared, another may be cut, closer to the point of the folded news- 
paper. The tip is made of the size and shape of the larger, or upper, 
end of the side crown. Both parts are wired at their edges and then 
sewed together by overcasting. 


37. Another way in which a solid foundation of the bell-crown 
shape may be made is to use a wire frame of the desired shape as a 
form. Take a strip of soft paper, such as newspaper or tissue paper, 
and pin it to the wire frame, taking care that it lies flat against the 
side crown all around. Then, with the shears, trim it off close to 
the top brace wire and the head-size wire, unpin the strip, and lay 
it out flat. This will then be an accurate pattern by which to cut 
a side crown of lacette or elastic cloth. The size and shape of the 
tip may be obtained from the wire frame in the same manner. Other 
shapes of wire frames may be used as patterns, and may thus be 
duplicated in elastic cloth, buckram, lacette, etc. 


SHAPING CROWNS ON BLOCKS 


38. If a large number of crowns of a certain style are to be 
made, they may be produced by stretching buckram over blocks, or 
shapers, having the outline of the crown desired. Such blocks, 
made of plaster of Paris or carved from pieces of wood, cost from 
one dollar up, according to their size and shape. This being the 
case, it would not pay a housewife to purchase one for the purpose 
of making a crown or two; but a milliner, intending to shape a 
considerable number of crowns, would find it worth while to invest 
in a block. The method of making a dome crown over a wooden 
block will be described to indicate the operations to be followed. The 
block, shown at a, Fig. 40, is a smooth, solid piece of wood having 
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the shape of a dome crown. A piece of buckram b at least 14 in. 
square is cut and dampened with warm water until it is thoroughly 
wet and pliable. It is then stretched over the block by being pulled 
down along the sides. After it has been stretched down from front 
to back, drive in the nails c and d. Stretch it from side to side and 
drive in the nail e and a corresponding nail on the opposite side. 
These four nails will hold the buckram in place temporarily. 


839. Take a heavy, tightly twisted cord f, Fig. 40, tie the end 
of it firmly to the nail d, and wind it around the block beneath the 
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nails, drawing it very tight. Then grasp each of the four corners 
of the buckram and pull it down, at the same time pressing out the 
wrinkles that were formed under the cord. Pull down at the sides 
in the same way, and then at other points all around. By repeated 
stretching in this manner the buckram can be drawn very snugly 
over the block and few, if any, wrinkles will remain. When the ae 
ram is as smoothly fitted as possible, set the block aside until the 
buckram is dry, which will require only a few hours. Cut the cord f 
remove the nails, and strip the buckram from the block. Then 
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take the shears and trim off the buckram along the crease or bend 
formed by the cord. This step is shown partly completed in Fig. 41. 
When the crown has been trimmed all around, fasten a piece of brace 
wire to the edge by overcasting, and it is ready to be attached to a 
brim. 
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In Great Britain, neither wooden nor plaster-of-Paris blocks are 
used; instead, a wire crown of the desired shape is constructed of No. 19 
brace wire. This frame is made with a large number of support 
wires and brace wires, so as to be exceedingly stiff and strong. It is 
covered with wadding, to produce a smooth surface, and the wet 
buckram is then stretched over this. 
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(PART 2) 
BUCKRAM FRAMES—(Continued) 


BUCKRAM BRIMS 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Buckram frames cannot be made by hand in the great variety 
of shapes that may be constructed of wire, for the reason that buck- 
ram is stiff and cannot be bent to curves and rolls without crimping 
and so forming unsightly lumps and overlaps. All buckram frames 
of fancy shapes, with curved crowns, rolled brims, and so on, must 
be made over heated dies and under pressure, as in the case of pressed 
crowns, or else made by being dampened and stretched over shapers 
and tied down smoothly until dry. Consequently, it will be noticed 
that the forms of solid foundations that are described are such as 
may be made without much difficulty from such materials as buck- 
ram, elastic cloth, lacette, and kindred materials. 


2. In the construction of brims made of buckram, elastic cloth, 
and similar materials, the first step is to determine the head-size 
required to produce a neatly fitting brim. This is determined in the 
usual way, and then a head-size band is made to conform to the head- 
size thus decided on. The standard height of head-size band 1s 
4 in., and 1 in. is sufficient for the overlapping of the ends. There- 
fore, to make a head-size band for a 24-in. head-size, cut from a piece 
of buckram, elastic cloth, or the like, a straight strip $ in. wide and 
25in. long. At one end mark off a distance of 1 in., overlap the other 
end to the mark thus made, and pin the ends together, thus forming 
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a circular band. Sew No. 21 wire to the top and bottom edges ali 
around, using overcast-stitches, and remove the pin. The method 
of sewing these wires to the band is exactly the same as that used 
in making the head-size band for a buckram crown. 


FLAT SAILOR BRIM 
3. The simplest form of buckram brim, and the easiest to make, 
is-the-flat sailor brim. It may be made for either a circular or an 
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oval head-size, and the width may be uniform all around or it may 
vary, according to the ideas of the maker. In Fig. 1 is shown a flat 


ites b) 


sailor brim a having a uniform width of 24 in. It is made to match 
the head-size band b, which is 24 in. around and is made as described 
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in the preceding article, after which it is stretched to an oval measur- 
ing 83 in. by 7 in. The edge of the central opening in the brim is 
also made oval, and of the same size as the head-size band, so that 
the latter can be set down on it and sewed to it. The material at 
the edge of the opening is slit as shown and is turned up so as to form 
a series of tabs ¢ to which the head-size band may easily be sewed. 


4. The method of marking out the flat sailor brim shown in 
Fig. 1 is illustrated in Fig. 2. The 24-in. head-size band is stretched 
to an oval 85 in. by 7 in. and is then set in the middle of the flat 
piece a of buckram or elastic cloth from which the brim is to be made. 
As the brim is to be 24 in. wide, the piece of material must be at least 
5 in. longer and wider than the oval; that is, it must be at least 133 in. 
by 12 in., since an oval of those dimensions must be cut from it. 
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If the material tends to roll up, the curl may be taken out of it by 
drawing it back and forth over the edge of a table, at the same time 
bending it in a direction opposite to that in which it tends to roll. 
The head-size band is held in place on the piece of material by pins 
as shown in Fig. 8. The material is laid on a wooden lap-board or 
on the top of the work table and the pins are then put through the 
head-size band in a slanting position, just above the lower wire, and 
pushed into the board or table. When the head-size band has*been 
securely pinned, take a pencil and draw a line b, Fig. 2, on the mate- 
rial, following the lower edge of the band, on the inside. This line b 
is then the size and shape of the opening that must be made at the 
center of the brim. But the material is not cut along this line, because 
allowance must be made for the tabs c, Fig. 1, to which the head-size 


band a is to be fastened. 
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5. The tabs are made of the same height as the head-size band, 
or Lin, Therefore, take a paper gauge } in. long and mark off inwards 
from the line b, Fig. 2, a number of points c, each 3 in. from the oval . 
Then, with the pencil, draw a smooth curved line d joining the 
marks c. The line d can be drawn free-hand with sufficient accuracy. 
Next, take a paper gauge 23 in. long and lay off the width of the brim 
at a number of points outside the oval b, making a series of marks e, 
and draw a smooth free-hand line f through these marks. The line 
thus made is the outer edge of the brim. Take the shears and cut 
out the brim along the oval line f, and then cut out the center along 
the oval line d. The result will be a piece like that shown in Fig. 4, 
the outer edge of which 
is an oval 13} in. by 
12 in. and the central 
opening an oval 7} in. 
by 6 in. 


6. The half-inch 
width between theedge 
a, Fig. 4, and the oval 
b must be turned up 
so that the head-size 
band can be set down 
over it and fastened 
to it; but it cannot 
be bent up as a single 
piece. Instead, it 
must be cut into a 
number of short tabs, as indicated in Fig. 1. They need not be 
exactly alike. Using the points of the shears, make a number of 
straight cuts or slits c, Fig. 4, from the edge of the inside opening to 
the line b, spacing them by eye about 2 in. apart. Then take a 
piece of No. 21 brace wire and sew it fast to the brim exactly on the 
oval line b, using overcast-stitches. This wire is sewed on the upper, 
or right, side of the material, which forms the top surface of the brim. 
The overlap of the wire should be placed at the back of the brim. 
A similar wire is sewed to the upper side of the brim at the outer 
edge, and the overlap is made at the back. These wires are shown 
at d and e, Fig. 1. The edge wire e is likewise fastened to the brim 
by means of overcasting-stitches. 
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7. After the wires have been sewed to the brim, bend up the 
tabs c, Fig. 1, till they stand at right angles to the upper surface of 
the brim, as shown, and so that they rest against the wire d all around. 
Then set the head-size band b over the tabs, with its overlap at the 
back of the brim, and sew the band to the tabs, using basting-stitches 
with the longer parts of the stitches on the outside of the band. This 
completes the construction of the brim. The head-size band is 
attached so that there will be a part to which the crown may be 
fastened readily. The wire d is not absolutely necessary, and may 
be omitted, if desired. In such a case, the tabs c should be bent 
on the oval line b, Fig. 4. Great care should be taken in cutting 
the slits c, so that the cuts extend to the line } in every case, but not 
across the line. If they extend across the line, the tabs cannot easily 
be bent up evenly all around and the head-size band will not fit neatly. 


8. Ifa flat sailor brim is to be made circular, the head-size band 
is kept circular-in form instead of being stretched to an oval. It is 
then pinned to a flat piece of material of sufficient size and the size 
and shape of the head-size band are marked on it. Then, by means 
of paper gauges of the correct lengths, the width of brim and the 
height of the tabs are marked off, after which the material is cut along 
the circles thus drawn. The wires at the outer and inner edges of 
the brim are then attached, the slits for the tabs are cut, the tabs 
are bent upwards against the inner wire, and the head-size band is 
sewed to the tabs. 

It may possibly be desired to have the brim wider at the front or 
at the back than at the other points. In such a case, pin the head- 
size band to the material in the usual way, mark off the desired width 
of the brim at the several points, draw a smooth curved line through 
these points, and cut the material along the line. Then proceed to 
cut the tabs and put on the wires as already explained. 


MUSHROOM DROOP 


9. The shape of brim known as the mushroom droop is a brim of 
uniform width all around, having the same slope at all points. It can 
be made from a flat piece of buckram or other similar material. As an 
example, the method of making a mushroom droop 34 in. wide, with 
a head-size of 24 in. in the form of an oval 8} in. by 7 in., will be 
described. First make the head-size band. This can be done as 


Cr 
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described previously. In this particular case, however, ribbon wire 
3 in. wide is used. Such wire will be found very convenient for 
making head-size bands, as it is of uniform width and is stiffened by 
the three wires it con- 
tains. Cut off a piece 
of this wire 26 in. 
long, overlap theends 
2 in., and sew them 
together. Then fas- 
ten a piece of brace 
wire to the upper 
edge by overcasting, 
to give further stiff- 
ness to the band, 
and stretch it to an 
oval measuring 83 in. by 7 in., taking care to have the overlap at 
one end of the oval. The finished band will then appear asin Fig. 5. 
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10. To make a mushroom droop of the width and head-size 
specified, a piece of buckram at least 16 in. by 18 in. in size will be 
required. Lay it flat on 
a table and from the 
middle point of one of 
the 16-in. edges, as a, 
Fig. 6, cut straight in to 
the center b of the piece. 
Now slip the corner c 
over the corner d and 
overlap the parts on op- 
posite sides of the cut 
ab. The result will be 
that the piece of buck- 
ram will be drawn into 
the shape of a cone, as 
shown in Fig. 7. The 
farther the corner c is 
overlapped over the cor- 
ner d, the more pro- 
nounced will be the downward slope of the cone; therefore, adjust 
the amount of this overlap until the cone has the slope desired for 
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the brim to be made. Then pin the overlapped ends together to 
hold them in place and trim off the projecting corners of the buckram 
all around, as indicated by the dotted lines e. 
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11. Now take the cone of buckram, set it on a lap-board or the 
top of a work table, and pin its edge to the board or table at several 
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points, as shown in Fig. 8. Be careful to have the cone slope evenly 
all around. ‘Then set the oval head-size band f over the top b of the 
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cone and pin it to the buckram, as shown, so that the lower edge of 
the band will be at the same level all around. With a pencil, mark 
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around the inside of the lower edge of the band, on the buckram cone, 
thus transferring the head-size to the material that is to form the 
brim. Unpin the head-size band f and remove it, and the cone will 
appear as in Fig. 9, in which g is the line that was marked inside the 
edge of the head-size band. Now take a paper gauge 3 in. long and 
make a series of marks around the top of the cone, $ in. above the 
line g. Then cut out the top of the cone along this line. 


12. There is too much material in the under part of the over- 
lap; that is, the corner d, Fig. 7, extends so far under the corner c that 
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the double thickness is undesirably heavy. A part of this corner 
should be cut off, so that the overlap will vary from about 1 in. at the 
top, as at 27, Fig. 10, to 13 in. at the bottom, orak. To cut off the 
extra material, the cone must be unpinned and the overlapped ends 
taken apart. To enable them to be brought back again to their 
former positions, draw a pencil along the edge az so as to make a 
line on the under piece. - Then unfasten the ends by taking out the 
pins, cut off the buckram to give the desired overlap, bring the 
edge az back to the line made on the buckram, and pin the ends 
together again. Now take the shears, and with their points make 
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a series of straight slits / about 4 in. apart, extending from the edge 
to the line g, but not beyond that line. Bend up the tabs m thus 
formed, set the head-size band over them, and sew them to the head- 
size band by two rows of back-stitches, as shown in Fig. 11. The 
upper row has the long parts of the stitches on the inside, so as to 
extend well across the tabs and hold them in place. The overlap 
of the head-size band should be placed at the back of the brim, 
directly above the overlap of the buckram. 


13. When the head-size band has been sewed to the upper edge 
of the brim, as in Fig. 11, the next step is to mark off the width of the 
brim on the buckram. In this particular case, the brim is to be 3¢ in. 
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wide all around. So cut a strip of paper 3% in. long to serve as a 
gauge for marking off the width of the brim. Lay the brim on the 
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corner of a table, as shown in Fig. 12, with the corner projecting 
through the opening formed by the head-size band, and the brim 
lying flat on the top of the table. Set one end of the paper gauge n 
against the lower edge of the head-size band, and with a pencil make 
a mark even with the opposite end. Repeat the operation, making 
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marks o at intervals of about 2 in. all the way around, and the brim 
will appear as shown in Fig. 11. Then take the shears and cut along 
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the line of marks o, thus producing a brim 34 in. wide. Attach a 
brace wire to the lower edge of the brim by overcasting, placing the 
overlap of the wire at the back, under the overlap of the head-size 
band. As the brim is rather wide, it will require an extra brace 
wire. Take a paper gauge 14 in. long and make a series of marks 
13 in. above the edge wire, around the brim. Sew a brace wire to the 
brim, following this line of marks, with the overlap at the back, and 
the brim is finished, as shown in Fig. 18. 


14. <A modification of the mushroom droop is shown completed 
in Fig. 14, except for the attachment of the head-size band. It 
differs from the brim shown in Fig. 13 in that the width is greatest 
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at the back, where the overlap is placed, and least at the front. The 
method of making the brim shown in Fig. 14 does not differ from that 
just described except in the placing of the head-size band on the 
cone, and the marking off of the width of brim. When the cone of 
buckram has been formed, as in Fig. 7, set the head-size band over the 
point, but incline it toward the front of the brim; that is, have the 
distance from the apex to the head-size band shorter at the back than 
at the front. Mark inside the band, on the cone, and attach the 
wire a, Fig. 14, on the line thus made. Lay off a series of marks 
4 in. above the wire, and cut out the top of the cone. Make the 
tabs 6 and sew the head-size band fast to them. Then mark off the 
width of the brim, which decreases from back to front. The width 
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may be made of such dimensions as will suit the wearer or the ideas 
of the designer. Then trim off the buckram and sew the edge wire c 
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in place. The wire a is not absolutely necessary, and may be omitted, 
if desired. Other modifications of the mushroom droop may be 
made by inclining the head-size band to one side or the other, or 
from front to back, instead of in the manner shown in the illustration. 


15. The particular shape shown in Fig. 13 is only one of several 
shapes into which this form of brim may be bent. The brace wire and 
the edge wire fastened to the brim may be bent to various positions, 
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and when so bent they hold the brim in those positions, producing 
the desired shapes. For example, if the brace wire and edge wire 
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are bent at the front and the back as shown in Fig. 15, the left side 
of the brim is given an upward roll. Another shape formed from the 
same construction is shown in Fig. 16. In this case the brim is bent 
up at the left along the brace wire, the bend extending from front to 
back. The edge wire in this case has a smooth roll upwards to the 
highest point at the left. If the bend is continued all around, fol- 
lowing the line of the brace wire, the shape of brim shown in Fig. 17 
will be produced. In this case the edge wire will be just as far above 
the brace wire as it is below the brace wire in Fig. 18. By bending 
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the edge wire inwards at the front, the back, and the side points, 
the brim is given the form shown in Fig. 18, 
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METHODS OF STIFFENING BRIMS 


16. Ifa brim is made of elastic cloth or lacette, which are very 
flexible materials, or if it is very wide and made of buckram, some 
method of stiffening it and preventing it from sagging will need to 
be adopted. Also, when the brim is covered with silk or velvet, some 
of the stitches may be drawn too tightly, thus tending to pull the edge 
wire inwards and cause the material of the brim foundation to wrinkle, 
so that some means of stiffening the brim must be used to prevent it 
from being drawn out of shape. One method of accomplishing this 
end is shown in Fig. 19 applied to a flat sailor brim. A stiffening 
wire a is run in a zigzag fashion between the edge wire b and the head- 
size wire c and is sewed to the brim with overcast-stitches. It is not 


necessary to space the parts of the wire with accuracy, as they can 
be located with sufficient exactness by the eye. Begin at the over- 
lap of the head-size wire ¢ at the back of the hat, as at the point d, 
and sew one end of a piece of No 21 brace wire to the brim. 
Straighten the wire, lay it across slantingly from d to the point e 
and sew it fast to the brim. At the point e, where it meets the edge 
wire 6, bend it sharply, as shown, straighten it, lay it back across 
the brim to the point f on the head-size wire, and stitch it to the 
brim. Make a bend at f and bring the wire out to the point g on 
the edge wire, and continue around the brim until the point d is 
reached. At this point cut off the brace wire from the coil and sew 
its loose end fast to the brim. 


17. Another method of stiffening a brim, particularly one that 
is made of elastic cloth, is illustrated in Fig. 20. It is similar to 
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that just described, but the stiffening wire is not in a single piece; 
instead, it is cut into several pieces, which are spaced around the 
brim as nearly equally as can be judged by the eye. Each piece is 
U-shaped, and fits between the head-size wire a and the edge wire b. 
The sides c and d of the U are straight and incline toward each other 
at the inner ends, and the bottom e is curved and fits close to the 
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edge wire. The inner ends f and g are bent outwards and lie close 
to the head-size wire, and the whole piece is sewed to the brim. The 
main point to observe is to straighten the parts of the stiffening wire 
that extend from the head-size wire to the edge wire. If the head- 
size wire is not used, the inner ends of the stiffening wires are sewed 
fast to the brim close to the upturned tabs to which the head-size 
band is attached. 


HAND-MADE TURBAN BRIM 


18. A turban brim made by hand from a single piece of buck- 
ram is shown in Fig. 21. The bend at the point where the brim and 
the side crown meet is sharp, rather than round; but this is as near 
an approach to a rolled brim as can be made by hand from buckram. 
The brim a and the side crown b are formed from a single piece of 
buckram, the pattern for which may be cut from a sheet of news- 
paper or other paper of sufficient size. Fold the sheet several times 
until it assumes the shape shown in Fig. 22 (a). Along the edges 
mark off ab and ac each equal to 17 in. and cut off the end along 
the curved line bc. From b and c measure back 6 in. along each 
edge, locating the points d and e, and cut across on the curved line d e. 
Take the 6-in. strip thus cut off and lay it out flat, as in (b). From 
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the corner f measure off f g equal to 27 in. and make a mark at g. 
Beyond g mark off gh equal to 2 in. From 1, along the inner edge 
measure off 27 equal to 
18 in. and make a mark 
at 7. Beyond 7 lay off 
jkequaltol}in. Draw 
a line from g to 7, and 
cut off the end of the 
strip along hk. The 
piece ghkj7 at the end 
is then the allowance for 
the overlap. 


ee 19. Reference to Fig. 

Bree an 21 will show that the 
brim is turned up all around. The height of the brim from the bend 
to the edge wire is 2 in. and the height of the side crown is 4in. On 
the paper pattern in Fig. 22 (6), therefore, mark off a line 1m at a 
distance of 2 in. from the edge f h, as shown in (c), using a paper gauge 
2in.long. This line of marks / m indicates where the buckram is to be 
bent so as to form the brim. Pin this paper pattern to the right side 
of a piece of buckram of sufficient size, and cut out the buckram 
accurately to. the shape of the pattern. The line of marks ] m must 
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now be transferred to the buckram. A very simple way of doing this 
is to take a heavy darning needle and to push it through both the paper 
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pattern and the buckram, following the line Im, at intervals of 
about 3 in. The line gj to which the ends are to be overlapped 
should be marked on the 
buckram by pricking with 
the needle in the same 
way. Then unpin the 
paper pattern andremove 
it from the buckram. 


20. Take the piece 
of buckram that has 
been cut and bend it to 
the shape shown in Fig. 
23, with the right side 
out, and with the ends 
overlapped to the line 
that was pricked through 
from the pattern. Pin 
the overlapped ends to- 
gether and attach the wire c at the top edge of the side crown by 
overcasting. Put the overlap of this wire directly over the overlap 
of the buckram. Next, fasten the wire d in place by overcasting, 
locating it along the line of holes that were made by pricking through 
from the pattern. Have the overlap of this wire below that of the 
wire c. When the wire d has been fastened, bend the buckram up all 
around, at the point where the wire d is sewed, and then attach the 
edge wire e, Fig. 21, to 
the edge of this upturned 
brim. The wire dis then 
at the bottom of theinside 
of the fold, between the 
brim and the crown. 
The distance around the 
Drimerat) this  pomt 1s 
24 in.; that is, the wire d 
forms the head-size wire 
Fic. 24 of the frame. 
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21. The turban brim shown completed in Fig. 21 may be varied 
in a number of ways so as to produce different styles. One modifi- 
cation is shown in Fig. 24. The edge wire c at the top of the side 
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crown and the edge wire e of the brim are bent sharply at front and 
back to form points, as shown, the head-size wire being left oval in 
shape. If desired, the 
bends may be made at 
other points than front 
or back. The frame may 
easily be given distinc- 
tive shapes by attaching 
to it a piece of buckram 
and cutting this piece to 
the desired form. For 
example, Fig. 25 shows a 
turban brim with a tri- 
angular piece of buckram 
pinned to it. This 
piece is then cut to 
give the desired shape of brim, which may have the form shown in 
Fig. 26 or any other form. After the piece is cut to shape, it is stif- 
fened by overcasting a 
piece of brace wire along 
its edge. This brace 
wire is not shown in the 
illustration, however. <A 
similar piece may be at- 
tached at the opposite 
side, so as to give a 
raised brim at each side; 
or, one side may be made 
higher than the other by 
cutting the pieces accord- 
ingly. From these few 
examples it will be apparent that the frame shown in Fig. 21 may 
be given a great number of variations. 
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SHAPING BRIMS ON BLOCKS 


22. Just as in the construction of crowns, so in the construc- 


tion of brims it is possible to use buckram by wetting it and stretch- 
ing it over blocks until dry. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the making of stretched buckram brims by hand is not to be 
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recommended unless a sufficient number of brims of the desired shape 
are required to make it worth while to invest in a block of the cor- 
rect form. The method of making a flat brim of uniform width, 
with a downward roll at the outer : 

edge, will be described to indicate 
the operations to be followed. The 
block may be of wood or of plaster 
of Paris, but in this particular case 
a wooden block will be used. It 


has the form shown in Fig. 27, the ESS 
center being cut out to allow it to Fic. 27 


be used also for shaping the brim of a hat already made, in which 
case the crown is set into the opening a. The brim is given its shape 
on the flat surface b, and the rounded corner ¢ produces the roll 
at the outer edge of the brim. A fairly deep narrow groove d is 
cut all around near the bottom, to receive the cord by which the 
stretched buckram is held in place. 


23. The piece of buckram from which the brim is to be made 
must be of such size that, when laid over the block shown in Fig. 27 
and stretched down all around, it will extend past the groove d at 
least 13 in. at all points. Dampen this piece of buckram with warm 
water until it is thoroughly wet and pliable. Then stretch it over 
the block, as shown in Fig. 28, and pull it down snugly all around. 
Now take a strong, smoothly twisted cord and make a hatter’s 
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knot at one end, in the manner indicated by the several successive 
steps in Fig. 29 (a) to (f). Loop this cord around the block over 
the buckram and draw it up tightly, so as to catch the buckram 
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between the block and the cord. Push the cord down into the groove, 
as in Fig. 28, and draw it tighter. Then go around the block, pulling 
the buckram down snugly, until the wrinkles are removed and the 
material is tightly 
stretched. Tighten 
the cord as often as 
may be necessary to 
hold the buckram 
down. The slipknot 
made as in Fig. 29 will 
prevent the cord from 
slacking back. The 
last of the small 
wrinkles at the lower 
edge of the buckram, 
near the cord, may 
be smoothed out by 
ironing with a hot iron, 
under a damp cloth. 
Then set the work 
aside until the buck- 
ram is thoroughly dry, 
whenit can beremoved 
readily from the block. 
The cord may be 
loosened by merely 
pulling on the short 
end near the knot. 
The buckram is then 
cut evenly all around, along a line such as that shown at a, Fig. 28, 
and an edge wire is fastened to it by overcasting. The center is cut 
out and tabs are formed in the usual way, to enable it to be fastened 
to the crown. 


BANDEAUX 


24. Purpose of Bandeaux.—A bandeau is a strip of buck- 
ram, Panama cloth, or the like, wired at the edges, covered with 
velvet or some other fabric, and intended to be fastened inside the 
head-size band of a hat. Its object is to cause the hat to set in the 
correct position on the head. To do this, it may increase or decrease 
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the head-size, or it may cause the hat to tilt at an angle in the desired 
direction. ‘The necessity for its use arises from the fact that there 
are wide differences among women in head-size, facial contours, and 
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methods of arranging the hair; therefore, there must be some means 
of securing a comfortable fit of the hat as well as the correct poise, 
in order to have the hat look as becoming as possible. The bandeau 
furnishes a simple means of obtaining these results. When fastened 
to the head-size band it extends below the lower edge of the band 
and in addition to giving a modish tilt to the hat it furnishes a founda- 
tion on which trimming may be placed. 


25. Forms of Bandeaux.—A simple form of bandeau is illus- 
trated in Fig. 30. It consists of a piece of Panama cloth a cut to 
the shape indicated and bound at the edge with a piece of No. 21 
brace wire b, the overlapped ends of which are set at the middle 
of the straight edge of the 
bandeau. It is at this 
point that the fastening 
of the wire should be 
begun and finished. The 
amount of overlap is 21in. 
The bandeau is cut so as 
to have a length of 12 in. 
along the straight edge 
from c to d and a width 
of 2 in. at the widest 
part, or from e to f, at 
the middle. From the . 
point f the edge is curved ated 
smoothly to the points c 
and d. As this bandeau is 12 in. long, it will extend exactly 
half way around inside a standard 24-in. head-size band, when 
bent to a curve to fit snugly to the band. If the points c and d 
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are placed at the front and back of the hat and the point e at 
the left side, the hat will be tilted up at the left and given a 
downward slope to the right. If the point e is put directly at the 
back, the hat will be raised at the back and tilted forwards over the 
face of the wearer. This form of bandeau can be placed with its 
greatest width e f at any position around the head-size band and thus 
cause the hat to tilt in any desired direction. The illustration shows 
simply the uncovered bandeau; but before it is attached to the head- 
size band it is covered with silk or velvet. It may be used as a foun- 
dation for ribbon bows, rosettes, flowers, loops of maline, or other 
soft material. 
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26. The form of bandeau shown in Fig. 31 makes a complete 
ring, the upper edge a of which is intended to fit up inside the head- 
size band and be attached thereto. The upper edge a is 24 in. 
around, or equal to the head-size, and the overlap is 1 in. The 
width varies from 2 in. at the narrowest part bc to 33 in. at the 
widest part de. The bandeau is made by cutting a strip of the cor- 
rect shape and size and then bending it to a circle. A pattern should 
first be cut out of a piece of newspaper or some other stiffer paper. 
The method of marking out the pattern is shown in Fig. 32. Lay 
the paper flat, as in (a), and from one corner, as a, and along one of 
its straight edges, mark off a distance ab equal to 24 in. From a 
mark off the distance ac equal to 2 in., the width of the bandeau 
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at the narrowest part. Fold the paper over, as in (b), so that the 
corner a lies on b, and make a crease at the middle of the fold, which 
will locate the point d. From d mark off a distance de, along the 
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crease, equal to 33 in., thus locating the point e. Now, with a pen- 
cil, trace a curve from e to c, of the form shown, and then with the 
shears cut both thicknesses of paper along this line. Extend the 
cut straight out beyond c to the edge f of the paper. Throw away 
the upper piece g, and then unfold the lower piece and lay it out flat, 
when it will appear as in (c). Draw a straight line across the end 
from b to h, and cut off the end along the line 77, 1 in. to the right 
of bh. This part bh 77 then provides for the necessary overlap. 


27. After the bandeau pattern has been cut in paper, as just 
described, pin the pattern to a piece of buckram or Panama cloth 
and cut the material to the same shape and size as the pattern. 
Unpin the pattern, and the piece will appear as in Fig. 33. Bend 
the piece to form a ring, overlap the ends 1 in. and pin them together. 
Then proceed to attach brace wires to the upper and lower edges 
by overcasting, producing the finished bandeau shown in Fig. 31. 
This bandeau can be used 
to hold the hat in some 
rakish or eccentric fash- 
ion. Like all other ban- 
deaux. it must be covered 
with velvet or silk, and 
may be either covered 
with trimming or used 
perfectly plain. Should 
it be used plain, the hair 
must be curly and fluffy, 
so that the bandeau will sink down in the hair and be at least par- 


tially covered. 
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28. A sloping bandeau of uniform width all around is shown in 
Fig. 34. It consists of two strips a and b of Panama cloth 14 in. 
wide joined to- 
gether to form 
a flaring band 
measuring 24 in. 
around at the 

j (b) bottom, and 
bound with wire at both edges. The sharpness of the 
flare depends on the shape to which the pieces of material 
are cut. The bandeau shown measures 21 in. around the 
top, and the amount of overlap, measured along the lower 
edge, is 14 in., as at cd, for example. It is well to make 
a paper pattern first, and then cut the material to the 
pattern. Take a sheet of newspaper, fold it into a V 

I shape, as shown in Fig. 35 (a), and cut it off at a point 
(@ 12 in. from the point a of the V; that is, mark off ab 

Fic.35 and ac each equal to 12 in. and cut across from b to ¢ 
on a curved line, as indicated. Now measure back 14 in. from 6 
and c, locating the points d and e, and cut across from d to e. 
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Take the end f thus cut off and lay it out flat, as shown in (5). On 
the longer edge measure off from one corner g a distance gh equal 
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to 133 in. Cut across squarely from h to 7, and the piece ghij is 
then the pattern required. 


29. Take the pattern for half of the bandeau and pin it to the 
material of which the bandeau is to be made, and cut out two pieces. 
Pin these together, with overlaps of 13 in. at the lower edge, and wire 
both edges with No. 21 brace wire fastened by overcasting. The 
reason for making this bandeau of two pieces instead of one may 
easily be understood by reference to Fig. 36. If the pattern for the 
bandeau were cut in one piece, it would have the shape shown 
at abcd in (a), and a piece of material of the size ¢ fgh would 
be required. Obviously, there would be considerable waste in cut- 
ting the single piece. But if the half-pattern is used, as shown in (b), 
a piece of material 77 k 1 will be needed for the two pieces, and this 
will not only require a much smaller amount of material, but will 
likewise produce less waste. The bandeau shown in Fig. 34 is set 
up inside the hat, which can be given a tilt in any desired 
direction. It may also be used as a foundation band for 
soft-crown hats, tam crowns, bakers’ crowns, etc. 
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30. Cache-Peigne.—A buckram cache-peigne (pro- 
nounced cash-pain) is shown in Fig. 37. It is 15 in. wide 
and 2 in. long, cut round at the bottom and bound with 
brace wire. The cache-peigne is covered with a scrap of velvet or 
silk, and fastened at the side of a toque, a turban, or a bonnet, after 
which it is covered with rosettes or other garnitures. As the cache- 
peigne comes directly in front of a coil of hair it assists in holding the 
hat firmly on the head. 
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BATHING CAP 

31. It is an easy matter to make a neat, attractive, and service- 
able bathing cap by folding a square of silk. The size of the piece 
required is a square measuring 31 in. on each side. This is then 
hemmed on all four edges, producing a square measuring 30 in. on 
each side. The color may be pale blue, pink, sand color, or any other 
color that will look well with the bathing suit being worn. If a 
square of some soft cloth, such as cashmere, is used instead of silk, 
the cap will serve as a dusting cap. 

Pick up one corner of the square of silk and draw it across to the 
corner diagonally opposite, thus forming a bias fold running between 
the remaining two corners of the piece and bringing it to the 

EST 
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triangular form shown in Fig. 38. Next hit up the double thickness 
and draw it back on top of the bias fold first made, producing a 
double fold having four 
thicknesses of material 
at the upper edge, as 
shown in Fig. 39. The 
folding is now completed, 
and the piece is ready to 
be placed on the head. 


32. Take the folded 
piece shown in Fig. 39 
and place it over the 
head, with the middle part a of the double bias fold against the 
nape of the neck and the surface b of the piece lying on top of the 
head. Draw the ends ¢ and d forwards, taking care to see that the 
double bias fold does not unfold; also, have the wearer take hold 
of the corners at e and hold them down so as to draw the material 
snugly over the top of the head. This stage is shown very clearly 
in Fig. 40. The points that are held in the right and left hands must 
now be crossed. To do this, bring the points together above the 
center of the forehead, transfer the points from one hand to the 
other, and draw them down on opposite sides, as shown in Fig. 41. 
Now tie these two crossed ends with a single knot directly over the 
center of the forehead, drawing the knot tight enough to pull the 
double bias fold snugly 
against the nape of the 
neck, as shown in Fig. 
42. The next step is to 
pick up the two points 
that have been held by 
the wearer, roll them 
back over the knot, and 
tuck them tightly under 
the knot. Care must be 
taken not to loosen the 
knot whilethisisbeing done. fit doestend toloosen, drawit up tightly. 
Finally, spread out the points or ears of the silk to form a butterfly 
or aeroplane effect, as shown in Fig. 43, and the cap is finished. 
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BRAID HATS 


COVERING FRAMES WITH BRAID 


MATERIALS USED 


INTRODUCTION 


1. The several preceding Sections have described in detail the 
methods of making foundations of wire, buckram, lacette, Panama 
cloth, and similar materials, which serve as the skeletons or frames 
of hats. The frame is covered with such materials as braid, silk, 
velvet, lace, etc., so as to be completely hidden; but it gives the 
required form to the covering material and so produces the desired 
shape of hat. Wire frames are covered with some thin material 
before they are covered with braid, the thin material forming a 
foundation to which the braid can readily be attached. Mull is 
the material commonly used for covering ordinary wire frames; 
but if the frames are made of fine wire, as in hats of fine quality, 
they are frequently covered with mousseline-de-soie or maline before 
the braid is sewed on. If a buckram frame is to be covered with 
braid, it is made of the lightest weight of buckram. Kice net, which 
is a material resembling elastic cloth and is of light weight, is some- 
times used for making solid foundations. A frame of rice net that 
is to be covered with braid is first covered with Japanese or China 
silk of the same color as the braid to be used. 


2. The braids that are used in the construction of hats vary 
greatly in width and are used for hats intended to be worn during 
all seasons of the year. The most popular braid is one that is about 
1 in. in width, and 10 yd., or one bolt, of such braid is required to 
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make a hat. Braids range in width from } in. to 4 or 5 in., the lat- 
ter being wide enough to make a brim. Years ago, hats of certain 
materials were worn only during certain seasons. For example, 
it was formerly the fashion to have straw-braid hats for spring wear, 
hats of thin, sheer material for summer, felt hats for the early fall, 
and hats of braid, velvet, plush, or silk for winter. But all this 
has been changed, and at the present time braids are used exten- 
sively throughout the entire year; however, there is a very notice- 
able difference between those used for winter hats and those used 
on hats for the warm seasons. Braids for winter wear are made of 
silk, cotton, wool, etc., whereas those for summer wear are made of 
hemp and straw or some substitute for straw, such as pyroxylin 
or visco. 

As regards color, braids of all styles and materials, whether used 
for spring, summer, fall, or winter, are made in the prevailing fashion- 
able shades. The Syndicate Color Card, issued twice a year in Paris, 
France, contains from sixty-five to eighty-five shades. The American 
Color Card of standard colors has one hundred and six shades. The 
manufacturers of braids are largely governed by these color cards 
when introducing the various colors of braids for different seasons. 


3. The manufacture of braids is a growing industry in the United 
States, but at the present time the majority of such braids as Milans, 
hemps, Italian braids, Japanese braids, and Chinese braids are 
imported. The Chinese are very adept workers in straw and the 
manufacture of all kindred braids, and are able to imitate and repro- 
duce all of the finer makes that are first designed in Europe. It is 
a well-known fact, however, that nearly all Chinese braids are of a 
coarser and heavier quality than those that come from the southern 
part of Europe. The Canton Milan is almost twice as wide as the 
fine Milan of Italy; therefore, it is used in the construction of the 
cheaper machine-sewed hats. The greater part of hemp braids come 
from Japan, Tuscans and leghorns from Italy, and horsehair braids 
and Neapolitans from Italy and Switzerland. Many visco, pyroxylin, 
and other composition braids made of wood fiber or leaves are manu- 
factured in the United States. 

The following illustrations of braids are intended to give a clear 
idea of the different kinds of popular braids and the various methods 
by which they can be employed to the best advantage; in addition 
to these, however, there are hundreds of other kinds made in all 
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parts of the world and on sale by the yard or piece in retail stores 
carrying millinery merchandise. The dictates of fashion may decree 
that one braid would be in great demand for a few seasons, after 
which it may be superseded by a braid of altogether Hons kind, 
quality, or width. 


KINDS OF BRAIDS 


4. Braids made of straw and kindred materials are very exten- 
sively used for spring and summer hats, the narrower braids being 
made up into hats on chain-stitch sewing-machines, after which they 
are dipped in a solution of thin glue and pressed into form either by 
hand irons on wooden blocks, or on hydraulic presses. The chain- 
stitch is used so that the hat may be easily ripped apart during the 
sewing operation, as it is not an uncommon thing for the operator 
to sew the braid either too full or too tight; in this case, the braid 
must be ripped and sewed a second time, so that the form of the hat 
will fit the block over which it is being made. 


Fic. 2 


5. The form of the straw braid shown in Fig. 1 is known as 
Japanese mocha. It is glossy, has a width of % in., and is used 
for making the cheaper grades of hats. 


6. Belgian split straw, also used for the cheaper grades of 
hats, is shown in Fig. 2. It is ¢ in. wide and has a glossy surface. 
It is not an uncommon thing to have hats of French crépe, chiffon, or 
mousseline-de-soie bordered and edged with finer qualities of this 
braid or of Japanese mocha. Ornaments made of transparent mate- 
rials in the shape of wings, quills, etc., may have their edges outlined 
by being bound with these braids. 
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7. Two forms of China split straw are illustrated in Figs. 3 
and 4, the latter being of finer quality than the former and a trifle 
narrower. These braids are somewhat coarser than those that are 


manufactured in Europe. 
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8. Horsehair braid having a width of + in. is shown in Fig. 5. 
It is used for making Neapolitan hats as well as for the plateaus of 


hats for elderly women. Hats of horsehair braid are the lightest 
in weight and the most expensive of all machine-made hats. 


9. Seven-end Milan straw braid, used in the manufacture of 
the finer quality of hats, is shown in Fig. 6. It is so called because 
it is woven of seven straws, and has a width of a little more than 
tin. It is very soft and pliable, and brims or crowns made of it 


can be bent or folded with little or no damage to the straw. 


10. The greater number of braid hats are made on the machine, 
particularly if Milan or hemp braid is used. But if it is found desir- 
able to make a hat by hand, using one of the narrow braids, it is 
advisable to sew four or five strips of the braid together, edge to 
edge, forming a single braid from 6 to 10 yd. long. This operation 
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produces a braid having a width of 3 in. or more, which is then made 
into a hat. The use of the wider braid lessens the time and labor 


required in making the hat. 


11. Hemp braids are shown in Figs. 7 to 9. The one shown 
in Fig. 7 consists of four strips of 4 in. hemp braid sewed together 
to form a single wide braid. That illustrated in Fig. 8 is made of 
five strips of hemp moiré and is used for either machine-made or 
hand-made hats. It is especially effective when combined with 
brims covered with silk or cretonne. The fancy hemp braid shown 
in Fig. 9 is § in. wide and is extensively used in the construction of 


hand-made hats, particularly over solid foundations. It is made 
up of four narrow braids sewed with the edges overlapping. These 
hemp braids possess no luster, but have dull surfaces. 
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12. Silk fancy braids, shown in Figs. 10 to 12, are made of 
artificial silk and have a glossy surface. On account of the openness 
of the design and the strips that run lengthwise on the surface, these 
braids are best adapted for fancy designs. They cannot be sewed on 
a brim or crown in circular form to good advantage, because the strips 
on the surface will wrinkle and bulge. They work up better if placed 
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on the crown and sewed from the center, radiating out in every direc- 
tion to the bottom of the crown. The upper part of the brim and 
the facing of the hat may be made in the same manner; that is, the 
braid should be fastened to the head-size, drawn out and over the 
edge of the brim, and back to the head-size, and continued around 
in this manner until the entire brim is covered. 


13. The braid shown in Fig. 13, known as Scotch brilliant, 
is a very heavy straw braid used principally in the construction of 
tailored hats, which are hats worn with tailor-made suits, business 
costumes, and the like. The body of the braid is woven in a solid 
color, as blue, for example, and narrow straws of other colors, as 
red and green, are woven in the body so as to show at intervals, as 
indicated by the light parts near the middle of the braid. This 
braid is sometimes used as a trimming or garniture for hats covered 


with silk or cloth, being made into a band around the crown or a 
binding at the outer edge of the brim. 


14. The lustrous split straw shown in Fig. 14 is a Belgian 
braid that is used for the same purposes as the Scotch brilliant. 
It is a coarse straw frequently used in the construction of those sailor 


hats known as rough-and-ready sailors. 
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15. Barnyard straws are shown in Figs. 15 to 18. That in 
Fig. 15 is a wide fancy barnyard straw that is well adapted for making 
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brims for children’s hats or for extra edges on narrow leghorn hats. 
It can be box-plaited and ruffled, and it can be used for the edges of 
lace, net, or straw hats. The form shown in Fig. 16 is luster barn- 
yard straw, which is very wide, so that one strip is sufficient to make 
an entire brim. To make a brim of this braid, take a piece of suf- 
ficient length so that its outer edge will equal the length of the edge 
of the brim desired. The outer edge of the braid is the edge shown 
at the bottom in the illustration. Wire the outer edge of this piece 
and join the ends of the braid and the wire at the back of the hat. 
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Near the inner edge of the braid, shown at the top of the illustration, 
is a strong black thread woven in a zigzag manner. Take hold of 
the ends of this thread at the ends where the braid is joined and draw 
them up. This will gather the inner edge of the braid and shorten 
it so that it will be reduced to the length of the head-size. If desired, 
the strip of braid may be sewed to the outer edge of a frame, in which 
case the inner edge is gathered in the same way. The braids shown 
in Figs. 17 and 18 are luster barnyard straws of light weight and 
bright finish that are well adapted for use on bonnets for elderly ladies. 
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16. The luster accordion hand-plaited braid shown in 
Fig. 19 is made up of interwoven crinkled strips composed of black 
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and gray threads. It is used principally in the construction of 
hand-made turbans, toques, and other small hats for elderly ladies. 


17. The luster lemonade braid shown in Fig. 20 is a braid 
of imitation silk and is much used in connection with taffeta silk 
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on hats. This kind of braid is frequently used for second mourning. 
Rough luster and lemonade braids are shown in Figs. 21 and 22, 
respectively. They are light in weight and bright in finish and may 
well be used on dressy toques. 


18. The Italian fancy braid shown in Fig. 23 is adapted for 
use on all braid hats, but particularly on those that are worn early 
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in the spring of the year. It is coarse and heavy and hats made of 
it should be trimmed with quills, wings, or velvet ribbons. 


19. Ramie braids, shown in Figs. 24 and 25, are coarse and 
heavy and are extensively used in the early part of the spring season. 
They are made of fibers from the stem of a Chinese plant that resem- 


bles the nettle. 


20. The Japanese braid shown in Fig. 26 is a coarsely woven 
straw braid much used for school hats. It is not often sewed on 
frames because it is hard to manipulate so as to produce a smooth 
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finish. Braids of this kind should be well 
dampened before they are sewed to the 
frame. 


21. Tuscan braid, shown in Fig. 27, 
is one of the finest and best of braids, 
and is made exclusively of straw. It is used in the construction of 
very fine garden and midsummer hats, and for the edges of leghorn 
and horsehair hats. 


22. Yeddo braid, shown in Fig. 28, is a soft and pliable straw 
braid of Japanese manufacture. It is among the cheapest of braids 
used in the construction of hand-made hats. 
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23. One form of visco braid is shown in Fig. 29. It is silvery 
white, brilliant, and transparent, much resembling thin strips of 
clear isinglass, and is used principally for midsummer wear. It is 
made from an artificial compound, similar to pyroxylin, which is 
squirted into threads and narrow bands under pressure and then woven 
into braid. Although the sample shown is white, visco may be dyed 
in any desired color. 


24. Three styles of pyroxylin braid are illustrated in Figs. 30 
to 34. Braids of this material are lighter in weight than any other 
braids used in millinery and are therefore particularly well adapted 
for use on hats for elderly ladies. The form shown in Fig. 31 is 
much used in the construction of 
rosettes and cabochons, and may 
be box-plaited or ruffled to produce 
soft, fancy effects. The rosettes 
and cabochons referred to are or- 
naments made on foundations of 
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various forms. The wide pyroxylin braid shown in Fig. 33 has a 
draw-string woven into one edge, so that, when the braid is to be 
used on round or curved surfaces, 
the string can be drawn up and 
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the braid thus made to lie smooth. Another style of pyroxylin 
braid is shown in Fig. 34. It is edged with black sequins, made of 
gelatine in imitation of jet, and these add great brilliancy to the 
braid. 
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25. Artificial-silk braids of different weaves and widths 
are shown in Figs. 35 to 39. They may be obtained in a great variety 
of colors and may be used in the =< 
construction of all kinds of hats 
and bonnets. 


26. Two samples of braid ee —<< 
appropriate for use atany time of ie—2] >> SF ie 
the year are shown in Figs. 40 
and 41. Fig. 41 is an allover net covered with black sequins and is 
more commonly known as flitter cloth. Fig. 41 is a very light 
braid covered with small sequins and is commonly known as flitter 
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braid. Flitter cloth is mostly used for covering the tops of crowns 
or for entirely covering the larger shapes. When lined with mull or 
fine crinoline, it is used for draping around the crowns or for making 
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poufs. A pouf is an artistic drapery of any material on bonnets or 
toques. Flitter cloth is also used for making wings over wire and 
for butterfly wings, quills, cabochons, and other millinery garnitures. 
Flitter braid is used for trimmings, for bands around turbans, and 
for the brims of turbans and toques. 
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27. Braids that are used for fall and winter hats differ greatly 
from those that are used for spring and summer. ‘They are generally 
much heavier in appearance, but very little heavier in actual weight. 
This fact is brought out clearly by winter braids in which chenille 
is woven. Chenille is a soft, velvety cord of various thicknesses, 
with either a wire or a thread twisted through the center. It can 
readily be understood, therefore, why winter braids into which 
chenille enters appear heavier than straw braids. Chenille may be 
combined with silk, satin, pyroxylin, woolen cords, or strips of fiber 
silk in the construction of fall and winter braids. 


28. <A form of chenille braid, composed wholly of chenille woven 
and plaited together, is shown in Fig. 42. It can be made up over 
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either buckram or wire frames, but on account of its open mesh 
and its thickness, it is particularly adapted for covering wire foun- 
dations. Fig. 43 shows a chenille braid made of separate strips of 
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chenille held together by silk threads. Fig. 44 shows a sample of 
chenille insertion, which is usually combined with other braids or with 
: bias bands of velvet or plush. A 
pattern of all-silk braid, quite fre- 
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quently combined with chenille insertion, is shown in Fig. 45. The 
two samples of very elaborate 
winter braids shown in Figs. 46 
and 47 are made by combining 
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chenille with other silk braids, and are extensively employed in mak- 
ing brims, or turbans and toques 
for elderly ladies. Braids of this 
character, when used in the larger 
hats, are for dress purposes only, 
and require very rich and elegant 
garnitures, such as ostrich plumes, 
paradise aigrettes, or heavy flowers. 
In order to create a hat that has a 
warm, comfortable appearance, 
it is not uncommon to find these 
braids combined with folds and 
shirrings of such materials as ma- 
line or mousseline-de-soie. This 
combination has all the appear- | J re 
ance of warmth, ytiivey hh E> es 
in weight. Fic. 48 
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29. The wide braid shown in Fig. 48 is made of chenille and silk 
strips sewed on a foundation of mousseline-de-soie. Braids of this. 
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kind adapt themselves admirably in soft folds and drapings. Fig. 49 
shows a combination of chenille and fiber silk. This braid is much 
used for covering an entire hat, when a smooth, plain finish is desired. 
Figs. 50, 51, and 52 are all-silk braids, used principally:in combina- 
tion with silk and satin for early 


fall hats. These braids are made with two or more colors, in imita- 
tion of Scotch plaids, and are used for binding the outer edges of 
brims, for bands and flat bows around the crowns of hats, and for 
making the garnitures for silk or cloth-covered hats. Fig. 53 isa 

; chenille edge or border, used prin- 
cipally for outlining forms on hats 
and for embroidered pieces. This 
chenille cord is also sewed on the edges of felt hats for children. 


30. The style of braid shown in Fig. 54 is made of interwoven 
chenille and silk fiber and may be used for a variety of purposes. 
The style shown in Fig. 55 is made wholly of chenille. As all of the 


chenille in these two braids is made on fine wire, it is possible to 
sew the braids in lengths and folds and drape them into either artistic 
or fantastic forms. Braids of this sort are also well adapted for 
making plateaus and hoods, which are later on draped over frames. 
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Fig. 56 shows a braid made of loosely woven silk threads, and the 
lower edge is woven in scallops. This kind may well be used for 
making tailored hats, especially if they are worn with costumes 
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that are braided. Fig. 57 shows a silk braid woven in imitation 
of chinchilla. Braids of this sort are usually worn on hats trimmed 
with fur ornaments or with fur-trimmed garnitures. Figs. 58 and 59 
are braids made of a combination of sequins and metallic threads, 
although the former has some 
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chenille in its composition, likewise. Usually the combination is of 
black and gold. Braids of this sort are used for evening caps, dancing 
caps, theater or reception bonnets, and for bands around the head. 

The braid illustrated in Fig. 60 is made of a combination of 
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pyroxylin, chenille, and sequins, and is quite transparent. It is 

used for making hats to be worn in parts of the country where there 

is very little cold or snow. It combines lightness and durability, 
A712 
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and gives a wintry effect without its accompanying warmth. The 
braid shown in Fig. 61 is a combination of sequins, chenille, and plain 
threads. Similar forms can be 
obtained, in which metallic 
threads are combined with se- 
quins and chenille. 
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31. Wool Braids.—fFigs. 62 and 63 show braids made of pure 
unspun wool. These braids come in light and delicate colors and 
are much used in the construction of skating caps or hats for parts of 
the country where there is continued 
cold weather with plenty of snow. 
They give the impression at all times 
of warmth and comfort. 


FANCY DESIGNS MADE OF BRAID 


acs 


32. Ordinary flat braid, such as 
Yeddo, can be made into a great vari- 
ety of fancy designs; in fact, many 
hats for the early spring are made 
entirely of braids finished with quills, 
ornaments, ribbons, or knots of velvet. 
For instance, the braid may be woven in basket fashion, as shown 
in Fig. 64. The lengthwise and crosswise strips must be long enough 
to produce the desired piece, whether it be for a band or for a top 
crown. Braids made up in this manner can be used for the top of 
the crown, for a side crown on a turban, for covering brims of 
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turbans, for covering the upper brims of sailor shapes with rolled 
brim edges or flat brims. They can be made into bands and draped 
around the hat and tied in a knot. 


33. Flat braid may be sewed over a lead pencil and made into 
tubular form. The braidis wrapped around the pencil and sewed with 
an overcast-stitch, as shown in Fig. 65, after which the pencil is 
pulled farther down on the braid and the sewing continued. If 
tubular braids are to be made of soft silk braids, it is better to make 
them over a cord of candle wick, permitting the candle wick to 
remain inside the tube. 
These tubes can be 
sewed on the edges of 
hats, and can be plaited 
together to make fancy 
bands. They can also 


be used for outlining 
lace- or net-covered wings or quills, and for the making of cabochons. 


34. Another form of fancy braid is shown in Fig. 66. It is made 
by using two strips of flat braid, overlapping and underlapping each 
Other to make a band. Five or more yards of braid can be prepared 
in this manner, and held 


together with pins stuck 
through the two pieces 
of braid every 10 or 12 
in., after which the strip 
may be used for cover- 
ing an entire frame. 
This method of preparing the braid also makes it good for trimming 
turbans and toques, as it can be used for either bands or ornaments. 
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35. The form of box-plaited braid shown in Fig. 67 can be used 
for a great many purposes. It is used on brims for the edges of 
hats, and for the making of cabochons and ornaments. Four strips 
of braid plaited together are often used to form fancy bands, as 
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shown in Fig. 68. Pin the ends of the four braids to the edge of the 
table and plait them just as in making a braid of hair. Any number 
of strips may be used, according to the width of band desired. Braids 
of this kind are sometimes fashioned into bows. 


COVERING WIRE FRAMES 


SEWING ON MULL 


36. It is difficult to put a covering of braid directly on a wire 
frame; for this reason, it is customary to cover a wire frame with 
mull or some similar material, to serve as a foundation to which the 
braid may be fastened. The first step in covering the frame is shown 
in Fig. 69. Take the end of a piece of mull, lay it over the top of the 
crown, and draw it down snugly against the wires all around. Turn 
the edge of the mull over the head-size wire and pin it, as shown, so 
that the material cannot come loose. It will be necessary to make 
folds, or overlaps, in the mull near the head-size wire, to make it lie 
snugly against the wires. Go completely around the frame, drawing 
the mull down neatly, turning it over the head-size wire, and pinning 
it in place. The pins simply hold the material until it can be sewed 
permanently; in other words, they take the place of the basting 
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threads so commonly used in dressmaking and other forms of sewing. 
It will be found that pins are used much more extensively than 
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basting-stitches in millinery work, because they are more easily and 
quickly put in, and answer the purpose quite as well as basting. 


37. After the mull has been stretched over the crown, doubled 
over the head-size wire, and pinned in place, as shown in Fig. 69, sew 
it permanently in place by a line of running-stitches that pass through 
both thicknesses of material, as shown in Fig. 70. These stitches are 
z in. long and } in. above the head-size wire. As the stitching pro- 
ceeds around the crown, the pins that hold the mull in place are 
removed, one by one, so that, when the stitching is completed, the 
pins will all be taken out and the mull will be held permanently to 
the frame. The covering 
is now on the frame, but 
it is still attached to the 
piece of mull used. So, 
take the shears and cut 
away the mull around the 
inside of the crown, about 
+ in. above the line of 
stitches. The covered 
crown will then appear 
as shown in the illustra- eos 


tion. Two of the folds 
made in the material, so as to cause it to fit neatly to the shape 


of the frame, are shown at a and b. This single thickness of 
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mull over the wire frame forms the foundation to which the 
braid is sewed in making a braid hat. Inasmuch as this material 
will be completely covered by the braid, it is not absolutely neces- 
sary to put it on free of folds or wrinkles, except in cases where fine 
pyroxylin braids are used. In such cases care should be taken to 
have the mull or other material sewed on neatly and smoothly, so 
that the wrinkles will not show through and mar the appearance of 
the finished hat. 


38. The method of covering a brim with mull is very much the 
same as that used in covering a crown; but some of the details are 
different because the shape of the brim differs from that of the crown. 
The first steps in covering a flat sailor brim are indicated in Fig. 71. 


A piece of mull of sufficient size is laid over the top brace wire a and 
the upper surface of the brim, and the outer edges are pinned to the 
brim temporarily. The center is next cut out, so that the mull will 
slip down over the top brace wire to the position shown. Then sew 
the inner edge of the mull to the head-size wire b with overcast- 
stitches. This will hold the material firmly to the head-size wire. 
Now stretch the mull outwards over the top of the brim, turn it 
down over the edge wire c and back under the brim, and pin it, as 
shown. When it has been stretched out all around and pinned fast, 
sew it in place with a line of running-stitches passing through both 
thicknesses of material, about } in. inside the edge wire. The brim 
will then appear as shown in Fig. 72. The flat sailor brim is the 
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easiest form to cover with mull. If the brim droops, folds or laps 
will be necessary to take up the excess material at the outer edge; 
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and if the brim has a roll, it may be necessary to cut the mull and 
insert gores, to make the covering fit well over the frame. 


PUTTING ON STRAW BRAID 

39. Dampening Braid.—Dry straw braid is brittle and difficult 
to work with, as it will not conform readily to the shape of the 
foundation to which it is to be fastened; consequently, straw braid 
should always be dampened before it is sewed to a frame, in order 
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to make it pliable and prevent it from breaking when it is bent around 
the curves of the frame. The simplest way of dampening straw 
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braid is to use a wet cloth, as illustrated in Fig. 73. Dip a cloth in 
water, and wring it almost dry. Then, holding it in one hand, draw 
the braid through between two folds of it. Hold the wet cloth 
against both sides of the braid by pressing the thumb and the fingers 
together, and the braid will absorb enough moisture from the cloth 
to render it soft and pliable. 


40. Selection of Thread.—The thread that is used to sew braid 
on hats should be selected to match the braid both in color and 
luster. For example, if the straw braid is a satiny green, a green 
silk thread should be used for sewing it to the frame. The luster 
of the thread will then correspond to the finish of the braid and 
if the matching of colors is well done, the stitches will not show. 
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On the other hand, if the braid has a dull finish, a mercerized cotton 
thread of the corresponding color should be used. The size of thread 
to be used should be adapted to the weight of the braid to be sewed. 
It is well to use fairly short threads, to avoid snarling. In many 
of the illustrations in this Section it will be found that light threads 
are used for sewing dark braids and dark threads for sewing light 
braids. This is done not because it is correct, but to have the threads 
contrast sharply with the braid and so show clearly in the illustrations. 


41. Sewing Braid to Brim.—After the wire frame has been 
covered with mull, it is ready to be covered with straw braid. The 
method of attaching the braid to a mull-covered brim is shown in 
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Fig. 74. The end of the braid a is cut off squarely and this end 
is placed at the back of the hat, where the edge wire b is overlapped. 
The braid is laid on top of the brim, with its outer edge c even 
with the edge wire, and several stitches are taken, as shown at d, through 
the braid and the brim, and overlapping the edge wire. When the 
end has been fastened firmly in this way, stretch the braid along 
the top of the brim for an inch or more and sew it fast to the mull 
foundation. Now work the braid outwards, so that it extends over 
the edge wire, and turn the overlapping part under, so that the braid 
is doubled over the edge wire. Stitch it fast in this position, with 
running-stitches that pass through both parts of the doubled braid, 
as well as the mull. The appearance of the braid and the brim 
will then be as shown in Fig. 75. The end of the braid is fastened 
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at d, even with the edge wire, but at e it is pushed out and doubled 
over the edge wire, thus forming a binding of straw braid at the edge 
of the brim. The position of the needle in taking the stitch is shown 
at f. The outer edge of the brim may be bound with silk or other 
braids in the same way, and such binding may be put on brims of 
buckram or elastic cloth, as well. 


42. Continue to bind the edge of the brim in the manner shown 
in Fig. 75, until the binding extends all the way around to the point 
where the end of the braid was first sewed to the brim. At this 
point draw the braid in toward the crown, so that it is no longer 
doubled over the edge wire, but so that it lies flat on the upper 
surface of the brim, on top of the end of the braid first attached 
to the brim. This stage of the construction is clearly shown in 
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Fig. 76. The end first sewed to the brim is shown at g, and at this 
point the top braid is pulled inwards so as to begin the second row 
on the surface of the brim. The outer edge of the second row of 
braid should overlap the inner edge of the first row about 4 in., or 
just enough to enable the two to be caught by the stitches and pre- 
vent the mull from showing through. The position of the needle in 
taking the stitch is shown at h. The longer part of the stitch passes 
through the braid and catches in the mull beneath, but not around 
the wires of the frame. The shorter part of the stitch is on top of 
the braid and is only about 4 in. long, or just long enough to catch 
over one straw at the edge of the woven braid. If the stitches are 
made in this way, they will not show, except on close inspection. 


43. The remainder of the upper surface of the brim, Fig. 76, is 
covered with the braid by sewing it on in a spiral, each successive 
row of which is put on in the same way as the second row just 
described. It will be found that the inner edge of the braid puckers 
when the braid is bent to the curve of the spiral, because the distance 
around the brim is smaller at a point near the crown than at a point 
near the edge wire. To make the braid lie flat on the brim, stretch 
the outer edge by pulling it between the thumb and forefinger. Con- 
tinue to add row after row of braid until the head-size wire is 
reached. If the brim is of uniform width all around, it will be found 
that a crescent-shaped strip of mull near the head-size wire is not 
covered; therefore, the braid should be carried far enough around 
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to cover the strip, letting the extra width of braid turn up against the 
short ends of the support wires between the head-size wire and the top 
brace wire. The crown will fit down over this end of the braid and 
conceal the cut end. 


44. If the brim is wider at one point than at another, a section 
of the brim at the wider part will be left uncovered by the time the 
spiral of braid reaches the head-size wire. In such a case, the 
uncovered section should be covered with one or more pieces of 
braid cut to such lengths as to fit over the exposed section of the 
brim. This point may be understood more clearly by reference to 
the sketch shown in Fig. 77, which is intended to represent a brim 
having a greater width at the front than at the back. The braid is 
put on in a spiral, as already described, the end of the braid, on 
the last turn, being run up 
along the support wiresfrom 
the point a to the point b. 
At the front of the brim, 
however, from a to c, a 
half-moon section of the 
brim is left uncovered, as 
indicated by the crescent- 
shaped shaded part. To 
cover this, a piece of braid 
should be cut off, long enough 
to reach from a to c, and 
this piece should be sewed 
down with its outer edge 
overlapping the last row of 
braid put on, from atoc. The ends of this piece should be turned up 
along the support wires between the head-size wire and the top brace 
wire and fastened, so that they will be covered when the crown is 
sewed to the brim. 
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45. Covering Crown With Braid.—After a wire crown has 
been given a covering of mull, as already described, it may be covered 
with braid in much the same way as that in which a brim is covered. 
If the braid used is pliable and wide enough, start the first row in 
exactly the same way as that shown in Fig. 74, and follow this by 
lapping the braid over the head-size wire of the crown, thus making 
the first row a binding of braid over the head-size wire. If the 
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braid is narrow, or will not bend easily over the head-size wire, attach 
the end of the braid at the back of the crown, with the lower edge 


of the braid even with the head-size wire, and continue in the same 
way until the first row is sewed to the mull. Then draw the braid 
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up toward the top of the crown, as shown in Fig. 78, and start the 
second row of braid, overlapping the upper edge of the first row 
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just enough to allow the stitches to be taken through both rows and 
to prevent the foundation from showing through. The second row 
should be sewed on 
withaconcealed stitch. 
The longer part of the 
stitch passes through 
the edges of both rows 
and the mull, and is 
completely hidden. 
The shorter part of the 
stitch is on the outer 
surface of the crown, 
and is just long enough 
to catch over one straw 
of thebraid. Whenthe 
thread is pulled tight, 
the short part of the 
stitch will be drawn un- 
der one of the straws 
and will be concealed. 


46. When the second row of braid has been sewed in place, con- 
tinue with the other rows, keeping the overlap of the braid the same, 
and approaching the cen- 
ter of the top crown. 
The braid will show a 
tendency to pucker along 
the upper edge when it is 
bent to the shape of the 
crown, but this can be 
overcome to a great ex- 
tent by pulling the braid 
so as to stretch the lower 
edge, which is the edge 
that is being sewed down. 
The appearance of the 
crown when it is about 

aie. St half covered with the 
braid is shown in Fig. 79. Put on the remaining rows until the top 
of the crown is reached and only a small opening remains. 
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This stage is shown very clearly in Fig. 80. Then take the 
shears and push them down through the mull covering, between 
two of the support wires, close to the point where they cross. 
Cut off the braid at a point about 3 in. from the crown. Then push 
the loose end a down through the hole made in the mull by the shears. 
Reach up inside the crown, grasp the end of the braid, and pull it 
through, as shown in Fig. 81. Continue to pull down tightly, and 
the edge of the last row of braid around the opening at the top of 
the crown will be drawn 
together. Sew the open- 
ing shut, and the finished 
crown will appear as in 
Fig. 82. In this particu- 
lar example, Yeddo braid 
is used, which accounts 
for the lack of smoothness 
in the several illustra- 
tions. A braid of better 
quality and smoother 
finish would give a much 
better appearance to the 
crown. 


47. If the frame is made of buckram or elastic cloth, instead of 
wire, no covering will be required, if the braid is heavy enough to 
prevent the frame from showing through, or if the color of the frame 
matches the color of the braid. But it sometimes happens that 
a frame of exactly the desired shape is not available in the matching 
color, or the braid to be used is so thin that the frame will show 
through. Under the latter circumstances, it is necessary to cover 
the frame with some light-weight material like Japanese or China silk. 


COVERING HALO HAT WITH BRAID 


48. The type of hat known as the halo hat is one that has a 
transparent brim, made of some such material as maline, French 
crépe, or mousseline-de-soie. No support wires are used between the 
head-size wire and the edge wire of the brim; instead, a spring wire 
is used at the outer edge of the brim, and the transparent material 
forming the brim is kept smoothly stretched by this wire. A 
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completed halo brim is illustrated in Fig. 83. Its method of con- 
struction is described in a later Section. 
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49. If desired, the upper surface of a halo brim may be covered 
with a light silk braid, thus converting it into a braid hat. The 


under surface may be left uncovered, in which case the material used 
for the halo brim forms a neat facing for the braid hat. To illustrate 
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the various operations, the making of a braid hat from the halo 
brim shown in Fig. 83 will be described. The braid is first sewed 
to the outer edge of the brim at a point near the back of the hat, 
and is doubled over the edge so as to form a binding, as shown in 
Fig. 84. The first few’ stitches, as shown at a, are taken over the 
edge and through the brim and the braid, so as to hold the end firmly. 
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Then the succeeding stitches are taken as shown by the position 
of the needle b, so as to pass through the edges of the braid both 
above and below the brim, as well as through the maline of which the 
brim is composed, Continue the stitching in this manner all the way 
around the brim, thus making a braid binding on the outer edge of 
i Ses r oe . . 4 . . S 
the brim, This binding will appear exactly like the portion shown 
in the illustration. 
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50. When the binding has been sewed around the edge and the 
stitching has reached the point where the end of the braid is fastened, 
the braid is drawn inwards, as shown at a, Fig. 85, and its outer 
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edge is lapped over the inner edge of the row of binding and sewed 
fast, the stitches passing through the upper thicknesses of maline 
as well as the braid. The braid is sewed around in a spiral, keeping 
its outer edge overlapping the row beneath by the same amount 
at all points. As the braid is bent to conform to the circular outline 
of the brim, it has a tendency to crimp or buckle, instead of to lie 
flat. However, this particular braid has a strong thread woven 
into it along its inner edge, and this acts as a draw-string by which 
the edge of the braid may be drawn together, or shortened, so that it 
will lie flat. This draw-string, 
shown at b, may be picked S 
out from the edge of the braid 
with the point of the needle, 
and then pulled with the fin- 
gers until the braid will lie flat. 
The draw-string should not be 
cut. Continue in this man- 
ner, adding row after row of 
braid in a spiral, until the 
brim is fully covered, picking L 
out the draw-string and pull- 

ing it as often as may be 

necessary to keep the braid from puckering. geart it will be 
found sufficient to tighten the draw-string about every 5 or 6 in. as 


the work progresses. 
A713 
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51. The beginning of the construction of a braid crown to match 
the brim just completed is shown in Fig. 86. Take up the end of 
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the strip of braid and pull out the end of the 
draw-string, as shown. This will gather 
the edge and cause it to curve into an ap- 
proximately circular form. Continue to 
pull on the draw-string and work the 
puckered edge of the braid until the braid 
forms a circle, as shown in Fig. 87, that will 
lie flat. This small circle will be the center 
of the top crown. ‘Tuck the end a beneath 
the circle of braid, draw the circle together 
at the center until the opening b is closed, 
and stitch the braid together at the center. 
The draw-string c is picked out of the edge 
of the braid for a distance of a couple of 


inches, and when the circle is drawn up tight, and sewed fast, as 
shown in Fig. 88, this draw-string comes out at the center, as indi- 


cated. Having started the 
spiral, add another row, lap- 
ping the edges of the braid 
just enough to enable them 
to be sewed together. The 
work at this stage will then 
appear as in Fig. 89. Take 
note of the fact that the inner 
edge of the braid that is being 
sewed fast is tucked under the 
edge of the preceding row, 
and is not lapped over the top 
of it. This is done to give a 
smoother appearance to the 
crown. 

The draw-string, shown at 
c, must be picked out of the 
edge at intervals and drawn 
up, so as to curve the braid 
and bring it to the desired 
shape to form the crown. 


Sew the edges together with a con- 


cealed running-stitch; but if the braid does not fit down as 
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smoothly as desired, a 
few back-stitches now 
and then may be used. 


o2e Ine this case, 
the crown is to be un- 
supported; that is, it 
is to have no support 
wires or brace wires 
underneath. Conse- 
quently, when the 
crown has been made 
to the stage shown in 
Fig. 89, it should be 
placed on a buckram 
crown, as shown in 
Fig. 90, and pinned to 
it in the manner indi- 
cated. The buckram 
crown serves as a 
shape to which the 


braid crown can be 
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made to conform. Curve the braid around in a spiral, as shown, 
tucking its edge under the edge of the preceding row, pinning it in 
place, pulling up the draw-string to make the braid lie flat on the 


foundation, and then sewing the edges together. Be careful not 
to stitch the braid fast to the buckram, for when the crown 
is finished, the pins are removed and the braid crown is lifted 
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away from the buckram crown. If no buckram crown is at hand, 
the crown of an old felt or straw hat of the proper shape may be used 
instead. Continue to add row after row until the crown is finished. 
Then remove it from the buckram, place it over the head-size band 
of the brim whose construction is shown in Fig. 85, and sew it fast 
all around. ‘The result will be the completed hat shown in Fig. 91. 


53. Before the hat shown in Fig. 91 is trimmed, it should be 
steamed thoroughly in order to take the wrinkles out of the braid 


and produce the smooth appearance so greatly to be desired. To do 
the steaming, proceed as shown in Fig. 92. Lay a damp cloth over 
the face of a hot upturned iron, and on top of the cloth let the outer 
face of the braid crown rest lightly. The steam from the cloth will 
rise through the braid, which should be brushed and patted gently 
on the inside of the crown with a soft bristle brush. The brim is 
smoothed in like manner, the brushing and patting being done on the 
facing. Keep turning the hat until every part of the crown and the 
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brim have been thoroughly steamed and brushed. The crown is 
not supported from beneath. The trimming must therefore be 
attached to the brim or to the head-size band. 


54. The use of a draw-string in the edge of a braid is not restricted 
to the silk braid shown in Fig. 86. Many other styles of braid, for 
both summer and winter wear, are made in this way. Such braids 
can easily be worked up into plateaus. On a sheet of paper draw 


a circle of the same diameter as the desired plateau, as shown in 
Fig. 98. Plateaus are usually made from 12 to 22 in. in diameter. 
Start the making of the plateau in exactly the same way as described 
in connection with Fig. 88, and then pin the small circle of braid to 
the sheet of paper, as in Fig. 93, with its center exactly over the 
center of the circle drawn on the paper. Then curve the braid, by 
pulling the draw-string at different points, tuck its edge under the 
edge of the preceding row, and sew it with a concealed running- 
stitch. Continue around and around until the plateau is of the 
size of the circle. Then unpin it and remove it from the paper, after 
which it may be plaited or shirred at the outer edge and sewed to a 
side crown, producing either a baker’s crown or a tam crown. 
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COVERING FRAMES WITH FABRICS 


MATERIALS AND METHODS USED 


KINDS OF MATERIALS 


1. The great majority of made hats for fall and winter wear 
have buckram foundations covered with such materials as velvet, 
silk, satin, short-pile plush, long-pile plush, flannel, cloth, cretonne, 
and very frequently with several thicknesses of such thin fabrics 
as mousseline-de-soie, maline, and crépe-de-Chine. Materials such 
as these, as well as many others that come in lengths wound or 
folded into bolts, are termed piece goods. Velvets are woven 
about 18 in. in width, although coat-makers’ velvet is 24, 27, and 
30 in. wide; but the latter is very seldom used for millinery 
purposes, because it is so much heavier than ordinary velvet. 
Taffeta silks come in widths of 18, 27, and 36 in. Satins and 
plushes are manufactured in the same widths as taffetas. 


2. In selecting velvets, it should be remembered that croisé 
velvet is best adapted for plain coverings, whereas Lyons velvet is 
best for making draped hats, velvet bows, rosettes, or garnitures. 
The back of Lyons velvet is stiffer than that of croisé velvet; there- 
fore, when draped or folded, Lyons velvet gives more artistic lines 
and holds its position better than croisé velvet. The majority of 
velvets have the pile and the back of the same color, although the 
class of velvet known as nacre has a pile of one color and a back of 
some contrasting color, as, for example, a back of green and a pile 
of brown, a back of pale blue and a pile of purple, and many other 
beautiful combinations of colors. 
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3. The same care should be used in the selection of thread for 
fastening piece goods to frames as in the selection of thread for 
sewing braids; that is, the thread used should match the material 
as closely as possible both in color and in luster. Of course, it is 
possible to make piece-goods hats by using only white and black 
thread, the former for light-colored materials and the latter for dark- 
colored materials; but the quality of the workmanship must then be 
much higher, in order that the stitches shall all be concealed. Years 
ago, milliners used only black and white thread in their work; but 
now that thread of almost any desired color may be obtained at a 
low cost, it is advisable to match the thread and the material, so 
that, if stitches are not wholly concealed, they will not be plainly 
visible and spoil the appearance of the work. 


4, In the making of piece-goods hats, pins are used very exten- 
sively for fastening tissue ae to the frame, or patterns to the mate- 
rials that are to be cut, and 
for holding the pieces of 
material in position on the 
frame until they can be 
sewed permanently in place. 
As a consequence, the 
handy pin-holder illustrated 
_ in Fig. 1 will be found very 
useful. It consists of a 
round pad or cushion a 
about 3 in. in diameter and 
1 in. thick, fastened to a light spring clip b of flat steel. The clip 
has two arms or jaws that spread apart when it is pushed down over 
the forearm, as shown in the illustration. The jaws have just enough 
spring to grip the arm lightly and hold the device in position. The 
pins are thus within easy reach of the hand, and the work can there- 
fore be done with less loss of time. 
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5. Either the tape measure or the yardstick may be used for 
measuring piece goods in making a hat; however, it frequently hap- 
pens that the tape measure and the yardstick become misplaced 
and are not at hand when they are needed. When this is the case, 
it is well to have some simple and quickly available method of obtain- 
ing a measurement, to save the time required to hunt up the tape 
measure or the yardstick. One such method is to use the back of 
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the hand, over the knuckles. Take a tape measure, hold its end 
between the thumb and the end of the middle finger, as shown in 
Fig. 2, and measure back over the finger a distance of exactly 44 in., 
org yd. Note carefully the point 
on the knuckle or back of the 
hand corresponding to the 44-in. 
mark. ‘Then, if at any time the 
tape measure is not handy or 
convenient, measure the material 
over the back of the hand to this 
point on the knuckle. Twice this 
measurement is 9 in., or % yd., 
and eight times this measurement WC 
is l yd. If the fingers are short, NS 
the point will probably lie be- = 
yond the knuckles, on the back 

of the hand, and if the fingers are long, it will probably be in front 
of the knuckles; but on the average hand the point will lie on the 
knuckle. When the point has once been determined, this method of 
measuring is sufficiently accurate, and it is frequently used in meas- 
uring materials and trimmings. 
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PREPARING FRAMES 


6. Reinforcing Crowns and Brims.—If a pressed or hand- 
made crown is to be reinforced and straightened, support wires are 
bent to conform to its shape and are sewed fast to it on the inside; 
but a buckram brim is not necessarily reinforced with wire. If the 
brim is to be covered with some heavy material, such as plush, suéde, 
or sheepskin, it must be reinforced. To do this, use the buckram 
brim as a pattern, and cut two pieces of buckram to the size and 
shape of the outer edge of the brim. Lay these two pieces together 
with their right sides out, and on them lay the brim. Stitch the 
brim to the two thicknesses of buckram, using the sewing machine 
and sewing around and around in a spiral, as shown in Fig. 3. It 
will not be possible to get the rows of stitching regular and even, 
because the right side of the buckram is against the feed below and 
the presser foot above, and the brim will slide between the two, 
making the rows more or less irregular, as shown. When the 
stitching is finished, sew a piece of No. 21 brace wire to the outer 
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edge of the reinforced brim by overcasting, and bind the edge with 
crinoline in the usual way. Finally, take the shears and cut away 
: the double thickness of 
buckram at the center of 
the brim, along the edge 
of the head-size opening. 


7. Sewing Wadding 
on Brim.—A reinforced 
brim is sometimes used for 
the foundation of a sport 
hat or other hat that re- 
ceives rather rough usage, 
such as a school hat. In 
such a case, the hat may 
be covered with a light- 


weight material, such as 
taffeta silk, charmeuse 
silk, or cretonne. When any frame is to be covered with taffeta, 
satin, or other light-weight material, the upper brim and the 
facing should both be covered with a thickness of sheet wadding, 
which comes in gray and white. This is done to prevent imperfec- 
tions in the frame from showing through the material. Stretch the 
wadding over the brim and sew it in place with a running-stitch as 
shown.in Fig. 4. In order that the wadding shall not appear bungle- 
some, it must be cut just to meet at the seams, and one piece should 
not overlap another. As 
shown in the illustration, 
it is cut even with the edge 
of the brim. 
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8. Sewing Wadding 
on Crown.—SsSide crowns 
and top crowns also may 
be covered with wadding 
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to produce a smooth sur- 
face on which to sew light- 


weight materials. In cov- 
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ering a crown, the wad- 
ding is drawn down over the edge of the crown, as shown in Hig 25, 
after which it is sewed in place, using the running-stitch, Milliners’ 
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thread should always be used in sewing wadding to the frame of a 
hat, because tightly twisted threads, when pulled through the wad- 
ding, frequently draw small bunches of the inside cotton through, 
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so that they will show as lumps or ridges on the surface of the silk 
or other material used in making the hat. In case the cotton should 
show occasionally, it can be picked out and removed with the end 
of the needle. 


METHODS OF COVERING FRAMES 


9. Use of Paper Patterns.—The crown and brim to be used 
in making a piece-goods hat may be either hand-made, according to 
instructions given in foregoing Sections, or pressed frames pur- 
chased at millinery shops. When the frames of the desired shapes 
have been obtained, the shape and size of the pieces of material 
with which they are to be covered must be determined. To accom- 
plish this, tissue paper is drawn smoothly over the frame, pinned to 
it, and cut to the outline of the frame, thus producing a pattern having 
the size and shape of the frame that is to be covered. This pattern, 
however, is not the size of the piece of covering material, for allow- 
ance must be made for seams and other joinings in the piece of mate- 
rial. The reason for recommending the use of a tough tissue paper 
for making the patterns is that it will not tear so easily as ordinary 
newspaper, although the latter may be made to answer the purpose 
if proper care is taken in pinning it to the frame. 


10. Cutting Out Patterns.—Although it is not absolutely 
necessary, nevertheless it is the custom, to make the brim of the 
hat first; and in making the brim, the upper surface is usually 
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covered first. The easiest form of brim to make, of course, is the flat 
sailor brim, and therefore the method of making a flat sailor brim 
of velvet will be described. The tissue-paper pattern showing the 
size and shape must first be prepared. Lay the brim on the work- 
table or in the lap, with the under surface facing upwards, and over 
it stretch a single thickness of tissue paper, as shown in Fig. 6. Pin 
the tissue paper fast to the brim at several points, with the heads 
of the pins toward the inner edge of the brim. The pins may be 
pushed through the buckram foundation or merely through the 
crinoline binding that is put on over the edge wire of the brim. In 
the illustration, the pins are caught through the crinoline binding, 
which shows through the tissue paper, as indicated by the light 
circle. Finally, take the 
shears and cut away the 
tissue paper all the way 
around, following the edge 
of the brim. The paper is 
shown trimmed off from a 
to b to indicate how closely 
it must be cut to the crino- 
line binding. 


— 


11. Thereason for put- 
ting the pins in with their 
points extending outwards 
will be understood when the 
tissue paper is cut. The 
points project beyond the edge of the brim, so that, when the paper 
has been cut as far as one of the pins, the point must be withdrawn 
to allow the cut to proceed. This is done by drawing the head 
inwards until the point is out of the way of the shears, and then push- 
ing it out again when the cut has passed the point. These same 
operations are followed at each point where a pin is inserted. If 
the pins were put in with the points toward the center of the brim 
the heads could not be pushed in far enough to get them out of the 
way of the shears. The reason for pinning the tissue paper to the 
under brim instead of the upper surface of the brim is that the head- 
size band extends above the brim, and this would prevent the paper 
from fitting down snugly. If the brim has a bandeau underneath 
then the tissue paper should be pinned over the upper surface. 
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12. When the tissue paper has been trimmed to the outer edge 
of the brim, the central opening must be cut along the oval outline 
of the head-size band. Then take out the pins along the outer edge 
and remove the pattern from the frame. It will have the exact 
shape and width of the brim at all points. As the brim is flat, this 
pattern will serve for cutting out the material for the upper brim 
as well as for the under brim, or facing; but, in order to have the 
cut pieces match properly, the pattern must be turned over, or wrong 
side up, when the material for the upper brim is being cut. If the 
brim is of the mushroom-droop type, or if it is upturned at any 
point, the material used to cover it will necessarily have a seam. 
This seam may be placed at the back, where it will not be conspicuous; 
ot, it may be placed at one side or the other, particularly if the trim- 
ming can be arranged in such position as to cover and hide the seam. 


13. There are few hats that will require separate patterns for 
the upper brim and for the facing. A hat with a wide brim that rolls 
or flares at one side and droops on the opposite side is an example 
of hat requiring separate patterns. The seam in the material for the 
upper brim should be at the side of the hat, where the roll or flare 
comes; whereas, the seam on the under side, or facing, should be 
on the side of the hat that droops. This is obvious, for the reason 
that the droop shows plainest on the upper side of the hat, whereas 
the flare or roll shows plainest on the side. However, this placing 
of the seam is not compulsory, because the hat may have the seam 
for both the upper brim and the facing directly at the back of the 
hat, in which case one pattern will answer for both. 


14. When the pattern or patterns for the upper and under brim 
have been obtained, proceed to cut patterns for the top crown and 
the side crown. Pin tissue paper over the top crown and cut it 
exactly to the size and shape of the top crown. Next, pin tissue 
paper to the side crown, taking care to have the paper lie smoothly 
against the frame all around, and cut it to the required length and 
width so that it will represent the exact pattern of the side crown. 
It should be stated at this point that no attempt be made to cut a 
single paper pattern for a dome crown. Such a crown is covered 
with two separate pieces of material and the method of doing so will 
be described later. The instructions here given apply particularly 
to crowns that are flat or nearly flat on top and that have distinct 


side crowns. 
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15. Finding Amount of Material Required.— After the 
patterns for the upper brim, under brim, top crown, and side crown 
have been obtained, it is 2 simple matter to determine how much 
material must be purchased for making the hat. This is done by 
taking a sheet of a double-page newspaper, laying it out flat, folding 
it to a width of 18 in., and then pinning the four patterns to it, 
arranging them so as to cover as little space as possible. However, 
it must be remembered that the patterns are cut to the exact size 
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of each of the parts, and therefore it is necessary to leave a margin 
around each to allow for the seam or for turning under. For exam- 
ple, Fig. 7 (a) shows how the patterns for a flat sailor brim and an 
oval box crown might be arranged. The full lines indicate the out- 
lines of the patterns and the dotted lines show where the material 
would be cut so as to leave the necessary allowances. The strip 
on which the patterns are arranged has a width ab of 18 in. and the 
length ac is 36 in. In this particular case, then, 1 yd. of 18-in. 
material would be sufficient to make the hat. The arrangement 
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of the patterns for a flat sailor brim and a sloping crown is shown 
in (b). In this case, the brim patterns are set on the bias, so that the 
curved pattern a b dc for the side crown will fit in well at the 
right. As before, only 1 yd. of 18-in. material is required. 


16. The method illustrated in Fig. 7 (a) and (b) can be applied 
to any shapes of patterns for piece-goods hats. When the patterns 
are all pinned in place on the 18-in. strip of newspaper, measure 
the length of that part of the strip covered by the patterns, which 
will then be the length of material required. In this manner, it 
is possible to calculate very closely in regard to the amount of mate- 
rial needed for making a hat. It is fairly safe, however, to estimate 
that 13 yd. of any material 18 in. in width will make a large hat, 
that 1{ yd. of the same width of material will be used in the construc- 
tion of a medium-sized hat, and that a small hat can be made from 
a yard of material 18 in. wide. 


17. Cutting Material to Patterns.—There is no apparent 
reason why the brim should be made before the crown, except that 
it is the customary practice. Great care must be exercised in cut- 
ting the material with which the frame is to be covered. For cut- 
ting the upper brim, lay the material on the table, or lap-board, 
with the right side up. Pin the pattern on it so that the upper brim 
can be cut out to the best advantage, with the object in view of saving 
as much as possible. A number of years ago it was customary to 
have all coverings for frames cut on the bias, but within recent years 
this rule has not been strictly followed. If there is enough mate- 
rial so that the hat can be covered with the tip, side crown, upper 
brim, and facing all cut on the bias, then give this method the prefer- 
ence. Leave an allowance of } in. all around the pattern for making 
the seam. After having cut out the material for the upper brim, 
cut out the head-size opening, 1 in. inside the edge of the opening in 
the pattern. This width of 1 in. is necessary, to make proper allow- 
ance for tabs. 


18. When the piece for the upper brim has been cut, as explained 
in the preceding article, lift it up, turn it over, and lay it face down 
on the face of the remaining piece of material. Then, using it as 
a pattern, cut the material, following its edge. The result wiil be 
a second piece like the one first cut; but the second piece will be that 
for the facing, or under brim. By cutting the facing in this way, 
it will be sure to fit, as its right side will be directly opposite the right 
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side of the piece for the upper brim. On the other hand, if the facing 
is made by turning the upper-brim pattern over and cutting around 
it, there is danger of forgetting to turn the pattern over, in which 
case the piece for the facing would be cut exactly the same as for the 
upper brim and would not fit properly. When the upper brim and 
the facing have been cut out, pin the patterns for the side crown 
and the tip to the remaining piece of material and cut them out, 
leaving the necessary allowance for making the seam. 


19. Sewing Material to Brim.— After the material has been 
cut to the patterns it is ready to be fastened to the frame. Take 
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the piece cut to fit the upper brim, lay it on the upper surface of the 
brim, and pin it securely in position, sticking the pins through 
the material and into the frame. Pin the inner edge to the head- 
size band first. Then stretch the piece from the center outwards 
over the brim, so that it fits smoothly, and pin the outer edge. Take 
care that the points of the pins do not come up through the piece of 
material; otherwise, the appearance of the surface of the material 
will be marred. The manner of pinning the material at the inner 
and outer edges is shown very clearly in Fig. 8. At the outer edge 
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the pins are stuck straight into the frames; but at the head-size opening 
they are thrust down into the frame and then back through the mate- 
rial. The crown fits down on the brim at this point and hides any 
holes left by the pins in the material. The piece of covering material, 
which in this case is black velvet, is pinned back at the top to show 
the upper face of the brim and the wrong side of the velvet. A few 
of the tabs are also shown cut along the edge of the central opening. 


20. When the piece of material for the upper brim has been 
stretched and pinned in position, its outer edge is drawn down over 
the edge of the brim and sewed underneath to the foundation, using 
the long zigzag stitches 
shown in Fig. 9. These 
stitches should be from 1 in. 
to 13 in. long, and the upper 
part of each stitch should 
point directly toward the 
center of the opening in 
the brim. This is neces- 
sary, in order to draw the 
material evenly over the 
upper brim. If the piece 
were stitched fast to the 
brim by short overcast 
stitches, the edge would 
probably get turned under 
and cause unsightly ridges; 
but the long stitches let the material lie flat against the under 
face of the brim and prevent the work from becoming bungle- 
some. A thread 27 to 30 in. long is used, and this will make about 
eight stitches. The end of the thread is then caught into the brim 
and drawn back to the head-size band, where it is securely fastened. 
The second thread is knotted and the stitch started in the mate- 
rial about 4 in. from where the last stitch was made, care being taken 
to pull the knot up under the material. These stitches should be 
on an average about 4 in. apart at the outer edge of the brim; but as 
they all point to the center, they will be closer together at the other 
end of the stitch. The pins along the outer edge of the brim are 
removed, one by one, as the stitching proceeds, so as to allow the 
material to be drawn snugly over the edge of the frame. 
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21. Only a small part of the material for the upper brim is shown 
stitched in place in Fig. 9, but this stitching must be continued all 
the way around, until the piece of velvet is fastened along its whole 
outer edge. Then the tabs cut along the edge of the head-size open- 
ing must be sewed fast to the head-size band at the inner edge of the 
buckram brim, using a 2-in. back-stitch for this purpose. Take out 
the pins as the stitching progresses around the head-size band, and 
stretch the material toward the center so that it lies flat and smooth 
on the brim. Buckram sometimes has little lumps on its surface, 
caused by the starch or dressing with which it has been stiffened, 
and these must be scraped off with the blade of the shears or they will 
cause ridges in the material. Do not sew the velvet down close to 
the brim where the head-size band is joined; instead, sew its tabs 
fast to the head-size band at a point about % in. above the brim. 
By this arrangement the back of the velvet will not be drawn down 
against the buckram founda- 
tion at any particular point, 
and the hat will present a bet- 
ter appearance. When the 
upper brim has been com- 
pletely covered, the hat is 
ready to have the facing, or 
under brim, put on. 

22. To attach the facing 
to the hat, proceed as fol- 
lows: Lay the hat in the lap, 
with the under side of the 
brim facing upwards, and on 
it place the piece of material 
that was cut to make the facing. Pin this piece fast to the head- 
Size band at the front, back, and sides of the hat. Then stretch 
the piece toward the outer edge of the brim, turn the edge under, 
and pin it in position, as shown in Fig. 10. Continue all the 
way around the edge of the brim, until the facing is completely 
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fastened in position. Take care not to let the points of the 
pins come up through the material. In stretching the facing out- 
yards from the center across the brim, preparatory to aihnine the 
outer edge, it will probably be found that the material will extend 


an inch or more beyond the edge of the brim. This is too much to 
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be turned under, and so it should be trimmed off until it extends not 
more than % in. The edge of the facing is turned under so that it 
can easily be slip-stitched to the material. Before the slip-stitching 
is begun, the facing should be stretched, trimmed, turned under, 
and pinned all around. 


23. Should any form of brim other than a straight brim be used, 
such as a droop brim or a flared brim, or any brim in which a seam 
must be made, start the slip-stitching along the outer edge at the 
point where the seam in the material comes, and finish at the same 
place. Then slip-stitch the seam itself from the outer edge to the 
head-size band. An experienced maker sews the seam in first, in 
both the facing and the upper brim, presses the seam open, and pins 
the facing back in position, so that when the edge is slip-stitched to 
the hat, the facing will be entirely finished. This method, however, 
requires a great deal of skill 
and practice. Slip-stitched 
edges have been used for 
many years, but they are 
being rapidly superseded by 
the corded edge made over a 
brace wire or a cable wire. 


24. Corded Edge on 
Brim.—lIf the facing is 
folded over a brace wire 
before being sewed fast to the outer edge of the brim, a rolled 
finish will be produced, commonly known as a corded edge. The 
manner in which the wire is held in the fold of the facing is shown 
clearly in Fig. 11. The upper brim is covered with the velvet, 
which is stitched fast all around on the under side with the long 
stitches shown. The facing is pinned to the head-size band, and 
then the outer edge is turned over the brace wire and held in place 
by pins stuck through the facing into the foundation just inside the 
wire. Care must be taken to keep the rolled edge exactly even 
with the outer edge of the brim, and no stitching should be done until 
the facing has been folded over the wire and pinned all around. The 
ends of the brace wire should be overlapped 1 in., and tied together 
securely at the point where they meet. Turn the edge of the facing 
over the lapped ends in the same way as over the single wire and pin 
it down. The doubled wire will produce a slight unevenness in the 
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rolled edge, but this cannot be avoided if the ends of the wires are 
overlapped. Experienced makers cut the brace wire of such length 
that the ends just meet, without overlapping, and they wrap the 
adjoining ends with thread, thus avoiding a lump or ridge. The 
pins used to hold the rolled edge in position should be placed from 
1 in. to 14 in. apart, as may be necessary, to hold the facing securely. 


25. When the rolled edge has been drawn even with the edge 
of the brim and pinned all around, it is sewed in place by stitching 
the facing to the brim, using 4-in. saddler’s-stitches. The method 
of stitching the facing fast to the brim is shown in Fig. 12. Alter- 
nate stitches should be caught into the upper-brim covering near 
the edge. After half a dozen or more saddler’s-stitches have been 
made, run the point of the needle along the line of stitches on the 
inner side of the wire, so as 
to push the material under 
the wire, and thus form a 
roll of material over the wire. 
Take care not to press the 
needle too heavily against 
the material, for fear of cut- 
ting it and thus ruining the 
facing. Materials such as 
taffeta and all lght-weight 
silks can easily be cut with 
the sharp point of the needle. 
The stitches must be drawn tight enough to conceal the threads in 
the pile of the material, in case it is velvet or plush, or under the wire 
in case the material is silk or satin. Remove the pins, one by one, 
as the stitching proceeds along the edge of the brim, and take care 
to see that the material does not draw out of place so as to make the 
rolled edge uneven. When the outer edge of the facing has been 
sewed all around, unpin the inner edge from the head-size band, 
stretch the facing smoothly over the under brim, and pin the tabs 
to the head-size band again, to hold the facing in place. Then sew 
the tabs fast to the head-size band, } in. above the lower edge of the 
band, using back-stitches 3 in. in length. The brim is then completed 
and may be laid aside until the crown is made. 
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26. Sewing Material to Crown.—In covering a crown, the 
top crown, or, as it is more frequently referred to, the tip, is covered 
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first. The piece of material for the top crown is cut about 2 in. 
larger than the pattern, as previously described. In years gone by 
it was the rule to sew the covering on the top of the crown so that 
the weave of the goods was on the bias, when looking at the hat 
directly from the front. At the present time, however, this rule is 
not strictly adhered to. Pin the piece of material to the top of the 
hat, first at the front, then at the back, then at each side, then at 
each of the middle points, and later on place the pins at intermediate 
points. The edge of the piece should be drawn down along the side 
crown all around, so as to stretch the material smoothly over the 
top crown, and the pins should be pushed through the material into 
the side crown. When the tip is pinned in place, sew it fast to the 
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side crown with back-stitches # in. long on the outside and { in. 


long on the inside of the side crown. ‘Take care to start the stitch- 
ing from the inside, so that the knot in the thread will be inside the 
crown; otherwise, it will show through the side-crown covering. 
When the tip is thus sewed in place, it will appear as in Fig. 13, in 
which the covering of the side crown is turned back to show how the 
velvet tip is drawn down over the edge and stitched fast. 


27. Sewing Material to Side Crown.—After the top crown 
has been properly covered, the next step is to put on the side crown. 
The material for covering this part of the hat is cut about { in. larger 
than the pattern all around, in the manner already described. It 
consists of a strip of material, either straight or curved, depending 
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on whether the side crown runs straight up or is sloping. In the 
particular case shown in Fig. 18, the side crown slopes toward the 
top; therefore, the strip is curved, and of uniform width. When 
the strip is put around the side crown, the ends will meet and it 
will be necessary to join them, forming a seam. Make the seam on 
the side crown come in such a place that it will be covered by the 
trimming of the hat, if it is possible to do this. When there appears 
to be considerable doubt as to what is the most advantageous posi- 
tion for the seam, the safest plan to be followed is to put it at the 
right side of the crown. 


28. Having decided on the point at which the seam is to be 
located, set one end of the strip at that point and pin it fast to the 
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side crown, as indicated by the pin a, Fig. 13. Stretch the strip 
around the side crown snugly, letting the upper and lower edges 
extend above and below the edges of the side crown. Cut off the 
unnecessary length of the strip, as the material will stretch some- 
what. Possibly an inch or more may have to be cut off before the 
seam is made. The strip should be of such length that the end b 
will extend about { in. past the edge c. Turn the edge b under about 
z in., pin the folded-over end in place, and sew it to the other end of 
the strip with slip-stitching, as shown more clearly in Fig. 14, after 
which remove the pin a, Fig. 13. The strip is then in place satin 
the side crown, with a slip-stitched seam running from top to bot- 
tom along the right side; but its wpper and lower edges still extend 
above and below the edges of the side crown and these must now be 
turned in and stitched fast. 
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29. ‘To finish off the top edge of the side crown, fold it over 
and turn it in so that the edge is about 4 in. below the surface of the 
top crown. ‘This fold is clearly sHown at d, Fig. 13. Proceed to 
turn the edge in all around, and pin it in position with pins spaced 
about 1 in. apart. Then fasten it to the top crown by slip-stitching, 
so that the stitches will be concealed when the side-crown covering 
is drawn against the covering of the tip. Finally, turn the bottom 
edge of the material over the lower edge of the side crown, as shown 
in Fig. 15, and sew the material to the inside of the crown, catching 
the first stitch in the foundation or frame, and the next stitch in 
the material, and continuing with a zigzag stitch until the bottom 
edge is sewed all around to the bottom of the crown. 


30. Covering Dome Crown.—A dome crown is more difficult 
to cover than a box crown or some other form having a flat tip, 
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for the reason that the dome crown has no flat surfaces or straight 
sides; therefore, the material must be stretched over it in such a way 
that there will be no wrinkles when the work is finished. It is impos- 
sible to cover a dome crown with a single piece of material and at 
the same time avoid all wrinkles. The proper way is to cover as 
much as possible of the top crown with a single piece, and then to 
cover the remainder, or the side crown, with another piece. The 
amount of top crown that can be covered with a single piece of mate- 
rial varies with the shape of the dome crown and the nature of the 
material. Light-weight materials can be stretched farther down over 
the side crown than can heavy-weight materials, without causing 
wrinkles; consequently, a knowledge of the stretching qualities of 
the materials used for coverings is of value. 
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31. The point to which the covering of the top crown can be 
drawn down smoothly can be judged by the eye, after a little experi- 
ence has been gained. This 
point indicates the place 
where the top crown and the 
side crown meet. When it 
has been decided on, take a 
strip of paper and measure 
off the distance from it to 
the brace wire at the lower 
edge of the crown, and cut 
the paper off to this meas- 
urement. The paper gauge 
thus formed is the height of 
the side crown. Using the 
gauge as shown in Fig. 16, 
make a series of marks around 
the crown, all at the same 
distance above the brace 
wire. This line of marks in- 
dicates where the top-crown covering is to be stitched to the founda- 
tion. As materials for covering curved surfaces, like those of rounded 
or dome crowns, cannot be cut by the usual paper-pattern method, 
it is advisable to use one corner of the piece of material for covering 
the top crown. Place the corner of the material on top of the crown, 
as shown in Fig. 17, and pin it directly on the line of marks at the 
front of the crown. Stretch it back over the crown and pin it 
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directly at the back. Then pin it at both sides, after which pull the 
material gently from the center and pin it down half way between 
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the front and back points and the side points. Continue stretch- 
ing the material and pinning it along the line of marks until all 
of the wrinkles around the circle at the top of the crown have been 
removed. 


32. After the covering of the top crown has been securely pinned 
to the frame and all wrinkles kave been removed, sew the mate- 
rial to the foundation with back-stitches 2 in. in length on the outer 
curved surface, and ¢ in. in length underneath, as shown in Fig. 18. 
Follow the line of points where the pins pass through the material, 
and remove the pins, one by one, as the stitching proceeds. It is 
well to take hold of the material and pull it down gently from the 
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center while the stitches are being made. This assists in eliminating 
the last of the wrinkles. When the material has been sewed fast 
to the crown all around and the pins have been removed, cut away 
the surplus material along a line } in. below the row of back-stitches. 
The frame is then ready to have the side crown put on. The pat- 
tern for the side-crown covering of the dome crown shown in Fig. 17 
should be cut by pinning a piece of paper to the frame and trimming 
it to the lower edge of the crown and to the line of back-stitches. 
Then, as previously explained, pin the pattern to the material and 
cut out the piece for covering the side crown, making the usual {-in. 
allowance all around for stitching and seams. Put this piece on the 
side crown in exactly the same manner as that described in connec- 
tion with putting on the side crown in Figs. 13 to 15. 
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33. Another novel and exceptionally good finish for a side crown 
is shown in Fig. 19. After the material has been stretched over the 
top and sewed to the frame, take an ordinary flax wrapping cord, 
the size of a small lead pencil, and place it around the raw edge of the 
material so that it will cover the stitches that were made to fasten the 
material to the top of the crown. Pin this cord at intervals, so as to 
hold it properly in place until the correct measurement is made, and 
then cut off the cord so that its two ends will just come together. Cut 
on the bias a strip of material 13 in. wide on the selvage edge, and fold 
this in the middle over the flax cord. Stretch the bias strip and pin it 
to the cord, to determine its correct length. It must equal the length 
of the cord, and have an allowance at the end for making the seam. 


34. Remove the bias strip from the cord and sew the ends of 
the strip together, forming a ring, after which press the seam open, 
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using the end of the thumb and forefinger for this purpose. Sew the 
cord together into a ring by first sticking the needle into one end of 
the cord, and then back and forth, and continue in this manner until 
the joining is formed. Now double the bias ring over the ring of 
flax cord and hold it with the pins until it can be stitched fast. Use 
an ordinary running-stitch to sew the bias strip around the cord, 
placing the stitches close to the cord and keeping the material 
smoothly stretched over the cord. When the work is finished, the 
result will be a covered rope forming a ring that will just fit over 
the stitching by which the tip is held to the crown. The appear- 
ance of a velvet rope thus made is shown at a, Fig. 20. It is shown 
tipped loose from the crown and raised up, so as to reveal the stitch- 
ing. The piece of moire silk b forming the side-crown covering is also 
ripped open and turned back to show the way in which it is fastened. 
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35. The velvet rope a, Fig. 20, should first be pinned to the crown 
along the line of stitches c by which the tip is held to the crown, con- 
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cealing these stitches. Then it should be sewed securely to the crown 
by back-stitches measuring ? in. long on the outside and { in. long 
on the inside. The side-crown covering b is cut and put on as already 


Cescribed. When the crown has been covered it is set on the brim 
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of the hat, covering the head-size band, and is attached to the brim 
with a slip-stitch, as shown in Fig. 21. No. 24 thread is used for this 
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purpose, as there is more wear and tear on the hat at this one par- 
ticular point than at any other part of it. The finished hat ready for 
the trimming is shown in Fig. 19. This hat is made with the top of 
the crown covered with velvet, finished with a rope of velvet at the 
top of the side crown, which is covered with moire silk. The upper 
brim and the under brim are covered with velvet. 


36. Cutting 29-In. Bias.—If a piece of silk or velvet 18 in. 
wide is folded to form a perfect bias, the length of the bias will be 
only 25 in. For example, let the outline shown in Fig. 22 (a) rep- 
resent a piece of material 18 in. wide from a to b. If the corner a 
is picked up and folded across so that the edge ab lies even with 
the top edge bc, the length of the bias fold b to d will be 25 in., as 
shown in (b). To make the 29-in. bias, for example, fold the cor- 
ner a over, but carry it beyond the upper edge bc of the material 
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until the length of the fold b e measures 29 in., which can easily be 
determined by the use of a tape measure or a yardstick. The man- 
ner of making this fold is shown in (c). A piece of material cut on 
a 29-in. bias will make a band around a crown 8 in. in diameter 
with but one seam; whereas, a strip cut on a 25-in. bias will need to 
be pieced, making an extra seam and increasing the amount and dif- 
ficulty of the work. Two strips of 29-in. bias material will make 
a binding for the edge of the brim of the largest hat. 


37. Making Sectional Crown.—Oftentimes much difficulty 
is experienced in securing rounded or dome crowns from manu- 
facturers, and it is not always possible to have the right kind of blocks 
by which these crowns can be made at home: therefore, the crown 
shown in Fig. 23 offers an excellent substitute for all other crowns. 
Tt can be made by using any one of many different kinds of mate- 
rials for the foundation, as, for example, crinoline, dressmakers’ 
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canvas, elastic cloth, or almost any kind of stiff lining. Six pieces 
of the shape shown in Fig. 24 are required for the lining, or foundation, 
and the same number of 
pieces of the same shape are 
required for the covering. 
The pattern may be cut from 
a piece of newspaper. It 
should measure 4 in. across 
the bottom, from a to b, and 
the height cd at the middle 
should be 6in. The sides ad 
and bd should be alike, and 
each should curve smoothly 
from the point to the bottom. 
If the pattern is folded along the center line cd, both edges ad and bd 
can be trimmed at the same time with the shears, thus making 
certain that they will be alike. 
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38. When the paper pattern has been made as in Fig. 24, pin 
it to the lining material and cut out six pieces for the lining. Be 
sure to allow 4 in. all around the pattern for the making of the seams. 
Cut six pieces of covering material from the same pattern with the 
same allowance for seams. In the case of the crown shown in Fig. 28, 
velvet is used for the covering. Therefore, use silk thread for bast- 
ing together the pieces of covering and lining. First, lay one piece 
of lining on the back of a piece of velvet, and baste the two together. 
Then do the same with the remaining five pieces of lining and the 

a corresponding five pieces of velvet. There will 
then be six pieces, each consisting of lining and 
velvet basted together. Lay two of these pieces 
together with the velvet sides facing each other, 
and the bottom and top matching perfectly. 
Baste them together, and then sew them on the 
sewing machine, 4 in. from one of the side edges. 
Open the seam and press it out flat, using the 
thumb and thimble finger. Take another of the 
e ¢ ® six pieces, baste it to one edge of the two pieces 

IES just sewed together, and sew the third piece fast. 
Be very careful to join the stitches neatly at the top. Proceed in the 
same way until all six seams have been made. Then take a piece 


ry 
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of 3-in. ribbon wire 25 in. long, having an overlap of 1 in., place it 
on the inside of the crown, and sew it to the crown, as shown at a, 
Fig. 25, even with the 
bottom edge. This il- 
lustration gives a very 
good idea of the appear- 
ance of the inside of this 
crown. After the ribbon 
wire has been sewed to 
the bottom, it is turned 
in under once, making a 
complete finish for the 
crown, which is then 
ready to be attached to 
the brim by slip-stitch- 
ing. 


39. Use of Milli- 
There are 
for sale at the present time a number of kinds of milliners’ glue, which 
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ners’ Glue. 


have proved very useful in the construction of hats, particularly those 
made of velvet, silk, and satin over frames or foundations of buck- 
ram or elastic cloth. It is possible to attach velvet or any other 
Closely woven material firmly and securely to a buckram frame by 
using such glue. As certain ingredients in the glue evaporate very 


=| 


rapidly, the tube or can, when not in use, must be kept tightly closed. 


40. The method of applying glue to the brim of a hat is shown 
in Fig. 26. Pour the glue from the can or squeeze it from the tube 
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into a saucer. Then dip the fingers into the glue and smear it 
on the surface to be covered, spreading it in a smooth, even layer 
with the fingers. This is a much more satisfactory method than 
trying to use a brush for spreading the glue. Cover the entire upper 
surface of the brim with glue, and then stretch over it the piece of 
velvet that is to be used as the covering for the brim, placing the 
wrong side of the velvet against the brim. Stretch the velvet over. 
the brim and smooth it down by patting it with the hand or brush- 
ing it with a fine bristle brush. It is well to pin the velvet to the 
brim along one edge, as shown, to hold it in position while the oppo- 
site side is being smoothed down. Then the pins can be removed 
and the velvet at that edge glued in place. The velvet is glued to 
the brim only over the top surface, as far as the outer edge, after 
which it is drawn down over the edge, turned under, and sewed fast 
to the brim with long stitches, as in Fig. 9. 


41. One very important thing to remember is that materials 
of heavier weight require more glue than those of lighter weight. 
In other words, velvet or grosgrain silk requires twice as much glue 
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to hold it firmly in place as a light-weight material, such as taffeta, 
used asacovering. After making a hat with the glue, do not attempt 
to wash the hands in water, but merely wipe them, using a dry clean 
cloth for this purpose. Should a spot of glue show on the outside 
of the hat, perrait it to dry, after which it can be scraped off with a 
sharp knife. 


“42. Because of the shape of the dome crown, it is not an easy 
matter to cover the top without leaving wrinkles; but the work is 
made much easier if the tip is fastened on with milliners’ glue. The 
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points to which the tip is to extend should be marked on the frame 
all around, as described in connection with sewing on a tip. Then 
the material should be pinned in, place and cut around the edge about 
1 in. below the line of marks. Remove the pins from one-half of 
the material, turn it back as shown in Fig. 27, and with the fingers 
rub a heavy coat of glue over the half of the top crown thus exposed. 
Then draw the material over the glue-coated half, press it down, 
and smooth out all wrinkles, pulling the material from the center 
toward the outer edge. Loose the pins on the other half, turn back 
the material, rub glue on the remainder of the top crown, and smooth 
down the material over it in the same way as before. The side crown 
may be pasted on, also, if desired; but it is very difficult to paste 
down the folded edge of the side-crown material at the point where 
it overlaps the edge of the tip. A much better finish can be obtained 
by slipping a piece of brace wire into the fold at the top edge of the 
side crown and stitching the material fast with the saddler’s-stitch. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HALO HAT 


43. Among the styles of hats that have become popular, one of 
the most difficult to make is the halo hat. This hat has a trans- 
parent brim made of some such material as maline or mousseline- 
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de-soie, and there are no brace wires or support wires between the 
edge wire and the head-size wire. Such a hat is shown completed 
in Fig. 28. The brim is of maline, and the crown is of the same mate- 
rial, but it is shirred and has four wires inserted to give it a circular 
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form. As it contains no support wires, it is known as a collapsible 
crown. To make a halo hat, first construct the transparent brim. 
Prepare a head-size 
band by cutting a 
straight strip of buck- 4 
ram % in. wide and K 
27 in. long, overlap- We 
ping the ends 3 in, 
sewing brace wire 
along both edges, and 
then covering the 
band with a binding of crinoline, as shown in Fig. 29. Then cut a 
bias strip of satin 3 in. wide, measured along the selvage, and long 
enough to cover the head-size band. Sew this to the head-size band 
as shown in Fig. 30, with the stitches on the inside, midway between 
the edges of the band. Turn the raw edges of the bias strip under 
before they are stitched, as shown in the illustration. Then lay the 
band aside until the brim has been prepared. 
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44, The halo brim in Fig. 28 is made of maline. This mate- 
rial, which has a width of 27 in., usually comes in bolts and doubled, 
so that the actual width of the double thickness is something over 
13 in. The construction of the halo brim is rendered less difficult 
if an ironing board is used, or several thicknesses of muslin stretched 
tightly over the top of the work table, as shown in Fig. 31. Suppose 
that the brim is to be made of eight thicknesses of maline. On the 

surface of the mus- 


lin a lay four thick- 
nesses of maline, of 
sufficient size to make 
the desired brim, 
stretch it and smooth 
it out neatly, and pin 
it to the muslin. On 
top of the maline lay 
the spring wire  ), 
which is bent to the 
desired size and shape 
of the brim and has its ends joined by a clip at c, in the usual way. 
Over the top of the spring wire lay four more thicknesses of maline, 
A 7-15 
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stretch them out smoothly, and pin them down at the outer edges, 
asshown. ‘The spring wire then lies between the upper and the lower 
four thicknesses of maline. 


45. Before the maline can be sewed to the edge wire b, Fig. 31, 
it must be stretched so as to remove all wrinkles. This is done as 
shown in the illustration, by the use of pins, which are put through 
the eight thicknesses of maline just outside the edge wire, but not 
through the muslin. Go around the edge of the brim, pulling the 
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material outwards from the center and inserting pins close to the 
wire and parallel to it. When this has been done, the natural spring 
of the wire will keep the maline smoothly stretched. It may be 
necessary to insert a pin here and there along the inside of the wire, 
to keep it from shifting its position. The brim is then ready to have 
the wire sewed in position. This may be done with the material 
left in place on the muslin; or, if desired, the pins at d can be removed, 
and the maline stretched over the spring wire can be held in the hand. 
If the latter method is followed, care must be taken not to push the 
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fingers accidentally through the stretched maline. Sew first along 
the wire close to its outer edge, with a running-stitch, as shown at e, 
and continue all the way around the wire, removing the pins along 
the outside of the wire as the stitching proceeds. These stitches 
must pass through the eight thicknesses of maline. If wrinkles 
tend to develop while the stitching is being done, stretch the material 
so as to remove the wrinkles. Then sew the thicknesses of maline 
together along the inner edge of the spring wire in the same manner, 
as shown at /. 


46. When the spring wire b, Fig. 31, has been sewed in place 
all around between the two rows e and f of running-stitches, take the 
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shears and trim off the maline along the outer edge of the wire and 
at least + in. from it, as shown from g to / in the illustration, but con- 
tinue this all the way around the brim. Now turn this 4-in. edge 
over the wire and stitch it down by overcasting, as shown at a, 
Fig. 32. Then cover the edge with a binding b. This binding may 
be of silk, satin, or velvet, but in this particular instance charmeuse 
satin is used. The strip of satin forming the binding is cut on the 
bias, with a width of 3 in. measured along the selvage. Then stretch 
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it around the edge of the brim to determine the length required, cut 
it off to this length, with proper allowance for making the seam; 
sew its ends together, and flatten the seam with the thimble. Now 
turn the raw edges inwards, as shown at c, and sew them loosely 
together with the catch-stitch. Be very careful not to get this 
stitching too tight; otherwise, when the binding is put on the brim, 
it will pucker. 


47. After the satin binding has been prepared as just described, 
stretch it around the edge of the halo brim, over the edge wire, as 
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shown partly done in Fig. 32. Be very careful to have the edges 
of the binding even with each other above and below the brim. Then 
sew the binding in place, using the slip-stitch, so that none of the 
stitches can be seen. These stitches are caught in the inner edges 
of the binding, above and below the brim, and pass through the 
eight thicknesses of maline that form the brim. When this work is 
finished, the outer edge of the brim appears as in Fig. 33. Now take 
the head-size band that was made as shown in Fig. 30 and pin it 
to the brim as shown in Fig. 33. Place the band in such a position 
that the brim has the desired widths at front and back and is of equal 
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widths at the sides. Stick the pins through the maline and have 
them just catch in the edge of the band that rests against the maline. 
Then take the shears and cut out the center of the maline along the 
line a, } in. from the inside of the band. Cut the 2-in. width into 
tabs, as shown in Fig. 34, turn these tabs up against the inside of 
the band, pin them in place, and then sew them fast to the head-size 
band with a line of back-stitches, + in. above the lower edge of 
the band. Finally, take the shears and cut off the upper ends of these 
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tabs, so that they will not project above the upper edge of the head- 
size band. The finished brim is shown in Fig. 35. 


48. The collapsible crown of the hat shown in Fig. 28 is made by 
shirring a strip of maline and inserting wires to hold it to a circular 
form. The head-size band measures 24 in. around; therefore, as 
maline is very thin, the length of the strip of this material should be 
three times the head-size, or 72 in. The width should be about 
6 in., and four thicknesses of maline should be used; hence, from a 
bolt of maline unroll a length of 72 in. and cut it off. Then fold this 
piece lengthwise in the middle and hold it together with pins. As 
the piece unrolled from the bolt is doubled and has a width of a little 
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more than 13 in., it will have a width of more than 6 in. when it is 
folded again, and there will be four thicknesses of maline. A short 
section of this folded strip is shown in Fig. 36 to illustrate the man- 
ner in which it is shirred and the positions of the wires that are 
inserted. First of all, shirr the top of the piece, as indicated by the 
thread a, at a distance of } in. from the fold or edge. Measure down 
1 in. from this line of shirring, put in a second shirring thread 8, 
and 1 in. below it put in the shirring thread c. Measure down 
another inch, put in the shirring thread d, and { in. below it another 
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line e of shirring. Repeat this operation a third time, producing 
the lines of shirring at f and g. Now turn the raw edge under 2 in. 
at the bottom, and at a distance of } in. above the bottom put in the 
row h of shirring-stitches. The material is then ready to have the 
wires inserted. 


49. The wires are inserted between the rows of shirring-stitches b 
and c, dand e, and f and g, Fig. 36, and a head-size wire is put through 
the fold below the row of stitches h. The three wires 7, 4, and & 
have two thicknesses of maline on each side, but the wire | has four 
thicknesses on each side. The head-size wire | must be 253 in. long 
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which will produce a circle 24 in. around and allow 14 in. for over- 
lapping the ends. The wires 7, 7, and k have lengths of 114, 214, 
and 253 in., respectively, with 14 in. for overlapping, so that the cir- 
cles formed by them measure 10, 20, and 24 in. around, respectively. 
If the wire at hand is not of the same color as the maline, cover it 
with maline. This is done by cutting strips of maline 4 in. wide 
and twisting them spirally on the wires. Bend the end of each wire 
over, so as to form a flat loop, as shown at m. This will keep the 
maline from unwrapping, and at the same time will form a blunt 
end that can easily be pushed through between the rows of shirring- 
stitches without catching in the material. Insert the wire ] first 
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of all, and gather the maline on it as at n. Finally, equalize the 
gathers of the maline so that the material has the same fulness all 


around. 


50. Insert the remaining wires 7, 7, and k, Fig. 36, in the same 
way as the wire 1, but put in the shortest one last. Overlap the ends 
of each of the four wires 14 in. and wrap them with the ends of the 
maline strips used for covering the wires. Then draw up the shir- 
ring threads tightly and tie their ends together where they meet, 
and space the gathers equally. Next, draw the thread a up tightly. 
This will gather the maline together at the top of the crown, leaving 
a small opening at the center. To close this, take a needle and thread 
and draw the maline together tightly at the center of the top crown, 
as shown very clearly in Fig. 37, which is a view of the hat seen from 
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a point directly over the crown. This illustration also shows how 
the ends of the wires are overlapped and wrapped. If the wires used 
are of such color as to match the material, it is unnecessary to wrap 
them. Instead, the ends can be overlapped and tied together with 
tie wire, in the usual way. When the wires have all been put in 
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place and the ends of the shirring threads have been drawn up and 
tied, go over the crown and space the gathers evenly... Finally, set 
the crown on the brim over the head-size band, with the overlap 
of the wires toward the side, as in the illustration, and sew the crown 
to the head-size band. The completed hat, ready for trimming 
will then appear as in Fig. 28. . 


MILLINERY RECIPES 


CLEANING, STEAMING, AND DYEING 
CLEANING PROCESSES 


CLEANING FEATHERS 


1. Such materials as feathers, aigrettes, plumes, velvets, rib- 
bons, laces, silks, satins, etc., that are used as trimmings or cover- 
ings for hats will become soiled and wrinkled after they have been 
worn for a time. To enable them to be used again, they must be 
cleaned, freshened up, tinted, and so on; consequently, it is essen- 
tial that the maker of hats should be familiar with methods of clean- 
ing materials of dirt, steaming them to remove wrinkles, tinting 
them to produce desired colors, and washing them to remove stains. 
The various recipes, methods, and processes to be followed to obtain 
these results may broadly be classed 
as millinery recipes and will be ex- 
plained in this Section. 


2. Cleaning White or Light- 
Colored Feathers.—When cleaning 
feathers, aigrettes and paradise plumes 
that are white or light in color, a large china bowl like that shown in 
Fig. 1 should be used. The kind of bowl that forms part of the old- 
fashioned toilet set is very well adapted for this work, because it is 
large in diameter as compared with its depth. Dry the bowl 
thoroughly, and pour into it a pint of clean gasoline. Lay the feather 
that is to be cleaned flat on the bottom of the bowl, with the glazed 
side of the stem of the feather facing upwards, and begin the washing, 
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using only the tips of the fingers to rub the flues of the feather. The 
flues are the parts that extend outwards on each side of the stem, and 
are also known as barbs. Start at the point where the flues are joined 
to the stem of the feather and move the tips of the fingers outwards 
along the flues, pressing lightly. When the tips of the flues are 
reached, lift the hand and start again at the stem. Do not rub the 
flues back and forth, but move the fingers always in the same direc- 
tion, that is, outwards from the stem to the tips of the flues. Con- 
tinue the operation until all of the flues on both sides of the stem 
are washed clean. Then pick up the feather and draw it through 
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the lightly closed fist, in the manner shown in Fig. 2, in order to 
squeeze out most of the gasoline from the flues. Repeat this opera- 
tion several times, until the greater part of the gasoline has been 
squeezed out. 


3. When the feather has been washed thoroughly in the man- 
ner just described, throw away the dirty gasoline used for washing 
it, and wipe the bowl clean and dry. Pour in a pint of fresh sae 
and to it add two tablespoonfuls of wheat flour. Stir the flour ins 
the gasoline until a smooth, thin paste is formed. ‘Then lay the 
feather, aigrette, or plume in the paste, in the same position as during 
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the first washing, and rub the flues lightly from the stem toward 
the ends with the tips of the fingers, in exactly the same manner as 
when cleaning the feather the first time. When the feather has been 
washed completely in this way, draw it through the closed hand to 
squeeze out the gasoline, and shake it in the air until the remaining 
gasoline is evaporated and the feather is almost dry, which will 
require from 2 to 5 minutes. 


4. When the feather is practically dry, it must be rolled in clean 
corn starch, which is invariably put up in boxes of the form shown 
in Fig. 3. Spread a piece of tissue paper flat on the table and sprinkle 
it lightly but evenly with corn starch. Roll the feather back and 
forth in the corn starch, by twisting the stem, until it is covered with 
starch. Then shake the feather well to remove the loose particles 
of starch adhering to the flues, 
and the cleaning process is 
finished. The advantage of 
this method of cleaning is that 
it will not take the curl out of 
the feather, which is not the case 
when soap and water are used 
forcleaning. It must be remem- 
bered that this process is for 
cleaning white and light-colored 
feathers only. Dark-colored 
and black feathers must be 
washed in wood alcohol. As gasoline fumes mixed with air are highly 
inflammable, this cleaning process must not be done near a fire, a 
lighted lamp, or a gas jet. Nor should the work be done in a closed 
room, as the accumulating fumes of gasoline may produce a violent 
headache. This can be avoided if the cleaning operation is per- 
formed outdoors, where the air will carry off the fumes as rapidly as 
they are formed. 
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5. Cleaning Black or Dark-Colored Feathers.—As stated 
previously, feathers or plumes that are dyed black or with dark 
colors must be washed in wood alcohol instead of gasoline. The 
method of washing is exactly the same as that just described. Pour 
a pint of wood alcohol into the bowl, lay the feather in it with the 
glossy side of the stem facing upwards, and rub the flues gently with 
the tips of the fingers, from the stem toward the ends. When all the 
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flues have been cleaned, draw the feather through the lightly closed 
fist to remove as much of the alcohol as possible, and throw away 
the used alcohol. Then dry the feather by beating it gently over 
the back of the hand until all the remaining alcohol is evaporated. 
Dark-colored feathers are not put through a flour paste, nor are they 
rolled in corn starch after they are dry, as the white starch would 
show plainly on the dark flues. 


G6. Cleaning Feathers With Soap and Water.—It is possible 
to clean feathers with soap and water, if desired, but in doing so all 
the curl will be taken out of the flues, so that the feathers will have 
to be curled again when dry. Pure Castile soap should be dissolved 
in warm water and the solution put in the bowl. Then the feather 
should be laid in the bottom of the bowl and rubbed, as already 
described, until thoroughly clean, after which it should be rinsed 
in two or three changes of clean water and dried. As water evap- 
orates much more slowly than either gasoline or alcohol, some time 
will be required for the drying of a feather washed in water. When 
the drying is completed, the flues must be recurled. The method 
of doing this is described later. 


CLEANING VELVET AND FELT 

7. Cleaning Piece Velvet.—To clean piece velvet easily and 
quickly, it must be flat and smooth; therefore, lay the piece on the 
top of an ironing board, stretch it so as to remove all wrinkles, and 
pin it on all four edges to the cloth covering of the ironing board. 
The actual cleaning is done with chloroform applied by means of a 
small sponge. Pour a few drops of chloroform on the sponge and 
rub it carefully over the pile of the velvet. The chloroform is exceed- 
ingly volatile and will evaporate rapidly; so, as soon as the sponge 
becomes dry, pour on a few more drops and proceed as before. In 
addition to removing stains and spots, this method of cleaning will 
restore the color of the velvet to a certain extent. The work should 
be done out of doors, on a porch, or near an open window, and never 
in a closed room. The fumes produced by the rapid evaporation 
of liquid chloroform will, if inhaled, cause drowsiness, headache, or 
nausea, and may produce unconsciousness if inhaled too long. 


8. Cleaning Stiff Felt Hats.—The felt used for making hats 
may be cleaned dry, that is, without the use of liquids of any kind. 
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Lay the hat on the top of a table, with the brim smoothed out flat. 
Then get a block of wood about 4 in. long, 2 in. wide, and 1 in. thick, 
wrap a piece of No. 00 sandpaper around it, as shown in Fig. 4, and 
sandpaper the hat until all spots and stains are removed. Begin at 
the center of the top of the crown, keep the block moving always in 
the same direction around the top crown, then around the side crown, 
and finally around the brim. The under brim is sandpapered in the 
same way. When the hat has been cleaned, remove the sandpaper 
from the block and in its place stretch a piece of old velvet of about 
the same color as the hat, with the pile of the velvet on the outside. 
Rub the velvet-covered block over a hot flat-iron and then imme- 
diately over a block of paraffin wax. The heat in the velvet will 
melt the surface of the paraffin and the melted wax will adhere to 
the pile of the velvet. Then rub the 
block over the felt in exactly the same 
manner as when sandpapering, be- 
ginning at the center of the top crown 
and working in one direction. This 
operation will smooth down all the 
particles on the surface and give a 
bright finish to the felt. Rub the 
velvet-covered block on the hot iron and the paraffin as often as 
may be necessary to produce a polished surface on the felt. 
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9. Cleaning White Felt Hats.—To clean a white felt hat, lay 
it flat on the lid of a pasteboard box that is larger than the brim of 
the hat. Over the crown and the upper brim scatter ordinary yel- 
low corn meal and then rub the meal into the felt with a brush having 
stiff bristles or else with a pad made by wadding up a piece of white 
crinoline. When the crown and the upper brim have been cleaned, 
cut a hole in the pasteboard lid, of sufficient size to let the crown 
through. Turn the hat over, put the crown through the hole, and 
let the brim lie flat on the lid. Then rub the under brim with corn 
meal in the same way as the crown. Finally, shake off all the meal 
that remains adhering to the hat. The rubbing should begin at the 
center of the top crown and proceed in a spiral to the outer edge of 


the brim. 
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CLEANING BEAVER AND FURS 


10. Cleaning White Beaver, Plush, and Fur.—A thin paste 
of gasoline and common wheat flour can be used for washing white 
beaver, white plush, and white fur. To make the paste, pour a pint 
of gasoline into a clean china bowl and put into it two tablespoonfuls 
of white flour. Stir the mixture until a thin, even paste is formed, 
and then wash in it the articles that are to be cleaned. When the 
washing is finished, dry the articles thoroughly, first squeezing out 
as much as possible of the gasoline. Then brush the white beaver 
or white plush with a stiff bristle brush. If the material is white 
fur, it should be combed. Any one working continuously on fur or 
beaver hats should cover the mouth and nose with a strip of maline 
or a piece of thin silk muslin, to prevent the short hairs from being 
drawn through the mouth and nostrils into the lungs. 


11. Cleaning Furs.—Fur of any color may be cleaned with dry 
bran. Purchase a pound of clean bran, which can be procured at 
any feed store. Put it in a dry pan and set it inside the oven of a 
stove until it becomes heated to such a temperature that the hand 
cannot be held in it with comfort. Stretch the fur on an ironing 
board and hold it in place by pins set fairly close together, so that 
it is firmly fastened to the board. Brush the fur with a stiff bristle 
brush, rub in thoroughly the heated bran, and brush again to 
remove the surplus bran. Then unpin the fur and shake it well 
to remove all evidences of the bran. This method not only cleans 
the fur but makes it glossy. 


CLEANING AND BLEACHING STRAW HATS 


12. Cleaning Hats of Milan, Hemp, Panama, and Rough 
Straw.—Hats made of Milan, hemp, Panama, and rough straw 
braids in natural colors may be cleaned by using a weak solution of 
oxalic acid. Dissolve a tablespoonful of oxalic acid in one pint of 
water, which will require from 15 to 20 minutes. When the acid is 
dissolved completely, pour a teaspoonful of the solution on a clean 
pine board, and if it blubbers, or forms bubbles, it is too strong and 
should be weakened. Add more water and test the solution again. 
As soon as it fails to blubber, it is of the correct strength. Do not 
put the hands in the acid solution. Use a small white bristle scrub- 
bing brush, and scrub the hat quickly, beginning at the center of the 
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crown and rubbing around and around until the side crown is reached, 
continuing around the side crown and then on to the brim, rubbing 
the brush in a circle and in the same direction all the time. Rinse 
the straw quickly with clean water, using the same brush for this 
purpose. Place the hat on the end of a broom handle, and whirl 
it rapidly in the air or in the sunlight so that it will dry. The work 
must be done quickly in order that the straw will not become too 
damp and puff up. When the hat is perfectly dry, press it into shape 
under a damp cloth, using a hot iron. The ironing board used for 
this purpose should be heavily padded, and the pressing should be 
done very lightly; otherwise, the imprint of the iron will mash the 
straw flat. The damp cloth used should have very little lint. 


13. Cleaning Leghorn Hats.—Squeeze the juice of one lemon 
into a saucer and stir in two tablespoonfuls of sulphur to form a 
paste. Wash the leghorn hat thoroughly with this paste, applying 
it with a soft rag. After the hat is dried, brush off the powder and 
the hat will be like new. Leghorn hats cannot be pressed by hand, 
after having been worn or cleaned, and will never be as smooth as 
when they first come from the factory, because they are pressed 
originally with hydraulic presses, and the heaviest iron cannot pro- 
duce this effect. It is a good idea to iron a leghorn hat under a damp 
cloth, as this will cause the straw to become fuller and give the hat 
the appearance of an unbleached leghorn. 


14. White leghorn hats may be cleaned fairly well by washing 
them rapidly with a sponge or a small white rag that has previously 
been dipped in wood alcohol. Wood alcohol is poisonous and should 
be kept away from children. As it is used in a number of instances 
for cleaning different articles, a bottle of it should be kept in the 
home; but it is well to tie a small brass sleigh-bell to the bottle, as an 
evidence that the bottle contains poison. Then, if it is picked up 
at any time by mistake, the bell gives instant warning of the danger- 
ous contents. 


15. Cleaning White Chip Hats.—It is an impossibility to 
clean a white chip hat that has faded from the effects of the wind or 
sun. The chloride of lime used in the original bleaching of the chip 
changes color when the hat is exposed to the rays of the sun, there- 
fore, it cannot be restored. If a white chip hat is but slightly soiled 
it may be cleaned by covering the soiled spot with a mixture of gaso- 
line and plaster of Paris worked into a thick paste. Spread this 
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paste carefully over the soiled spot and permit it to dry. When dry, 
remove the plaster by brushing with a stiff bristle brush. This does 
not exactly clean the white chip hat, but rather covers up the soiled 
portion. 

Should one desire to make use of an old white chip hat that has 
become discolored, it should be used as a foundation only, and should 
be covered with gauze or other thin flowered material. This should 
be put on smoothly in the same manner that one would cover a 
buckram frame with velvet, silk, or satin. 


16. Bleaching Straw Hats.—Many years ago the bleaching 
of hats was one of the important branches of the millinery trade. 
It is no longer considered a part of the work of the milliner; but 
should the woman at home desire to bleach her hat, she should fol- 
low the accompanying instructions closely. Hats to be bleached 
should be of a fine quality of braid. For bleaching one hat at a time, 
a wooden box 2 ft. square and 2 ft. high, with a tight-fitting lid at 
the top, should be prepared. Three strips should be nailed across 
the box from side to side, 10 in. from the bottom. To the middle 
strip should be nailed a peg 6 in. high standing directly in the center 
of the box. The crown of the hat is placed on this peg during the 
bleaching operation and the strips prevent the hat from falling to 
the bottom of the box. 


17. Wash the hat with thick soapsuds made of warm water and 
Castile soap, rinse it quickly in clean water, and dry. Before placing 
the hat in the box cover it entirely with a layer of damp corn meal. 
Place the hat on the peg. On the bottom of the box, directly under 
the center of the hat, place a sulphur candle such as is used for fumi- 
gating sick rooms. Light the candle and close the lid of the box. 
The fumes of the burning sulphur will go through the straw and 
bleach it, at the same time drying the corn meal. As soon as the 
corn meal is thoroughly dried and breaks off, it will be found that the 
hat has been bleached. Brush with a broom or a stiff bristle brush 
to remove all of the corn meal. Place the brim of the hat on a heavily 
padded ironing board, cover the upper brim with a damp white cloth 
and press lightly with a moderately hot iron. 


18. A very fair bleach, for straw and leghorn hats, that has been 
successful in some instances but not in others, is made as follows: 
Mix one-half ounce of salts of sorrel, one-fourth ounce of sugar of 
lead, and one grain of salts of tartar, with four quarts of water and 
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stir the mixture until it is thoroughly dissolved. Dip a brush or a 
cloth in the solution, wash the hat thoroughly with it, and allow the 
hat to dry in the sun. In washing a hat, never permit it to become 
too wet with either water or a cleaning or bleaching solution, as the 
straw after it becomes damp has a tendency to puff up. 


CLEANING LACE 


19. There are many methods of cleaning lace, but in all of them 
the main point to be observed is to refrain from rubbing the lace, as 
rubbing will tear the threads. One method is as follows: Care- 
fully wind the lace around a piece of broom handle or a glass bottle, 
and let it soak overnight in warm soapsuds. Rinse it well in warm 
water, soak it overnight in soapsuds again, and rinse it thoroughly 
without rubbing. Remove the lace from the bottle and lay it on 
paper in the sun to bleach and dry. 

Another method of cleaning lace is to cover the top of the table 
with white paper, pin the lace to the paper, and cover it with cal- 
cined magnesia. Lay another piece of paper on top of the lace and 
lay this package away between the pages of a book for three days. 
Shake off the powder and the lace will be clean and white. This is 
used particularly for short lengths of lace, or lace butterflies or 
motifs. 


20. A clean self-sealing fruit jar may be used for washing lace. 
Fill the jar half full of warm rain water, and put in one tablespoonful 
of Castile soap shaved fine. Place the lace in the jar and fasten the 
top securely. Shake well until the lace is thoroughly washed; then 
lift it carefully from the jar, clean the jar and fill it half full of warm 
rinse water. Put the lace back in the jar and rinse it by shaking, 
just as when washing the lace. Take out the lace and pin it on a dry 
cloth or lay it between pieces of white blotting paper to dry. If the 
lace requires a dressing, put three small pieces of gum arabic in the 
rinse water. 

Another method of washing fine laces is to permit the lace to lie 
in borax water for 24 hours, and then squeeze it through several 
rinse waters, without rubbing. Use one tablespoonful of borax to a 
quart of water in making the borax water. After the lace has been 
rinsed, steam it and pull it into shape, but do not ironit. The weight 
of the iron presses down the threads and makes them shiny and glossy. 

A 7—16 
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CLEANING MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES 


21. Cleaning Satin.—To clean a piece of soiled satin, make a 
weak solution of borax by dissolving one tablespoonful of powdered 
borax in a quart of water. Stretch the satin on top of the ironing 
board or the work table and sponge it lightly, dipping the sponge 
into the borax solution and rubbing always with the grain of the satin 
and not across it. When the satin has dried, iron it on the wrong 
side only. This process is excellent for cleaning, but will not restore 
the color. If there are grease spots on the satin, they should be 
removed with gasoline or benzine. 


22. Cleaning Ribbons.—Ribbons may be cleaned by sponging 
them with pure alcohol, and then rubbing them with some good white 
soap. Keep the ribbon straight during the process of rubbing. 
When cleaned, rinse it in pure alcohol, and then lay it between cloths 
and smooth it with a hot iron. 


23. Cleaning Crape or Grenadine.—Stains may be removed 
from a piece of crape in the following manner: Place a handful of 
fig leaves in a quart of water, set it on the stove, and boil it until it 
is reduced to one pint. Rub the stains on the crape with a small 
fine sponge dipped in this liquid. Do not rub hard enough to destroy 
the crinkles of the crape. The same liquid may be used to clean 
grenadine. 


24. Cleaning Rusty Buckles.—When cut-steel buckles 
,become rusty from dampness, they can easily be cleaned by rub- 
bing them with a stiff bristle brush that has been dipped in a thin 
paste made by mixing a tablespoonful of sweet oil with emery dust. 
After the buckle has been cleaned, wipe, dry, and brush it with a soft 
bristle brush. This removes the rust and the particles of emery 
dust and makes the buckle bright. 
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STEAMING 


STEAMING FEATHERS AND FLOWERS 


25. Steam will be found to be a powerful friend and ally of the 
housewife, milliner, dressmaker, or any other woman who wishes 
to clean and freshen up old materials. It is extremely useful for the 
renovation of materials that have been used or that have become 

_wrinkled or mussed. Steam does for the milliner what the iron does 
for the dressmaker, but does it much better. It is extensively used 
in feather factories, particularly those preparing ostrich feathers. 
All ostrich feathers are starched, and when they are steamed the 
flues separate and become larger. New feathers fresh from the stock 
of a dealer, whether they are ostrich feathers, aigrettes, or fancy 
feathers, should be steamed before they are placed on a hat; but care 
must be taken not to steam them too much, for that will remove the 
curl. Steam used for renovating purposes is what is known as dry 
steam; that is, it is made by using considerable heat and very little 
water. Place a teakettle on the stove and cover the bottom of 
the kettle with water to the depth of 1 in. As soon as the steam 
emerges from the spout, shake the feather in this cloud of steam, 
and it will unfold and become fluffy and light. The feather should 
be steamed for a few seconds only. ‘This is true of all articles 
that must be steamed in order to freshen them up. Quills can be 
straightened and made as good as new by this process. 


26. Mussed or soiled flowers become stiffer by a little steaming. 
This is true of silk, velvet, or muslin flowers. The petals of all 
flowers are starched before they are made up. Bear in mind that 
this work must be done quickly, so that the steam will not dampen 
the glue with which the flowers are put together and thus cause 
them to fall apart. 


STEAMING FABRICS 


27. Velvet must be steamed to remove all wrinkles before it 
can be used a second time. Special small steamers are manufac- 
tured for work of this kind, but it is not always possible to secure a 
steamer just at the time when it is most needed. Therefore, one can 
easily construct a home-made affair that does this work admirably. 
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Place two bricks on the table, side by side and 13 in. apart. Heat 
an iron on the stove, place it between the two bricks, with the 
handle down in the space between them. Take a piece of clean 
heavy muslin, dip it in warm water, wring it well, and spread it 
smoothly over the iron. The heat of the iron converts the water 
in the cloth into steam. On top of the cloth lay the piece of velvet 
and brush it continually in one direction. 


28. Use a fine-bristle cloth brush for brushing the velvet while 
it is being steamed. Do not use a whisk broom, as it is too coarse 
and makes marks on the velvet. As soon as the velvet is steamed 
properly in one spot, move it from side to side, steaming other spots. 
When the cloth becomes dry, dampen it again. It is advisable to 
use a cloth about 18 in. square. This will permit the cloth to be 
used six or eight times before it is necessary to dampen it the second 
time. In other words, as soon as the spot the size of the iron becomes 
dry, pull the cloth over the iron and steam until the fresh spot 
becomes dry, and so on until the entire surface is dry, when it becomes 
necessary to dampen the cloth again. 


29. Another method of steaming at home, which is very simple 
and effective, and is much favored by many women who have tried 
different plans, is to use a gallon jar. Pour in water to a depth of 
1in., heat an old flat-iron, and set itin the water. As the steam rises, 
draw the velvet, or other material to be steamed, back and forth 
across the opening of the jar, so that the steam escapes through it. 

Laces and ribbons should always be steamed instead of ironed, 
as the pressure of the iron on the threads makes them glossy and 
leaves a shine on the surface of the ribbon or the lace. 


30. Felt hats should be steamed to freshen them up. Should 
the hat be creased or dented in, hold the dented spot over the spout 
of the teakettle until the steam comes through the felt; then, while 
the hat is still damp, smooth out the dent or creased spot by rubbing 
the felt between the palms of the hands. 

Velvet hats should be steamed and not pressed with an iron. 
Velvet hats after being made should be steamed in order to raise 
the pile of the velvet and remove all finger marks. These marks are 
usually the result of holding the hat too tightly while the facing is 


being sewed to the upper brim. Steam it lightly and brush it with 
a soft-bristle brush. 
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Straw hats, made on either wire frames or buckram frames, or 
sewed by hand without a foundation, should be steamed and pressed 
between the fingers to make them smooth. 


DYEING AND TINTING 


DYEING OSTRICH FEATHERS 


31. The dyeing of ostrich feathers is not strictly a part of the 
millinery trade, and therefore it is advisable to have ostrich feathers 
sent to an experienced dyer. The work is not only dirty and dis- 
agreeable if done at home, but is most expensive, unless there are 
a large number of feathers to be dyed. The first step is to clean the 
feathers thoroughly, which may be done by washing them with hot 
water and Castile soap, as already described. Two or three rinsings 
should be used to remove all particles of soap. Then dip the feathers 
into a weak solution of oxalic acid, made by dissolving a teaspoonful 
of oxalic acid in a pint of warm water. Pour a small quantity of this 
solution on a clean pine board, and if it bubbles, it is too strong. 
Add water until the solution will not bubble on the board, and it will 
not injure the flues of the feathers. When the feathers have been 
dipped in the oxalic acid, dry them, and then starch them in warm 
starch of fine quality, made thin enough to prevent the flues from 
sticking together. 


32. If feathers are to be dyed black, first soak them in a solu- 
tion made by mixing a tablespoonful of ammonia with a quart of 
water. Boil a pound of fustic wood for half an hour in a gallon of 
water, stir in a piece of blue vitriol the size of a small nut and a hand- 
ful of copperas, and boil 10 minutes longer. Dye the feathers in this 
hot solution for 5 minutes, until the stem takes on a greenish-yellow 
color, remove them, and rinse them well in clean water. Then 
boil them in a logwood solution until the stem is black. The log- 
wood solution is composed of one pound of chip logwood and one gal- 
lon of water, using a porcelain vessel. Remove the feathers from 
the logwood and rinse them well. Then pass them through a cold 
bath made of one-half gallon of clean water into which ten or twelve 
drops of sulphuric acid is poured. Rinse them, then pass them 
through a bath made by dissolving a handful of chloride of lime in a 
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basinful of water, and rinse again immediately. Should any feather 
come out a bluish black, soak it in cold logwood solution until the 
required shade is obtained. Starch the feathers in warm starch. 

One can readily realize that, from the amount of labor required 
for doing work of this kind, the expense involved, and the soiling 
of the hands, it is preferable to have the work done by a professional. 
There is one very important thing to remember, and that is, all 
feathers shrink while being dyed. 


33. The starching and dyeing are performed in one operation, if 
the feathers are to be dyed in light colors. Starch of fine quality 
must be used. Make this up into a warm solution that is just thin 
enough to prevent the flues of the feathers from sticking together 
when put into it. Dye of the desired color can be obtained at 
almost any drug store. Mix the dye with a small quantity of water, 
pour it into the starch, and add a few drops of tartaric acid. Mix 
the starch and the dye until the color is uniform, and then put the 
feathers through the solution. When they have been starched and 
dyed evenly, squeeze out the excess of starch through the lightly 
closed fist, and dry the flues by beating the feather over the back 
of the hand. This beating will cause the flues to separate and 
become fluffy, after which they must be curled by the use of a curl- 
ing knife. The curling operation is described later. If the feathers 
are to be dyed in dark colors, but not black, they should be cleaned 
as previously described. The dye should be dissolved in hot water 
and the feathers dipped in the heated solution until they are of the 
required shade. Rinse them well in lukewarm water, starch them 
in pure, warm starch, and dry by beating over the back of the hand. 
Remember that paint of any kind cannot be used for coloring 
feathers. Prepared dyes must be used. 


TINTING 


34. It is not always possible, even in the larger cities, for one 
to secure an assortment of materials that will exactly match; there- 
fore, by following closely the instructions herein given, one can easily 
produce all of the lighter shades, provided the material to be tinted - 
is pure white. One must bear in mind that the system of tinting 
is entirely different from dyeing, and that under no circumstances 
can black, brown, dark blue or any of the dark shades be produced 
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by this process. It is possible to take white feathers, white net, 
white lace, white ribbon, white velvet, white silk or satin, white 
maline, white chiffon and other light-weight materials, and in a few 
minutes convert them into either light blue, delicate pink, pale yel- 
low, light green, tan, sand or putty shades, lavender, pale orange, 
and many other delicate shades. 


35. Apparatus Required for Tinting.—For doing tinting use 
a large china bowl such as that shown in Fig. 1. Keep it dry and 
clean. Do the tinting either out of doors, or near an open window 
and away from the fire. The reason - 
that the work must be done in some 
well-ventilated place is that gaso- 
line is used, and its fumes are sick- 
ening; also, as it is highly explosive, the work must never be done 
near a fire or lighted gas jet or lamp. After wiping the bowl per- 
fectly dry, squeeze into it a small quantity of tube paint of a color 
that is darker than the desired tint, and over it pour a quantity of 
gasoline, sufficient to cover the material to be tinted. This paint 
comes in tubes of the form shown in Fig. 5. With a cheap bristle 
brush, like that shown in Fig. 6 (a) or (6), mix the paint and the 
gasoline until the paint is thoroughly dissolved. Do not leave a 
particle of the paint unmixed, as it will spot or ruin the goods or the 
article to be tinted. Tip the bowl from side to side to see that there 
is no sediment of the paint remaining 
at the bottom of the bowl. In many 
instances, it will be found necessary 
to mix several kinds of paint on a 
small piece of glass in order to make 
the proper foundation color. In some 
other cases it will be found necessary to tint the article one shade, 
and then tint it with another color, in order to produce exactly the 
desired shade. 


36. Tinting Feathers.—In tinting plumes or ostrich feathers, 
pull out a few of the flues from the bottom of the feather, and dip 
them into the prepared solution. If the color produced is not dark 
enough, add a little more paint. If the color is too dark, add more 
gasoline. When the proper shade in the solution has been obtained, 
immerse the entire feather in the bowl, being careful that all parts 
are evenly tinted. Grasp the feather in the lightly folded fist and 
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pull it through the hand so that the gasoline will be squeezed from 
the flues of the feather. After the gasoline has been squeezed out, 
shake the feather in the air until it is dry. Ostrich feathers, aigrettes, 
and paradise plumes should then be lightly rolled in clean corn starch. 
The starch is used for the purpose of imparting a dressing to the 
feather. Ostrich feathers so tinted do not lose their curl. 


37. If one desires a particularly good piece of work, it is possible 
to tint the corn starch the same color as the feather. This is done 
by placing two or three tablespoonfuls of corn starch in a saucer, 
pouring over it the tinted solution that is left after the feather has 
been tinted, and stirring the starch and the gasoline together. Set 
it aside to dry. The drying requires but a few minutes. After the 
colored corn starch is thoroughly dried, place it on a clean rag, fold 
up the corners of the rag and crush the starch in the hand until it 
returns to its original finely powdered form. Roll the feather lightly 
in this powdered corn starch, and shake well. 


38. Tinting Fabrics.—In tinting illusions, veilings, crapes, 
French crépes, malines, chiffons, light-weight silks and all kindred 
materials, immerse them first in clean gasoline and then in the tint- 
ing solution. Take them out and shake them vigorously until dry. 
To tint velvet or heavy material, immerse it entirely in the tinting 
solution, take it out and hold it up by two corners, slowly turning 
it, holding it aloft first by one corner and then by the other, per- 
mitting the gasoline to drip. It is advisable to cut the materials 
to the desired forms before tinting them. The tinted articles will 
always be lighter in color than the liquid. Thus, red paint and gaso- 
line will tint pink. Prussian blue and gasoline will produce light 
blue, and blue paint and gasoline will produce gray. Burnt umber 
and gasoline produce tan. Emerald green and gasoline produce light 
green, and purple lake and gasoline produce lavender. 


39. Coloring White Wire Frames.—Black wire frames are 
used for all dark-colored hats and white wire frames are used for all 
light-colored hats. A white wire frame should never be used for 
any hat of thin material until the frame is first colored to match 
the covering of the hat. Use scraps of velveteen for making these 
colors. Silk velvet cannot be used for this purpose, as it does not 
fade. Pour a small quantity of pure alcohol on a scrap of velvet- 
een and rub it lightly over each wire of the white wire frame. The 
alcohol will take the color out of the velveteen on the wire. If the 
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color is not quite dark enough, pour on more alcohol and rub harder 
with the velveteen. 

A brown velveteen will color the frame the various shades of tan. 
Red velveteen will produce several shades of pink. Dark-blue vel- 
veteen will produce several shades of light blue. Dark-green vel- 
veteen will produce several shades of light green. Purple velveteen 
will produce the various shades of lavender. Dark-yellow velveteen 
will produce shades from a cream to a medium yellow. As the frame 
dries rapidly, the covering may be put on as soon as the frame has 
been colored. 


40. Dry Tinting.—Such articles as beaver hats, felt hats, 
and heavy laces may be tinted without the use of liquids, such tint- 
ing being known as dry tinting. The coloring compound is made by 
mixing dry powder paint and corn starch. Practically all the tints 
needed can be obtained by the use of ocher, Prussian blue, black, 
carmine, and brown in combination or in different proportions. 
Simply stir a small quantity of the desired color into the corn starch, 
increasing the amount of paint until the correct tint is obtained. 
Then rub the colored corn starch on the hat, lace, or other article 
that is to be tinted. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROCESSES AND DEVICES 


41. Polish and Powder for Leghorn Hats.—A liquid polish 
for leghorn hats may be made by putting an ounce of Venice resin 
in an ounce of pure alcohol and stirring the mixture until it has the 
consistency of thick cream. This polish should be applied to the 
leghorn with a soft brush or a cloth. 

A white leghorn or other white straw hat may be powdered and 
cleaned by using lac sulphuris. Sprinkle the powder over the straw, 
rub it in with a cloth, and remove the dust by brushing with a stiff 
bristle brush. 


42. Varnish for Bright Finished Straw Hats.—A self- 
sealing glass jar like that used for canning fruit should be used for 
making the varnish. Fill the jar half full of shellac, which comes 
in brown or white flakes. Use white shellac for white or light- 
colored straws and brown shellac for black, dark-blue, brown, or 
any of the dark-colored straws. After the shellac has been placed 
in the jar, fill the jar full of wood alcohol and screw the top on securely. 
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Set the jar in a dark cool place for four days so that the shellac will 
dissolve thoroughly. Shake well before using, and use only a small 
quantity at atime. It is well to poura small quantity into a cup or 
a saucer, after which the jar must be tightly sealed. Do not permit 
this solution to stand uncovered, as the alcohol evaporates rapidly. 


48. First brush the straw hat well with a stiff bristle brush. 
Apply the varnish by using a cheap bristle paint brush that has 
been dipped in the shellac. Begin at the center of the crown of the 
hat and brush around and around in a circle until the crown has 
been varnished. Continue in the same manner until the side crown 
is varnished, and so on to the brim. Treat the under brim in the 
same manner. Do not use too much shellac. When the shellac 
becomes too thick, thin it with wood alcohol. Very little shellac 
is required to make the hat look as good as new. 


44, WVarnishing Black Straw Hats.—Take a stick of black 
sealing wax, and cut or break it up into small pieces. Place these 
in a small cup or jar, pour on enough methylated spirit to dissolve 
them, stir and mix well, and apply to the hat with a stiff bristle brush 
in the same manner as described in applying shellac. This varnish 
is particularly good for coarse straw hats. 


45. Softening Colored Chip Hats.—Wash and clean the hat 
thoroughly by using a cloth rag dipped in wood alcohol. Take a 
bottle of white vaseline and set it in a pan of hot water so that the 
vaseline will melt. Dip a muslin rag into the melted vaseline and 
rub the chip hat thoroughly all over. This should be done by 
starting in the center of the crown and continuing around in the 
same manner as in varnishing a hat. The melted vaseline soaks into 
the chip and softens the braid so that it does not break. 


46. Cutting Off Beaver Brims.—Beaver brims should never 
be cut with a knife or a pair of shears to make them smaller. The 
only successful method of doing such work is as follows: Remove 
the bobbin and the thread from a sewing machine and adjust it to 
make the smallest and finest stitch possible. If a strip of even 
width all around the hat is to be cut off, a gauge should be put on 
the machine, so that when the edge of the brim is pushed against the 
gauge the needle will enter the beaver brim along the required line; 
but if the brim is to be cut wider in some places, and narrower in 
others, then the outline form of the new brim must be marked with 
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chalk on the upper side of the brim to be cut. Lift up the foot of 
the machine, just as in sewing seams. Push the hat brim between 
the foot and the feeder until the needle is directly over the marked 
outline on the beaver brim. Drop the foot and run the sewing 
machine as in sewing aseam. Be careful to see that there is no thread 
on the machine, as the needle is only to cut through the beaver. 


47. After the stitching has been done on the marked line, stitch 
over it a second time. Remove the hat from the sewing machine 
and break the brim apart along the line where it has just been stitched. 
The needle cuts through the heavy part of the brim, but does not 
break the hair of the beaver; therefore, the edge is soft and fuzzy, 
exactly the same as when 
the hat first came from the 
factory. The part of the 
brim that has been cut off 
can be cut up into fancy 
designs, such as wings or 
cabochons, and used for 
trimming the hat. These 
fancy designs should be cut 
on the sewing machine in 
the same manner in which 
the extra width of the brim 
was removed. 


48. Raising Fur on 
Beaver Hat.—To fluff up 
the fur on a beaver hat, steam it quickly with dry steam and then 
beat it with a small stick until the fur is fully raised. As all beaver 
hats have a certain amount of glue or sizing in the foundation, the 
fur of the beaver frequently sticks to the body of the hat when 
it becomes damp; therefore, steaming and beating with a stick 
loosens the fur and causes it to stand erect. 


FIGs 7. 


49. Restoring Faded Plush.—If a piece of plush has become 
faded and it is desired to restore its color, pour a small quantity of 
chloroform on a sponge and rub it over the pile of the plush. This 
work should be done out of doors or near an open window. 


50. Reducing Brim of Leghorn.—The appearance of part of 
the brim of a leghorn hat is shown in Fig. 7. The peculiarity of the 
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weaving of this form of straw hat is that the straw is woven over a 
cord that runs in a spiral from the center of the top crown to the 
outer edge of the brim. The position of this cord is plainly shown 
in the illustration by the dark circular lines where the edges of the 
braids meet. The cord cannot be seen, inasmuch as it is held between 
the straws at the edges of the braids. If a brim of this kind is to be 
reduced in width, first decide how much is to be cut off. Then hold 
the brim up to the light and cut through it midway between two 
turns of the cord. For example, suppose that a is the outer edge 
of the brim in the illustration and that the brim is to be removed 
as far back as the fifth turn of the cord, or to the line b. Witha 
pair of sharp shears cut the brim along the line c, midway between 
the fourth and fifth turns of the cord, and continue the cut nearly 
all the way around. This will cut the braided straw and leave a 
large number of short ends 
looped over the cord at b, 
and these ends must now be 
frayed out and pulled loose, 
| so that the edge of the brim 
| will be smooth along the 
line b. 


51. One method of 
| fraying out the ends of the 
straw in the cut braid, so 
that they may easily be 
pulled loose, is shown in 
Fig. 8. Grasp the cut edge of the brim in both hands and push up 
from beneath with the forefinger a, spreading out the ends and loos- 
ening them, as shown at b. Another method of accomplishing the 
same result is to grasp the cut edge at two places about an inch apart 
and then bend the edge back and forth, first with one hand and then 
with the other, twisting the edge at the same time. When the ends 
of the straws have been separated as described, they must be grasped 
firmly and pulled loose from the cord at b, Fig. 7. Take hold of 
one end at a time, as shown at a, Fig. 9, and pullit out. It is merely 
loo] ved over the cord in the edge b and will pull out easily. Proceed 
in the same way around the brim as far as it is cut, or to a point 
from 2 to 4 in. from the point where the unraveling i 
begun, depending on the eee of the braid. ‘ a bere 
, 
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cut across along a smooth curve from one point to the other. This 
is shown clearly in Fig. 10. The unraveling is begun at a and con- 
tinued around to b. As the cord runs in a spiral, the unraveled parts 
will not meet, but will be 
separated by the width of 
one braid; therefore, to finish 
the edge, take a pair of sharp 
shears and cut across from b 
to ¢ on a smoothly curved 
line, to keep the brim uniform 
in width. If desired, the 
pliers may be used for pulling 
out the cut ends when unrav- 
eling the braid. 


52. Making Crushed 
Velvet.—Velvet that has be- 
come soiled by being creased 
with marks that cannot be removed by steaming can be converted 
into a material known as crushed velvet, sometimes called broadtail 
or caracul. The process is exceedingly simple. Soak a piece of mus- 
lin in very hot water, wring it out until partially dry, spread it flat 
on the top of the table, and lay the velvet on it with the back of 
the velvet against the wet muslin. Roll the velvet and the muslin 
together crosswise, from selvage to selvage, until the roll is about 
the size of the arm. Grasp 
one end of the wet cloth 
with both hands, and have 
some other person hold the 
other end of the cloth in 
the same manner. Twist 
the cloth as when wringing 
out a sheet or a table cloth, 
asin ordinary laundry work. 
After the roll has been 
twisted tightly, tie each 

Erg: 10 end of the muslin with cord 
and lay the roll aside for several hours. As soon as the muslin is 
dry, unwrap the roll and remove the velvet from the roll. The pile 
of the velvet will be found to have been crushed and pressed down in 
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various directions, presenting a very beautiful finish, similar to heavy 
frost on a window pane. This process can be used equally well for 
crushing all kinds of plushes. 


53. Stringing Beads.—Take two, three, or four strands of 
linen thread, hold them side by side, and rub them with beeswax. 
This causes the threads to stick together and makes the surface 
smooth and glossy. Use this thread for stringing all kinds of beads 
that are used for millinery purposes. The glass of the bead does not 
cut the waxed thread so readily as it does ordinary thread. Single- 
strand dental floss may also be used for stringing beads. 


54. Making Stamens.—Take 10 yd. or more of milliners’ 
white thread No. 24 and wax it by pulling it over a lump of beeswax. 
Take one end of the thread and wrap it around the four fingers 
between the knuckles and the ends of the fingers. Continue this 
until the entire length of thread has been wrapped around. Cut all 
the threads with the shears at the top of the forefinger, and also 
cut the threads at a point directly opposite this first cut, which would 
be just below the little finger. Tie this bunch of cut threads in the 
center. Place a tablespoonful of powdered resin in a tin pan and 
set on a hot stove to melt. Remove the pan from the stove and 
set it on the table. Pick up the bunch of thread and dip the cut 
ends of the threads into the melted resin before it cools. The resin 
will stick in small lumps to the ends of the thread. Lay aside the 
dipped threads to cool and dry. Separate the stamens and bend 
the thread in the middle so that the lumps of melted resin will stick 
up. Place a cluster of these stamens in the center of wild roses and 
other flowers. These stamens are particularly good when used in 
making various kinds of ribbon flowers. 


55. Cleaning Irons.—If an iron becomes rusty or rough on 
its under surface, it should be cleaned and smoothed. To do this, 
sprinkle coarse salt on the board and rub the hot iron over it 
repeatedly, until the rust and the roughness disappear. If the sur- 
face of the iron becomes sticky with starch, wash off the starch 
with warm water. Then heat the iron, touch it to a block of 
paraffin, and rub it back and forth over clean paper, as in ironing, 
until its surface is smooth and polished. 


56. Making Imitation of Hatters’? Plush From Zibeline. 
If it is desired to convert a zibeline hat into an imitation of hatters’ 
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plush, place the hat on a block and brush it carefully with a stiff 
bristle brush, starting at the center of the crown and proceeding 
around the top of the crown and down the side crown. If no block 
is available, fill the crown with wads of paper packed in firmly enough 
to hold it in shape. After the hat has been brushed, take a square 
of muslin, fold it evenly and smoothly until it makes a solid pad, 
and put this over a hot iron or the top of a stove until it is well heated. 
Then dip it in melted cocoa butter, and begin at the center of the 
crown and rub around until the entire hat has been treated in this 
manner. ‘The hot cocoa butter gives a gloss to the zibeline and causes 
the pile to stick together, making a fair imitation of hatters’ plush. 


57. Freshening Old Foliage.—Lay the foliage on a heavily 
padded ironing board and iron it carefully with a warm iron, after 
which put a thin coating of melted paraffin on each of the leaves, 
using a camel’s-hair brush for this purpose. Then reshape the leaves 
by bending them with the fingers, and glue fast any wires that may 
have been loosened by the ironing, 


58. Mirroring Velvet.—Mirrored velvet is velvet that has had 
the nap, or pile, flattened down in one direction by pressing with a 
hot iron directly on the right side of the material. Stretch the velvet 
over an ironing board with the nap side up, and pin it securely at 
the ends and along the selvage. Use a moderately hot iron and 
press directly on the nap surface, taking care to move the iron over 
the velvet in one direction only. That is, push the iron along the 
full length of the velvet, which will leave a pressed strip the width 
of the iron. Lift up the iron, return to the starting point, and iron 
another strip at the side of the first overlapping it slightly. Con- 
tinue in this manner until the entire surface of the velvet has been 
ironed. Push the iron along evenly and smoothly, and do not tilt 
it from side to side, as this will produce streaks in the velvet. Should 
any streaks appear, run the iron over them, in order to remove all 
creases. 


59. Curling Ostrich Feathers.—All ostrich feathers are 
starched before they are sent out from the factory, which accounts 
for the fact that they lose their curl in damp weather; consequently, 
they should always be kept in dry places. It is not advisable to 
store feathers, whether on or off a hat, near a brick wall; for the wall 
will absorb and hold moisture, and the dampness will take out the 
curl of the flues. The feathers from the male ostrich are larger and 
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longer than those of the female ostrich. T he outer or upper stem 
of the feather is selected, after which pieces of ostrich feathers are 
sewed underneath in 
order to make the 
feather heavier. This 
is particularly the case 
with plumes and tips 
having heavy heads. 
In factories the flues 
of the feathers are 
combed out straight, 
using a very coarse 
comb. The comb is 
inserted into the flues 
parallel to the stem 
and close to it, and 
then drawn straight 
me. it outwards, away from 
the stem, as shown in 
Fig. 11. All ostrich feathers should be steamed lightly with dry 
steam before they are curled. 


60. The curling of ostrich feathers may be done most easily 
by using the curling knife shown in Fig. 12, which is made especially 
for this work. It consists of a thin, narrow blade a firmly fixed in 
the handle b. The blade is hollowed out along the upper edge and 
this curved edge c is smoothly rounded, so that it is dull instead of 
sharp. The hollow in the blade is formed to fit the thumb, inas- 
much as the curling of the flues is done between the thumb and the 
edge of the knife. The manner of doing curling is illustrated in 
Fig. 13. Grasp a bunch of flues about an inch in width between the 
end of the thumb and the hollowed-out part of the blade. Press the 
flues against the blade and draw the knife outwards, away from 
the stem. Do not grip the flues so tightly as to tear them; but, on 
the other hand, do not 
grip them too loosely, 
or there will be little 
or no curling effect. 
A few trials will soon indicate the tightness with which the flues 
must be held between the thumb and the edge of the knife. 


Fre. 12 
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61. The curling of the flues should not extend from the stem 
to the outer ends; instead, only about 14 or 2 in. of the ends of the 


Fic. 13 


flues should be curled. Consequently, grip the bunch of flues at 
a point about half way from the stem to the outer ends, and curl 


Fic. 14 


them from that point outwards. Always move the knife away from 
Au 
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the stem, and curl all the flues on one side of the stem before proceed- 
ing to the other side. It is best to begin at the bottom of the feather 
and to work up to the tip. Then turn the feather end for end and 
work down on the other side of the stem from the tip to the base of 
the feather. By doing the work in this way, the flues will all be curled 
in the same direction. Care must be taken not to break off many of 
the flues, although the ‘tearing off of a few will be unavoidable. 


62. When, the curling has been completed, comb out the flues 
from the stem to the ends so as to separate them and make the 
feather wider and fuller. Turning the teeth of the comb outwards 
and upwards as it is pushed through the flues will aid in fluffing the 
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feather. Now take the curling knife and go over the entire feather 
again, curling only a few flues at a time, as shown in Fig. 14. 
Then shake the feather well, so that the flues will separate. It will 
be found, on inspection, that some flues have not curled at all. The 
ends of these should be clipped off, in the manner illustrated in 
Fig. 15, so that the straight ends will not extend beyond the curled 
ends and thus make the feather appear ragged. Finally, if the curl 
is found to be too tight, it may be loosened somewhat by shaking the 
feather in a jet of dry steam. ; ‘ 


63. If ostrich feathers have been worn and the curl has been 
taken out of some of the flues, but not all, the straight flues may 
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easily be recurled. Take the curling knife in the hand, as already 
described, and curl only the straight flues. gripping one, two, or 
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three flues at a time. If the feather is to stand erect on a hat it is 
advisable to curl the flues close enough to the stem so that the cur!s 
when combed out will cover the stem of the feather. A certain 
amount of gloss can be imparted to a black or dark-colored feather 
by dipping the curling knife frequently in pure alcohol during the 
curling operation. In case one does not possess a curling knife, a 
dull case knife or a pair of scissors or shears may be used for this 
purpose. Great care should be taken when using scissors or shears, 
not to hold the flues of the feather too tightly between the thumb 
and the sharp edge of the blade, or the flues will be torn off. 


64. Holders for Irons for Steaming.—lIn connection with the 
steaming process described in Art. 27, it was stated that the hot 
iron could be inverted 
and allowed to rest on 
two bricks laid on their 
edges, with the handle 
of the iron projecting 
down between them. 
This is a rather make- 
shift arrangement and 
Hote too ftid, put 1 4S 
simple and readily avail- Ny 
able. If desired, a 
special holder for the iron may be purchased at small cost. One 
form of holder is illustrated in Fig. 16 (a). It consists of a strip of 


— 
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sheet steel about 2 in. wide bent into the form shown. The iron is 
inverted and placed so as to rest on the parts a and b, its handle 
extending down into the groove c. An iron in place on the holder 
is shown in (0). 

Another form of holder, of somewhat better construction, and 
intended for use with an electric iron, is shown in Fig. 17. The 
flat top a has the shape of theeiron b, and a slot is cut in the center 
of it to allow the handle of the iron to be slipped in. It is supported 
on three legs c that are riveted to the top a. 


65. Steamer for Teakettle Spout.—A simple form of steam- 
ing device that can be used on any teakettle having a straight spout 
is shown in Fig. 18. It is made of tin and has a tapering body a 
that is slipped over the spout b 
of the teakettle. At the outer 
~— end the part a is flared out so as 
~ toform a wide, flat tip ¢ that has 
a straight edge d perforated with 
a number of closely spaced 
holes e. The steam flows from 
the spout b into the part a and 
thence into the interior of the 
flat tip c, from which it escapes 
through the holes e in a series 
of small jets. The velvet or other 
material is drawn back and forth over the edge d and the steam 
escapes through it, thus taking out wrinkles and creases and fresh- 
ening the fabric. 


66. Milliner’s Ironing Board.—The ironing board used by a 
milliner should be twice as heavily padded as that used by a dress- 
maker. First cover the board with two thicknesses of old blanket 
and over these stretch two or three thicknesses of strong muslin. The 
muslin covering should be put on tightly enough to prevent wrinkles 
from being formed. 


67. Use of Looney.—A looney is a device used by milliners 
for pressing velvet and other materials having a long nap. It con- 
sists of a heavy muslin bag from 24 to 27 in. long and from 10 to 
12 in. wide, filled about two-thirds full of either dry sawdust or 
ground cork. The ground cork may be purchased from a fruit 
dealer who sells imported grapes, as these grapes are packed in ground 
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cork for shipment. After the bag has been filled about two-thirds 
full, it is either tied or sewed together at the top, like a sack of flour. 
The looney thus made is laid on the top of the work table and flat- 
tened out, and the velvet or other material is spread over it, wrong 
side up. A cloth or a piece of paper is placed on the material and 
the pressing is done with a hot iron. The looney forms a soft, yield- 
ing pad into which the long nap can sink, thus preventing it from 
being flattened in the way that that would result if the ironing were 
done on an ordinary ironing board. The looney may also be used for 
pressing crowns. In such a case, the sawdust or cork is gathered in 
one end of the bag so as to form a ball, which is then pushed up 
inside the crown, and the pressing is done in the usual way. 
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GLOSSARY OF MILLINERY TERMS 


TERMS USED IN MILLINERY 


EXPLANATION 


1. Every trade or profession makes use of a number of names 
or terms, applied to materials or processes, with which the average 
person is seldom familiar. This is particularly true in millinery, 
because so many of the articles used in this work are manufactured 
in foreign countries and carry their foreign names with them. Thus, 
many millinery magazines printed in the English language contain 
terms and expressions that belong to the French, German, or some 
other language. It is not only necessary to understand the mean- 
ings of these words and phrases, but, in the case of one who must 
purchase materials, it is essential to know how to pronounce them 
understandably. This Section, therefore, is devoted to those names 
that are used principally by manufacturers and fashion writers, as 
well as many other terms with which the well-trained milliner should 
be acquainted. It thus forms practically a dictionary of millinery 
terms, omitting, of course, many of those terms that have been 
clearly and sufficiently explained in preceding Sections. The words 
or phrases are given in bold-faced type, in alphabetical order, and 
in cases where the pronunciation is necessary, it is given in Italics, 
with as much accuracy as can be obtained. 


LIST OF WORDS AND PHRASES 


Agaric (ag-a-ric or a-gar-ic).—A cotton fabric of loop-yarn con- 
struction, having a surface somewhat similar to fine Turkish toweling. 

Aigrette.—A plume or spray of feathers taken from the egret 
or heron. The Audubon Society has succeeded in having laws 
passed to prohibit the sale of these feathers, and it is illegal to offer 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
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them for sale in New York and several western states. Imitation 
aigrettes are made from hogs’ bristles and goats’ hair, and by burn- 
ing off some of the flues of ostrich quills or other feathers by the 
use of acid. 

A jour (ah zhoor)—Having a transparent or an openwork effect. 
The term is also applied to a form of cotton braid used in making 
women’s hats. 

Alaska seal.—The fur of the Alaska seal. Because of its weight 
and expensiveness, it is used less frequently for millinery purposes 
than muskrat fur, which is known to the trade as Hudson seal. 

Alencon (a-len-son).—A needle-point lace, the ground of which is 
sheer net and the pattern a heavy outline woven on the net. It is 
often referred to as point d’Alengon or point Alengon. It is used for 
lace edges on hats and for flat appliquéd trimming around side crowns. 

All-over lace.—Any wide lace that has both edges finished in 
the same way, with a pattern that repeats throughout the width 
and length. It may be of silk or mercerized net with the pattern 
in silk threads, or of cotton net with the pattern in either cotton or 
silk threads. It is used for facings, trimmings, and for making 
entire hats. 

Alpine hat.—Another name of the velours hat, so applied because 
this type of soft felt hat is worn in the Swiss Alps. 

Amande (ah-mond).—Almond. 

Amazon plume.—A long, soft ostrich feather in which the flues 
are curled inwards so as to hide the stem. All the feathers of the 
ostrich may be used in this manner, but the long ones from the wings 
are preferred. 

Antennee.—The long, flexible horns or feelers on certain insects, 
such as the butterfly. The horny stems of quills or feathers, stripped 
of flues and split or curled, are called antennze because of their 
resemblance to the feelers of an insect. They are used on tailored 
hats, as a rule, to give the impression of either height or width, 
according to the position in which they are placed. 

Armure (ar-moor).—A form of weave by which a fine, pebbled 
surface is produced, as on silk. 

Artificial silk.—A silky fabric consisting of threads made from 
fibers of cellulose or other materials. Wood pulp, cotton, and gelatine 
can be manufactured into artificial silk fibers by certain chemical 
treatments. This material is used in manufacturing braids and 
trimmings in which a brilliant effect is required. As it is not strong, 
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it is not used where durability is demanded. In Italy, a shell-fish 
called the pinna yields a fiber that is woven into imitation silk, and 
in Madagascar certain spiders produce silky fibers that are used for 
a similar purpose. 

Atelier (a-te-lyay).—A workshop or studio, particularly of an artist. 

Aune (own).—A French measure of cloth, consisting of 45 in., 
or 1 yd. 

Aureole.—A halo. 

Automne mordoré (oh-ton mor-do-ray).—The color of a dead 
leaf; dead-leaf brown. 

Baden hemp.—A superior grade of hemp, stripped by hand. 

Baltic lynx.—The furrier’s name for the fur of the Belgian hare, 
dyed black. 

Bandeau (ban-doe).—A device made of buckram and wire, of 
various shapes, to adjust a hat to a particular head-size or to raise 
it from the head at a certain angle. 

Bangkok.—A hat woven of wood. It is so termed because it 
suggests the national headgear of Siam, whose capital is Bangkok. 

Barré (bar-ray)—Woven or printed in a design of stripes or bars 
running from selvage to selvage. 

Bars.—The threads that connect the solid parts of the lace, in 
needle-point lace. These threads consist of two or more strands 
and are either corded or covered with buttonhole-stitches. They 
are also known as pearls, legs, ties, or brides. 

Bast.—The fiber between the outer bark and the inner woody 
core of a tree, but applied also to the fiber of such plants as hemp, 
ramie, etc. 

Batavia cloth.—A variety of straw cloth woven with cotton or 
silk threads in lacy net designs and having a width of from 12 to 21 in. 
It is used for draping purposes and is a very popular straw fabric. 
A cloth made of wood, manufactured in the Philippines, is also called 
Batavia cloth. 

Baum.—The fur of the marten. 

Bavolet (ba-vo-lay).—A frilled cap. 

Bayadere (ba-ya-dair) —A term used to describe a fabric in which 
the stripe, whether woven or printed, runs crosswise, or from selvage 
to selvage. 

Bayeux (ba-yoo).—A bobbin lace made in imitation of Spanish 
point; also, a black, rich lace made for shawls, etc. 

Beaver.—A fur of a light-brown color. 
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Beaver cloth.—A fabric with a long nap resembling beaver 
fur. It is prepared for the trade in several different forms; in the 
shape of a circle 20 to 24 in. in diameter, it is called a plaque, or 
plateau. 

Bengaline (ben-ga-leen).—A silk fabric having thick threads or 
cords at intervals, from selvage to selvage. Frequently the cords 
are of wool, covered with silk in the process of weaving. 

Beret (bay-ray).—A flat cap with a full crown like that of an 
artist’s cap. 

Betterave (bay-trav).—A beet. 

Bijouterie (be-zhoo-tree) —Trinkets. 

Blanchir (blan-sheer)—Bleached; applied to any material that 
is bleached. 

Bleu canard sauvage (bluh ca-nar so-vahzh).—Wild-duck blue. 

Bleu ciel (bluh see-ail) —Sky-blue. 

Bleu drapeau (bluh dra-powe).—Flag blue, or the color of blue 
in a flag. 

Bleuet (bloo-ay).—A cornflower. 

Bleu hirondelle (bluh ee-ron-delle)—Swallow blue. 

Bleu hortensia (bluh or-tan-see-alt) —Hydrangea blue. 

Bleu paon (bluh pan).—Peacock blue. 

Bleu pécheur martin (blu) pay-sheur mar-tan).—Kingfisher blue. 

Bleu porcelaine (b/uh por-se-lan).—China blue. 

Blonde lace.—A form of closely woven bobbin lace, originally 
made in white and cream colors only; in the trade, however, the term 
is applied to silk bobbin lace of all colors. 

Bobbinet.—Net having six-sided meshes but no designs. 

Bois sacré (bwah sa-cray).—Old rose tinged with dull brown. 

Bonnet.—A covering for the head. Bonnets are typically brim- 
less, may or may not have ties, and leave the face uncovered. 

Boucle (bookl).—A buckle. 

Breton sailor.—A hat with a rolling brim, worn in Brittany by 
peasants. 

Brides.—sSame as bars, which see. 

Brocade.—A silken fabric showing raised patterns of flowers, often 
enriched with gold and silver threads. 

Broché (bro-shay).—Having elaborate figures woven on the sur- 
face of the fabric, as brocade. It also refers to fabrics decorated 
with threads that are introduced together with the warp but do not 
form a necessary part of the structure itself. 
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Bruges lace (bruzh).—Fine lace tape woven together with brides 
of fine thread. 

Bruyére (brooy-air).—Heather. 

Buckramette.—Light-weight buckram. 

Bulgarian embroidery.—Embroidery alike on both sides, made 
in various bright-colored silk and cotton threads, or gold and silver 
threads over a coarse undressed black or white muslin. 

Cachet (cah-shay)—A stamp or seal. When used in reference 
_ toastyle, it means the stamp or seal of approval. 

Calendering.—A finishing process in which the fabric is passed 
between heated steel rollers, to produce a smooth, glossy surface. 

Calotte.—The crown of a hat. 

Camel hair.—A fabric woven of long-staple wool and having 
loose hair on the surface. 

Canelle (cah-nail).—Cinnamon. 

Cane seat.—A form of straw hat with machine-made weave in 
open design, like the cane seat of a chair. Like the Wen-chow, it 
was used originally for sport wear, but became popular when trimmed 
in flowers and summery ribbons for more formal wear. 

Cannetille (cane-teel)—Lace or military braid made of gold or 
silver thread. 

Caporal (ca-po-ral).—Pale flesh pink. 

Capuchon (ca-pu-shon).—A Capuchin hood. 

Capucine (ca-pu-seen).—Nasturtium. 

Carotte (ca-rot).—Carrot. 

Carreau (ca-row).—A check, or square. 

Carrickmacross lace.—An Irish lace of which there are two 
kinds: appliqué and guipure. Appliqué Carrickmacross is made 
by placing sheer material over plain net, outlining the design with 
a buttonhole-stitch or a chain-stitch, and then cutting away the sur- 
plus material to leave the outline of the design. Guipure Carrick- 
macross is a heavy lace, closely resembling cut-work. The outline 
of the design is worked over a foundation, and the motifs or designs 
are connected with crocheted brides or loops. This is a heavy design 
and is used only for trimming on hats. 

Casque (cask).—A helmet. 

Cerise (se-reez).—Cherry. 

Chantilly lace.—Lace having patterns outlined with thick silk 
threads. Black Chantilly is said to have no rival in the lace world. 
It is extensively used for dresses and hats. Even in cheaper grades, 
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using cotton threads and coarse designs, it is popular and one of the 
best-known patterns. 

Chapeau (sha-poh).—A hat. 

Chapeau bonnet (bon-nay)—A bonnet-shaped hat. 

Chapeau portrait (por-tray)—A picture hat. 

Chardonnet silk (shar-don-nay).—An artificial silk named after 
the inventor. It is made by dissolving nitrated cellulose in ether. 

Charmeuse (shar-meuz).—A light-weight satin having a high 
natural luster; also, a very light silk-satin crépe finished with a high 
luster on the face and with a pebbled effect on the back. 

Charmeuse felt.—Felt of a soft, silky nature, light in weight 
and having a very lustrous finish. 

Chataigne (sha-tain) —Chestnut. 

Chef d’ceuvre (shay doovr).— A masterpiece. 

Chenille (she-neel)—A cotton, wool, or silk yarn having a pile 
protruding all around at right angles to the central threads. 

Chenille lace.—An eighteenth century French needle-point lace 
having the patterns outlined with white chenille on a ground of silk 
net having six-sided meshes. 

Chianti (kee-an-tee).—A cherry-wine color. 

Chiffon (shif-fon)—A light-weight transparent silk of plain 
weave, very soft and pliable; one of the popular millinery textiles, 
usually about 36 in. wide, used in making and trimming hats, and 
for veilings. 

Chiffon taffeta.—A light-weight taffeta of good quality, with 
a soft, lustrous finish. 

Chiffon velvet.—A light-weight, soft, glossy-finished velvet for 
millinery purposes, quite different-in weave from the chiffon velvet 
used for dresses. The latter is unsuited for millinery purposes, 
because of its extreme softness. 

China jute.—Bast fiber of the Indian willow. 

China silk.—A thin transparent fabric with luster, used for hats 
and hat linings. 

Chinchilla.—A fur distinguished by its gray-and-white color, 
and belonging in a class with ermine as to use and value. The 
chinchilla is a squirrel-like rodent producing a soft pearly-gray 
fur. The same term is also applied to an imitation of real chinchilla 
having a heavy, spongy, plain back and a face woven with long 
ee formed by slack-twist thread and a long nap rubbed into curly 
nubs. 
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Chiné (she-nay).—Warp-printed; a term applied to fabric wherein 
the design, printed on the warps, appears somewhat faint and 
indefinite in outline. 

Chip braid.—A braid made in Italy and Japan, of brittle straw 
and of very fine weave, used almost exclusively in machine-made 
hats, which are machine-blocked, and bend and break easily. 

Chou (shoo).—A cabbage-shaped rosette. 

Clematite (clay-ma-teet) — Clematis. 

Cloche (cloash).—Bell-shaped; mushroom-shaped. 

Cluny lace.—One of the most durable of laces and of universal 
application, used largely for dress and fancy work, because it is made 
of pure, heavy, strong, ivory-white linen thread. Mercerized cotton 
and silk Cluny are the millinery laces. Imitation Cluny laces do 
not show the regularity of weave shown in the real Cluny, as mer- 
cerized thread becomes crinkled and loose in the machine; linen 
thread works up evenly. 

Concombre (con-kombr).—Cucumber. 

Colonial silk.—A trade name for artificial silk. 

Color production.—Uniformity of color has been a serious 
problem. The fashion authorities announce the colors for the 
season, and the dyers set about to produce them for the season’s 
fabrics. The dyers in different parts of the world are not always 
able to get the dye baths the same in color, and this, in addition to 
the different grades of raw material, is the reason for so many tones 
of each color. However, efforts are being made to standardize 
dyeing methods, and when this has been accomplished and there 
is some system for distinguishing each shade, then the shopper will 
have less confusion, and can easily designate the color or shade 
being sought. 

Condor.—Same as vulture, which see. 

Coque (coke).—Cock feathers; any of the long iridescent tail 
feathers of the rooster. Black and white cock feathers are also used 
on hats. 

Coquelicot (coke-le-koe).—Poppy. 

Cord braid.—A soutache braid with a cord in the middle. 

Corded.—A term used to describe fabrics having ribs running 
lengthwise, produced by the warp; crosswise, produced by the weft; 
or diagonally, produced by the twill weave. 

Cordonnet (cor-don-nay).—The raised heavy edge of a millinery 


braid or a lace design. 
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Corduroy.—Bedford cord velveteen; much used for sport hats. 

Cote.—Ribbed. 

Cotelé (coat-a-lay).—A ribbed weave in a flat, rather wide effect. 

Cotton back.—Silk fabrics, mostly satins and velvets, made with 
a cotton back. 

Couching.—Heavy threads laid on a foundation and fastened to 
it by a finer thread, in embroidering. 

Couleur fruit (koo-lur froo-ee).—Fruit color. 

Couleurs gobelins (koo-lurs gobe-lans).—The soft coloring of old 
tapestries. 

Couleurs legumes (lay-gooms).—Vegetable tones. 

Couronne (koo-ron).—A wreath or crown. 

Couteau (koo-toe).—A knife-like quill or wing. 

Cramoisi (kra-mwa-zee).—Crimson. 

Crape.—A fabric that has been rendered crimpy in the process of 
manufacture. It is produced by using yarns of different degrees of 
twist, one closely twisted, the other loosely twisted; often these are 
made of different fibers which have been shrunken to different 
degrees. Waterproof crape is one that will not lose its crimpiness 
if exposed to rain or moisture. 

Craquelé net (krak-lay)—A net that consists of firm or coarse 
thread woven in zigzag effect; it is the mesh sometimes used in 
shadow lace, and is of good quality. It has beautiful designs, making 
it attractive for covering entire hat frames in the same way that all- 
over lace is used. 

Crefeld velvet.—A light German velvet made of silk and cotton. 

Crépe (crape).—A light-weight fabric of silk, cotton, or wool, 
having a small grain effect and only a slightly crinkly surface. The 
well-known Georgette crépe is used for making entire hats in mil- 
linery and for full or partial facings. It adapts itself to tailored 
effects, is easy to fit perfectly, and is light in weight. 

Crépe de Chine (sheen).—A fabric with a lustrous and finely 
crinkled or pebbled surface. 

Crépe meteor (iee-tee-or).—A lustrous sillx crépe of fine weave. 

Crepon. (cray-pong).—A silk fabric in which the design is pro- 
duced by using yarns having a different degree of stretch, so that 
portions of the fabric are crisped, crinkled, or apparently blistered, 
either irregularly or in set designs. 

Crete (crait).—A fancy braid composed of two groups of straight 
threads, holding a heavy trailing cord, forming picot edges. 
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Crin (cran).—The French term for horsehair; hence, horsehair 
braid used in hat making, or a hat made of hair braid. 

Crochet lace.—A form of real lace occasionally used for hat 
garnitures. Crochet lace, when made with motif designs, is some- 
times referred to as Honiton crochet, and when tiny crochet roses 
are crocheted in the lace itself, it is called rose point, the name tend- 
ing to emphasize the character of the design rather than the lace 
itself. Flat fine-thread varieties of lace are called baby Irish, because 
of the delicacy of the design, which is made of very fine thread woven 
into small exquisite patterns. 

Croisé velvet (krwah-zay).—See velvet. 

Cross aigrette.—The short, feathery plumage taken from under 
the wing of the egret. The objection to its use is that to procure it 
at its best, it is necessary to kill the mother bird, and this results 
in the death of the young by starvation. 

Cross fox.—The fur of a kind of fox that has a mark, similar to 
a cross, on the back near the head. 

Cuban bast.—The fine, soft, and strong bast of a certain Cuban 
plant. It is used for making millinery braids. 

Cuban braid.—A braid of very uneven texture made of tough, 
stringy fibers, and semitransparent. 

Cuban hemp.—The strong, smooth fibers from the leaves of 
certain plants in Central and South America. 

Cuivre (kweevr).—Copper. 

Cut.—The trade name for a length of fabric less than a full bolt. 

Cut pile.—A pile or nap formed by cutting open the loops made 
in the weaving process. 

Cyprus.—A fine black silk gauze, used as a mourning veil. 

Cyprus crépe.—A mourning veil worn during the reign of the 
Tudors. 

Damascene lace.—A modern adaptation of Honiton pillow lace, 
consisting of sprigs and lace braid joined with corded bars. 

Damassé (da-mah-say).—A fabric having a rich woven design, 
similar to damask. 

Darned lace.—A comprehensive term including all net effects 
with the pattern applied in needlework, such as filet lace. 

Date palm.—A tree, the leaf fibers of whch are used for making 


hats. 
Datil.—A cocoanut palm whose leaf fibers are used for making 


rope hats. 
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Demi-plume.—A medium-sized or half-length feather from the 
ostrich. 

Dentelle (don-tell). —Lace. 

Design.—A complete plan of the character of a textile fabric, 
giving both its construction and the decorative pattern. 

Directoire (dee-rek-twar).—A distinct style of the period of the 
French Directory, 1793-1801. One feature was large poke-bonnet 
shapes with high crowns. 

Double-faced.—A term applied to fabrics which can be worn 
or used either side out. 

Dresden.—A small, unobtrusive design in pastel colors. 

Duchess (doo-shess)—A satin fabric with a smooth surface, 
having the back woven in flat twills. 

Duchess lace.—A rare old bobbin lace. Some sections of the 
design are closely woven, imparting to the lace a tape-like effect 
similar to that of Battenberg lace. Duchess lace is expensive. 

Duchester.—A kind of English velvet. 

EKeru (ek-roo)—The natural color of unbleached cotton or natural 
pine color. 

Egret.—The heron, from which light floating feathers are obtained. 

Electric velvet.—English cotton or silk velvet made with light- 
colored dots powdered over a dark foundation. 

Empire (am-peer)—Showing the Empress Josephine’s ideas; a 
short-waisted dress and a hat having a brim tied down with wide, 
soft flowing ties. 

English hats.—The plainer trimmed tailored hats in which the 
English milliners excel. Large department stores have separate 
quarters for showing this style. It includes outing and sport hats, 
and street hats trimmed with wings or ribbons. 

Entre-deux (awntr-deu).—Insertion. 

Epinard (ay-pee-nar).—Spinach. 

Eponge (ay-pon7).—French term for sponge cloth. 

Ermine.—A popular millinery fur, imitations of which are much 
used for dressy hats, both for children and women. Russia pro- 
vides the finest grades, known as royal ermine. The ermine is a 
weasel-like, carnivorous animal, whose pelt is white with black tips. 
The fur has a black tail attached at regular intervals upon the white. 

Esparto.—A coarse, rush-like grass that grows in the sandy 
regions of North Africa and Southern Spain. It is used in the manu- 
facture of sparterie and willow. 
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Fabric.—A manufactured textile made in a loom or a felting 
machine; also, a general term designating any cloth, irrespective of 
the process or weave used. Most fabrics have two sides: the face, 
or right side, which is that side of the fabric intended to be shown by 
wearing, and the other side is known as the back, or wrong side, of 
the material. 

Faconné (fah-son-nay).—Having a figure or design raised on the 
surface. 

Fadeless roses.—Fast-color flowers, made from muslin of the 
finest fiber, which have been dyed and subjected to processes that 
render them practically fadeless; and although of delicate tints, they 
retain their color. 

Faille (fie)—An untwilled silk fabric having a light. crosswise 
grain or cord, and a dull finish. It is the name applied to Flemish 
grosgrain silk. 

Faisane (fay-zan).—Pheasant. 

Fastness.—The ability of a dye to retain its color when exposed 
to the rays of the sun or subjected to washing. Color is considered 
fast, fairly fast, or fugitive, according to the time required for fading 
in southern exposure. 

Feather breast.—A form of feather made on a wired foundation 
of cape net. It is first covered with cotton batting and then small 
pieces of feathers are arranged and pasted to this foundation to 
imitate the natural breast. These breasts are used for the making 
of entire feather hats. The breast feathers of the Chinese pheasant 
are frequently seen, and also the iridescent blue and green feathers 
from the breast of the peacock. 

Feather stickups.—A variety of feather trimmings intended to 
give height, and usually posed in an upright position. This term 
applies to any arrangement of feathers which are arranged by wiring 
to maintain an upright position. Pheasants have long, pointed tail 
feathers which are used for this purpose, as are also tetrus and argus 
quills. These are very broad and glossy, and practical because of 
their durable wearing qualities. The flues do not separate as in the 
common quills from domestic birds and fowls. 

Felt.—A material of wool fibers in compact sheet form. Fur 
and mohair also come under the classification of felt. All of these 
fibers are frequently mixed with cotton or other fibers which possess 
no felting property. The stock is thoroughly treated, mixed, and 
carded and made into felt with the aid of steam and pressure. One 
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process of preparing felt is by weaving the coarse body, raising a 
heavy nap, and afterwards felting this nap. The best grades of felt 
made of fur and mohair are used for hats. 

Femina.—The feathers from the female ostrich. 

Feuillage (few-ee-yazh).—Fohage. 

Feuille (few-ee) —A leaf. 

Fibers.—Filaments or threads used as raw material for textile 
fabrics. They may be of animal, vegetable, or mineral origin. 

Filet lace (fee-lay)—A darned or embroidered net woven into 
squares with a continuous thread. Many imitations of filet lace 
can be purchased at very reasonable prices, and are used for hats or 
in the making of entire crowns or brims of hats. 

Finishing process.—The process through which a fabric is put 
to obtain certain characteristics: such as dyeing, waterproofing, 
lustering, pressing, mercerizing, printing, sizing, etc. 

Fitch.—A mottled brown fur with yellow spots. 

Flitter.—A lustrous black glazed spangle made of gelatine, used 
in decorative work. 

Floconné (flo-ko-nay).—Having small flakes, either white or in 
color. 


Flues.—The feathery fibers or fronds extending from each side 
of the stem of a feather or quill. 

Foulard (foo-lard).—A light, thin silk fabric, of either plain or 
twilled weave, printed in conventional patterns. A cotton material 
called foulard is manufactured for the lining of hats. 

Fourrure.—Fur. 

Fraise ( fraiz)—Strawberry. 

Framboise (/ram-bwals)—Raspberry. 

French chip.—A soft, durable, and expensive grade of chip that 
does not break easily. 

French ermine. 


The furrier’s name for the selected skins of the 
French rabbit. The weasel is the American ermine, and is frequently 
sold simply as ermine. More of the ivory tints are found in common 
weasels, and the fur is inclined to turn yellow with age. 

Frond.—A wreath of leaves or flowers. 

Furs.—All of the furs that are worn by women, whether for 
utility and warmth, or to enhance the appearance, are used as garni- 
tures for hats. As is well known, all fur hats, as well as fur bands, 
ornaments, ete., are popular for this purpose. Fur is distinguished 
from hair in that it is the soft, fine coat thickly covering the skin of 
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many animals. Fur, as originally used, was for warmth; it is a non- 
conductor of heat, and resists water. For making all-fur hats, the 
furs principally used are mink, seal, dyed muskrat, chinchilla, and 
squirrel. More of the imitation furs and the cheaper grades are sold 
for millinery than of the higher-priced furs. 

Galon (ga-long).—Braid. 

Gaufré (go-fray).—Fluted. 

Gentiane (zhan-see-an).—Gentian. 

Georgette crépe.—A crinkled chiffon. 

Giroflée (zhee-row-flay). —Nasturtium. 

Glacé (gla-say).—Originally applied to a fabric having a glossy, 
lustrous surface. Now often applied to “shot’’ silks; that is, plain 
weaves wherein the warp and filling are of different colors. 

Gland (glan).—Acorn. 

Glengarry.—A Scotch cap. 

Glycine (glee-seen) —Wisteria. 

Godet (go-day).—A calyx or trumpet shape. 

Goffering.—A process of fluting sheer material. 

Goura (goo-ra).—A soft, feathery fiber from 7 to 10 in. in length, 
obtained from the feathers of the crown pigeon. The feathers. of 
the male bird are spotted at the ends, but those of the female are 
plain; hence, these are known to the trade as male goura and female 
goura. 

Grand Monarque Louis XIV.—A scoop-shaped brim, flatly 
depressed at the sides. 

Granité (gra-nee-tay).—A weave in which the yarns are so twisted 
as to create a pebbled surface. 

Grass green.—The exact shade of fresh green grass, seen in the 
spring of the year. 

Gray fox.—A fox found from Pennsylvania southward. As its 
fur is short, the pelts are cheap. The varieties of foxes that are 
dyed are known as blue, kit, Yukon, and brown White fox is a 
bleached fur. The blue fox is one of the most expensive, and its 
real color is more of a pinkish tan than blue. There are many dif- 
ferent shades of blue in dyed foxes. 

Grebe.—A bird of the duck family, from which are taken beauti- 
ful soft feathers used for making entire turbans, as well as feather 
breasts. The natural color is ivory, flecked with brown. The 
plumage is thick and downy, and silky and smooth in texture. In 
this respect it differs from the other types of feathers used in the 
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same way. The general appearance is somewhat like light- 
colored fur. 

Grenadine (gre-na-deen) —An openwork, diaphanous material of 
silk, wool, or cotton. 

Gris ardoise (gree ar-dwahz).—Slate gray. 

Gris fer (gree fair).—Iron gray. 

Gris fumée (gree foo-may).—Smoke gray. 

Gris huitre (gree wheatr).—Oyster gray. 

Gris mouette (gree moo-et).—Sea-gull gray. 

Gris nuage (gree new-azh).—Cloud gray. 

Gris orage (gree or-azh).—Storm gray. 

Gris perle (gree pairl).—Pearl gray. 

Gris souris (gree soo-ree).—Mouse gray. 

Groseille (gvo-zat-yuh) —Currant. 

Grosgrain.—A stout, durable, corded silk, with the cords run- 
ning from selvage to selvage. 

Guipure.—A heavy corded thread lace, a silk cord being used 
with gold and silver threads. 

Guirlande (geer-lahnd).—A garland. 

Habutai.—A fine washable Japanese silk, smooth and even in 
texture. 

Half-silk.—A fabric composed of both silk and cotton in about 
equal proportions, or of both artificial silk and cotton. 

Halo.—A round, flat bandeau of sufficient size to fit in a hat, and 
having a center opening to fit the head. It is used with a hat whose 
head-size is too large to fit the head properly. 

Hemp.—A strong, lustrous, and durable but harsh bast fiber. 
The best fibers are used in weaving fine cloth, and the second grade 
for making straw braids. Chinese and Japanese hemps are similar 
in appearance. 

Hibou (ee-boo).—Owl brown. 

Honiton lace.—A lace distinguished by the motifs, or prin- 
cipal figures of the design, which are made up of finely woven braid 
joined with the needle, similar to Duchess lace. This is another of 
the hand-made patterns that a woman can use nicely in making a 
summer hat. 

Houblons (o0b-longs).—Hops. 

Houx (00).—Holly. 

Hudson seal.—The trade name for muskrat fur. The natural 
pelt is of a brownish cast, with long hairs. These are plucked from 
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the pelt, after which it is dyed in imitation of sealskin. This process 
extends the color about half-way from the tip to the skin, leaving a 
light brown close to the pelt, the outer parts being almost black. It 
is graded according to the compactness of the fur to the square inch, 
the fineness, length, and gloss. It is a very popular fur for all-fur 
hats. 

Husk braid.—Braid made of corn husks. 

Hydrangea.—Pastel shades, lavender, pink, and blue. 

Imitation Duchess lace.—A form of lace known by the name 
of point de Paris, and sometimes Princess. 

Imitation rose point.—A lace that in some designs is often used 
in making children’s hats and many of the summer hats for adults. 

Incroyable (in-craw-abl)—Denotes a style of costume modeled 
after the fashion of the dandies of the periods of the French 
Directory. 

Indou.—Khaki; golden-brown shades, worn by soldiers and Boy 
Scouts. 

Jacquard (jack-ard).—A design produced by the loom invented 
by Jacquard, whereby complicated figures are woven into the fabric. 

Jacqueminot (jack-me-no).—Jack rose. 

Japanese mink.—A fur darker than the natural northern mink, 
and used in great quantities for millinery purposes. 

Japan silk.—This name covers a variety of Japanese silks, but 
is commonly applied to the cheaper qualities of habutai. It is 
heavier and of coarser weave than China silk. 

Jet.—A rich black variety of mineral coal, sufficiently hard and 
compact to receive a brilliant polish, used for making ornaments. 
It has been largely superseded by artificially blackened chalcedony. 

Joaillerie (zho-ail-ree).—Jewelry. 

Jouy (zhoo-ee).—Printing in small, floral effects on silk or cotton, 
similar to pompadour silks. Named after a Frenchman who estab- 
lished a plant for such work during the reign of Louis XV. 

Kolinsky.—A soft brown fur looking not unlike sable or dark 
mink. 

Laces.—For millinery purposes, machine-made laces are in gen- 
eral use. In individual cases, hand-made patterns are chosen, but 
are seldom found in the millinery departments. Lace, whether 
hand-made or machine-made, is a delicate openwork fabric or net- 
work of threads of linen, silk, cotton, or wool, usually ornamented 
with inwrought or applied figures or patterns. Certain laces have 
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come to be known as millinery laces, because of their design and 
weave for this purpose. The small and medium designs are the 
patterns best suited to millinery. Laces derive their names, as a 
rule, from the localities in which they are made, as Antwerp lace, 
Brussels lace, etc. The same kind of lace is made in many 
countries, but as the manufacturers in the different countries pro- 
duce different threads, the lace will differ to that extent. Then, too, 
the implements used in the manufacture have much to do with the 
naming of laces. Thus, there are bobbin lace, point lace, and pillow 
lace among the varieties. In hand-made laces the price is regulated 
by the various widths, and, of course, the intricacy of the design. 
Many bobbin laces are finished with picot edging that consists of 
tiny buttonhole loops of thread edging the lace. This needle-point 
edge is applied to many kinds of machine- and hand-made laces, 
which imparts a daintiness, so much sought for in lace designs. 

Lace bark.—A fine, thin, lace-like bast, used for making hats, 
obtained from a tree that grows in Jamaica. 

La France (lah fronce).—A rose of a deep-pink color. 

Laitue (/ay-too).—Lettuce. 

Laize de dentelle (Jaze day don-tell) —All-over lace. 

Lame (/ahm)—A brim; also, a Japanese embroidery made of 
metal tinsel effects, from 2 to 27 in. wide. 

Latile.—A grass, used for making fine braids, found native in 
the Solomon Islands. 

Leather cloth.—Stout, coarse fabrics covered with varnish, 
used for making hats; or, a fabric with a patent-leather finish, used 
for rain hats and sport hats. 

Lavande (la-vahnd).—Lavender. 

Leaf green.—A rather medium shade of pure green, found in 
ordinary foliage. 

Leghorn.—A body hat made of the straw of a variety of wheat. 
By a body hat is meant a hat woven in one piece. The leghorn gets 
its name from Leghorn, a town of Italy. Imitation or domestic 
leghorns are woven by machine from the genuine straw; but when 
blocked and finished they have a smooth, flat surface, very different 
in appearance from the real leghorn. 

Liberty.—A light-weight silk having a satin finish. 

Lilas (lee-lahs) —Lilac. 

Lille (/eel).—A French lace, resembling Mechlin. 

Limerick lace.—A form of embroidery on net or muslin. 
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Liséré (/ee-ser-ay).—A name for bright-finished split-straw braids 
used in making blocked hats. They take the name from the finish 
of the braid. 

Liseron (lee-zer-ong).—Morning glory. 

Louisine (loo-ce-zeen).—A silk fabric having an uneven surface, 
like that of armure, but fine in effect. 

Louis Philippe.—An evenly drooping hat brim. 

Louis Quatorze (cat-orz)—The Louis Quatorze, like the Watteau 
hat, is a poke with a high back. This idea is interpreted in various 
degrees of backward slant, and is a style characteristic of the Rococo 
Period. In art, this period was noted for rather grotesque porcelain 
figures in designs which were in general considered inartistic. 

Louis Quinze (kanz).—Crinolines and bonnets of the 1830 period, 
with trimmings prim and precise in arrangement. 

Louise Seize (saze).—A style characterized by streamers from the 
top of the brim or tied down from under the brim. 

Louis XIV and XV Periods.—Frequent mention is made of 
these two periods. It was in the reign of Louis XIV (Quatorze), 
1786-1789, that leghorn hats from Italy were imported and this was 
the beginning of an important industry in the millinery trade. Marie 
Antoinette inculcated the vogue of extravagance which was the key- 
note of this era, and many elaborate feathers were used as hat trim- 
mings, piled up to great heights over the crown. During this period, 
the custom prevailed that every lady who reached her eighth luster, 
or 40 years, was expected to wear a black lace cap under a bonnet 
tied beneath the chin with strings. 

Lynx.—An animal represented by various species and subspecies 
in all parts of the north temperate zone, and by the caracal in 
Northern Africa. The wildcat is of the same genus. There are 
many varieties, but they may be divided into the Canada lynx and 
the southern lynx. The fur of all varieties is valuable, especially 
the spotted southern types. 

Lyons velvet.—See velvet. 

Machine-made all-over net.—The background for all-over lace, 
consisting of a plain mesh, used for frills and shirred hats. 

Macramé (mac-ra-may).—A knotted, hand-made lace of very 
heavy cord, in geometrical designs, principally. 

Maline.—A soft, thin, perishable gauzy fabric, similar to net in 
weave; also known as allusion or tulle. 

Malmaison (mal-may-zong).—A pale-pink rose. 
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Maltese lace.—A coarse, machine-made cotton lace, resembling 
torchon. It has no regular ground, the patterns usually being con- 
nected with heavy stitchwork. 

Mandarin.—The style of hat worn by Chinese mandarins; this 
term also applies to the colors bright red and yellow. 

Manila hemp.—The dried veins from the leaves of a tree similar 
to the banana tree, growing wild in the Philippines. It is imported 
into Japan, where it is woven by machine into braid, known as 
Tagal braid. After it is woven, the braid is graded so as to insure 
uniform quality. 

Manilla.—Cuban hemp. 

Marabou (mar-a-boo).—An African stork, from the tail and wings 
of which are taken soft white feathers that are formed into trim- 
mings for hats and dresses. There are three colors—black, white, 
and natural—the last being a grayish brown. Marabou is used for 
stick-ups, strips, and bands. The same term is also used to designate 
a certain kind of white silk that can be dyed without being freed 
from gum. 

Marceline.—A plain woven silk fabric with single warp, used for 
hat linings. 

Marechal Niel (ma-ray-shall nee-ail) —A pale-yellow rose. 

Marquisette: (mark-7z-ett)—A sheer, plain-weave fabric of silk, 
having a mesh more open than that of voile. 

Marron (ar-rong).—Chestnut. 

Matelassé (mah-tla-say).—Having a raised pattern, as though 
quilted or wadded. 

Medallion.—An ornament of lace, such as a motif separated from 
a lace design. It may be round, oval, or square in shape. 

Mélange (may-lonzh)—A mixture. 

Mercerized felt.—A wool felt to which a bright finish is applied, 
making it glossy. 

Merise (me-reez).— Wild cherry. 

Merle.— The European blackbird, noted for its beautiful iridescent 
green plumage, which is very lustrous and soft. After being thor- 
oughly cured to destroy all the flesh, the bird is prepared and mounted 
in two ways, as follows: First, by padding and stuffing the body, 
inserting glass eyes in the head, and mounting on wire for fastening 
to the hat; second, the bird is flattened out, mounted on cloth sca 
that the body is flat, and applied as a silhouette. 

Messaline.—A closely woven satin, soft and brilliant. 
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Metal lace.—Lace consisting of a net foundation in which are 
woven numerous designs in either gold or silver thread. Metal lace 
comes in heavy, overlaid designs, and is expensive. Many metal 
laces of gold and silver are used in millinery. 

Milan braid.—A narrow straw braid, named after the city from 
which it comes. It is one of the finest varieties of straw known to 
the trade, and is used only for machine-sewed hats. The trade name 
for the cheaper grades and imitations is union Milan, which is a 
coarse braid for medium-priced hats. The Baden Milan and the 
Chinese straw are of coarse weave, made in imitation of the Italian 
Milan. The various grades of Milans are known as five-, seven-, 
and nine-end, referring to the number of strands of straw used in 
weaving the braid. 

Milliner’s glue.—A transparent adhesive mixture used to paste 
materials together. 

Millinery.—The art of forming into headgear and fancy trim- 
mings the numerous materials generally used for this purpose. 

Mink.—A valuable fur obtained from the animal of the same 
name. The mink is about 2 ft. long, and commonly dark with white 
on the throat and underneath. The skins obtained in Nova Scotia 
and Alaska are most highly prized because of their dark color. 
Those of the central and western parts of the United States are pale 
and coarse in texture. 

Mirrored velvet.—See velvet. 

Mohair.—The long silky hair of the Angora goat from the moun- 
tainous district of Asia Minor. It more nearly approaches the wool 
of sheep, and possesses a luster almost equal to, if not surpassing, 
that of silk. The Angora goat has been introduced into America, 
and there are some successful flocks. The fleece is largely used for 
pile fabrics, and some felt hats are also made of mohair. 

Moiré (mwa-ray).—A watered effect produced in a fabric by 
pressing it between hot iron rolls on a corded or ribbed fabric. 

Moiré antique.—Moiré with large vague water marks. 

Moisson.—Harvest; hence, golden wheat and tiny roses used as 


a garniture. 

Monkey fur.—A fur with long hair, particularly adapted to use 
as a fringe. For this purpose it is cut into strips ¢ to 2 in. wide. 
Fur must always be cut on the flesh side, for the reason that 1£ cut 
through the fur, the long hairs are also cut, needlessly. Furriers 


use a yard-stick or ruler, placing it on the flesh side of fur, marking 
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with a pencil the lines of the cut, and then using the knife for this 
purpose. 

Montenegrins.—Close-fitting hats worn by peasants of Monte- 
negro. 

Monture.—A cluster of artificial flowers. 

Mousseline de soie.—Silk muslin, distinguished from chiffon 
by being stiffened in the finishing process. It is made in several 
grades, and is used in the same way as chiffon. 

Muguet (moo-gway).—Lily of the valley. 

Mull.—A sheer material having a cotton warp and a cheap quality 
of silk for woof. Frequently mercerized cotton is substituted for 
the silk. It is extensively used for covering frames. 

Mure (mutr)—Mulberry. 

Myosotis (my-oh-so-tiss) —The forget-me-not. 

Nacré velvet (nah-kray).—See velvet. 

Nagoire (nah-zhwar).—Acid-dipped fowl feathers. 

Neapolitan.—A term used to denote a sheer, lacy grade of horse- 
hair braid. Hats made of this braid are known as crin, the term 
denoting hats of fine, lacy texture. 

New spring green.—The pale shade of leaves in early spring. 

Noeud moulin (new moo-lan).—A windmill bow. 

Noeud rouette (roo-ett).—A wheel-shaped bow. 

Noisette (nwah-zet) —Filbert. 

Noix (nwah)—Nut. 

Nottingham lace.—An irregular mesh of closely woven designs 
twisted into the body of the lace. The pattern of this lace is intended 
principally for lace curtains, but has been adapted in finer designs 


to millinery purposes, and is largely used in the manufacture of 
cheap lace hats. When the lace is made of silk thread, the value is 
enhanced. 

Nouet (new-ay).—A small bag. 

Numidi.—A: soft, feathery trimming classed with the aigrette, 
and imported from Japan. 

Oeillet (0y-yay).—Carnation. 

Ombré (om-bray).—Having graduated stripes in colors that shade 
from light to dark, or vice versa. 

Oreille de lapin (oray-yuh du la~pan).—A loop like a rabbit’s 
ear or a donkey’s ear. 

Oriental lace.—A finer and better grade of lace than Alencon, 
usually made of a firmer net. The designs of oriental lace are woven 
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through and through the net, making it very substantial. It can 
be had in many designs and widths. 

Ostaigrette.—The trade name for an imitation aigrette, made of 
an ostrich quill that has been burnt in acid. 

Otter.—A fur similar in color to beaver, but in characteristics 
more like seal. It is often dyed as seal, but lacks much of the luster. 

Ottoman.—A variety of corded silk with heavier ribs than faille. 
The heavy warp threads are of cotton completely covered by silk. 
It is a popular weave for millinery. 

Ow1l.—The head of the owl, used as a trimming. It may be of 
different colors, used either with or without wings. It is most fre- 
quently white or pink; but brown, tan, and natural colors are common. 

Paillette (pye-yvet).—A spangle. 

Pain brtilé (pan broo-lay).—Burnt-bread or toast color. 

Palme.—Blue hyacinth. 

Panache (pan-ahsh).—An erect feather arrangement, Louis XVI 
style. Also, any trimming having a fluffy effect. 

Panache de coque.—A plume of cock feathers. 

Panama.—A woven body hat obtained from Japan, Formosa, 
Cuba, and South America. 

Panne velvet (pan).—See velvet. 

Paon (pan).—Peacock. 

Paradise duck.—A duck noted for its brilliant plumage. 

Paradise plume.—tThe long, soft graceful plume from the para- 
dise bird. Many feathers are made in imitation of it, but they lack 
the beauty of the genuine plame. Importation of paradise plumes 
into the United States is prohibited by law. 

Pastille (pass-teel).—A round or oval spot. 

Patronille (pa-tron-yee).—Oak brown. 

Patte du lion (pat doo lee-ong) —Edelweiss. 

Pavot (pav-oh).—Poppy. 

Peacock feathers.—The long tail feathers of the peacock, in 
their natural colors, are popular for millinery uses, but they are also 
dyed. Another method of preparation, called singeing, gives a crisp 
appearance to the flues, which are curled along both sides of the stem 
and used in clusters for aigrette effects. 

Peau de cygne (poe day seen).—A closely woven silk having a 
lustrous but uneven surface. 

Peau de soie.—A firm, soft, durable fabric of grainy weave with 
a dull satin finish. It is woven with single or double face. 
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Pékiné (pay-kin-ay).—A color design in stripes of equal width 
and with equal spaces between; called also Pekin stripes. 

Pensée (pon-say).—Pansy. 

Phoque (foke).—Seal brown. 

Pied de poule (pee-ay day pool).—Chicken-foot pattern. 

Pintade (peen-tad) —Guinea-hen feathers. 

Piquet.—A pompon effect in artificial flowers or feathers. 

Plume.—Any feather, but applied particularly to the longer 
feathers from the ostrich. 

Plume ceinture (saint-your).—A wide feather band. 

Plume d’aigle (daygl).—An eagle feather or quill. 

Plume de paon.—A peacock plume. 

Plume échevelée (ay-shev-el-ay)—An uncurled ostrich plume. 

Plume homard (o-mar).—A lobster feather. 

Plume lancier (/an-see-ay).—A lancer’s plume. 

Plume pleureuse (flur-uhz)—Weeping willow. 

Plush.—A rich fabric with a pile face and a woven back. Plush 
fabrics are manufactured in great variety, the pile varying in length, 
but in general being greater than in velvets. The pile yarn of a 
plush fabric is generally silk, worsted, mohair, or some other animal 
fiber, while the ground fabric may be cotton, linen, or jute, which is 
used not only to cheapen the fabric, but to give it the required stiff- 
ness and strength. Among the various kinds of plush may be men- 
tioned those intended to imitate the skins of animals, such as sealskin 
plush, made with a pile surface of silk; imitation Persian lamb, made 
with a curled pile, etc. Mohair plushes are woven with a cotton, 
linen, or jute ground cloth, while the pile is formed of yarn spun 
from mohair. Silk plushes are made with a silk pile; the ground 
cloth is usually composed of cotton. 

Poiluchon (pwa-loo-shon).—Beaver. 

Poincaré.—A four-cornered hat. 

Point d’Alengon.—See Alengon. 

Pointillé (pwan-tee-yay)—Having a design in small dots. 

Poire (pwar).—Pear. 

Pois de senteur (pway day sen-toor).—Sweet peas. 

Pomme (pom).—Apple. 

Pompadour.—A flowered taffeta, sometimes having rich colorings. 

Pompon militaire.—A military pompon, consisting of a tuft 
of feathers, a ball of ribbon, or the like. 

Ponceau (pon-soe).—Poppy. 
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Pongée (pon-zhay)—A light-weight fabric made of the silk pro- 
duced by wild silkworms that feed on oak leaves. 

Princess lace.—A delicate lace having a hand-wrought appear- 
ance. It is an imitation of Duchess. 

Printemps (pran-taun)—Springtime. 

Puggaree.—A band of East India design, used on hats for men 
and on women’s outing or sport hats. 

Puritan.—The type of hat worn by the Puritan fathers in the 
seventeenth century. It has a narrow, straight brim and a high 
conical crown. 

Pyroxylin.—An imitation of hair, manufactured in the United 
States, from vegetable fibers. 

Quaker bonnet.—A style of bonnet worn by Quaker women. 

Raccoon.—A mottled gray fur, used for band trimmings. 

Radis (ra-dee).—Radish. 

Rafale (rah-fahl) —A gale of wind; also, drab in color. 

Rafia.—A tough, pliable, fiber, native of Madagascar. It has a 
dull straw color, but takes the color of any dye. 

Rafia beri (rah-fi-a ber-e) —A finer and weaker fiber than rafia. 

Raisin.—Grape. 

Ramie.—The strong, durable fiber yielded by the nettle plant. 
It is white and silky. 

Ratiné (rat-in-ay) —Frieze cloth; also, a type of machine-made 
lace with a groundwork like Turkish toweling, and having rough loops. 

Raw ostrich.—A term given to the ostrich feather before it 
has been manufactured. Twice a year, sales of ostrich feathers are 
conducted, and buyers from all over the world attend. Some of 
the stock is graded and sorted, while other portions are ungraded. 
The feathers are sold by the pound, the price varying according to the 
supply and demand. The plucking of the feathers, which is done 
twice a year, averages from $60 to $100 a year from each bird. Much 
attention has been given to the breeding and care of the ostrich, 
which has resulted in extra long and wide feathers of beautiful 
texture. The dull drab colors are dyed black, usually; the lighter 
shades are bleached for white and light shades. 

Raw silk.—Is a plain weave in which the warp and weft are of 
similar weight and thickness. It has a natural finish as it comes 
from the weaving looms, without a luster. Raw silk is, as a rule, 
free from weighting. The same term applies to the skeins made from 
the cocoons of the silkworm. 
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Renaissance (ren-a-sance).—A revival of the Greek and Roman 
methods of design, which remained dominant for nearly two cen- 
turies. From this period comes much of the color influence for which 
the art of that time was largely famous. 

Renaissance lace.—Linen tape woven into motifs and then 
fastened together with twisted bars, spider wheels, and other flat 
stitches. It is lighter than Battenberg, but not so rich in appear- 
ance. The fine weaves of Renaissance lace are the ones used for hats. 

Reticella.—An openwork lace that slightly resembles cut work, 
the tape that forms the design being so closely woven as to appear 
solid. The stitches are woven together with hard-twisted thread 
that aids in forming the design. 

Rhododendron (ro-do-den-dron).—Alpine rose. 

Ribbons.—The main difference between silks and ribbons lies 
in the width, as the weaving and general appearance of the two are 
identical; also, silk has a selvage, while ribbon has a cord finish along 
the edge. Ribbon is a weave less than 9 in. wide. The different 
names, such as satin, stripe, printed, flowered, gauze, etc., refer to 
the different kinds of ribbon, the term applied usually being descrip- 
tive of the pattern rather than the weave. The quality of ribbon 
is determined by the raw silk used in its manufacture. The more 
expensive are the double-faced ribbons, which are exactly alike on 
both sides and are made of the better grades of silk, closely woven 
and highly finished. The ribbons most commonly in use are taffeta, 
grosgrain, moiré, satin, and velvet ribbons. Velvet ribbon is one 
in which the face is of velvet and the back of either satin, linen, or 
taffeta. Ribbons are also made of transparent materials, or gauze- 
like textures, often with satin stripes running lengthwise. The 
favorite patterns are the pompadour or flowered design, polka-dot, 
and brocaded. Manufacturers, as a rule, put 10 yd. of ribbon to 
the bolt. French manufacturers mark their ribbons ‘‘nine meters.”’ 
A meter is 39.37 in., so that 9 meters is equivalent to the American 
quantity of 10 yd. for each bolt. The exception to this general rule 
is when a ribbon is of unusual quality or width; then the quantity 
is lessened, and a bolt will contain 5 yd. 

Rice net.—A woven net of coarse cotton thread, stiffened by 
sizing and used for foundations. 

Rising braid.—A flat braid less than 1 in. wide, made of China 
straw of natural color and used for binding frames and the prepara- 
tion of foundations. It is never used for a hat. 
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Rococo.—A style of hat of the Victorian era. The brim dips 
slightly at the front and back, and it is usually tipped over the face; 
really one of the most graceful and feminine of styles. 

Rose aurore (rose oli-rore) —Sunrise pink. 

Rose coquille (co-keel) —Shell pink. 

Rose corail.—Coral pink. 

Rose crevette.—Shrimp pink. 

Rose églantine.—Wild-rose pink. 

Roses tournées 4 la main (roses tour-nay ah la man).—Hand- 
made roses. 

Ruban (roo-ban).—Ribbon. 

Ruban georgette.—Satin ribbon with a flat, lustrous surface 
similar to panne velvet. 

Ruban pompadour.—Ribbon with a large, vague floral design. 

Sarcenet (sar-sa-nay).—A light, soft, thin fabric; also, satin- 
back velvets or taffeta and other ribbons made with a reverse side 
of satin. 

Satin.—A firmly woven silk fabric, with a glossy, smooth, finish, 
the result of a dressing process in the looms. It forms the body 
of many fabrics. All-silk fabrics are used for the better grades, 
and many ribbons are exactly the same on both sides. These are 
called double-faced, and are woven with two sets of warp threads 
and a single of weft. The cheaper grades have cotton backs, one 
set of threads for the face being of silk and cotton threads used for 
the back. Satins are woven with either plain weave or twilled back. 

Scratch felt.—A cheap wool with long yarns woven in, producing 
a camel’s-hair effect. 

Scroop.—The rustling sound peculiar to silk when rubbed between 
the fingers, produced by an acid or lime bath. 

Second Empire.—A style of hat having a large wavy brim. 

Sennit.—Saw-tooth straw braid. 

Shadow lace.—Lace of sheer, fine weave. It has an entirely 
flat surface and its designs are not distinct, thus imparting to it a 
shadowy appearance. The price is regulated by the fineness of the 
thread and the design. 

Silk braid.—Hat braids in many designs are made from satin, 
and chenille, in combination with wool, velvet, and taffeta silk. The 
designs are frequently of braided and woven effects. In these 
designs are frequently seen the basket weave. Cords and tape bands 
form parts of these designs and are covered by wrapping with silk 
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threads. For binding the edges of hats, narrow silk braids of plain 
weaves from 1 to 14 in. wide are used. These same braids are used 
for the making of entire hats, and appear as a rule early in the fall 
season before the heavier winter materials are in demand. 

Sisal hemp.—The strong, smooth, yellowish leaf fibers of a plant 
of Central America. 

Skirt.—A circular strip of felt or beaver, from 10 to 18 in. wide, 
and 1 yd. in length, used for the making and draping of hats. 

Sparterie.—A straw cloth, or fabric, used in covering wire hat 
frames; also used for making hats manufactured in Bohemia and 
Japan. 

Sport hats.—Sport hats, or sports, are hats suitable for out- 
door sports, such as tennis, golf, riding, skating, etc. The same 
materials are frequently used for hats and clothes. 

Spumed.—Acid-dipped, as ostrich feathers. 

Stamped velvet.—Velvet having a pattern stamped into the 
pile with heated embossed rollers. 

Stipas (st/-paz) —Grass. 

Straight eye.—Perfect vision, necessary to measure distances 
and to cut even strips. 

Straw bands.—The types of trimming bands manufactured 
especially for millinery purposes; sometimes made of all straw, and 
sometimes with a net background with the pattern of straw and silk. 
These bands are usually mounted on paper when displayed for sale, 
and are used in making women’s bonnets, turbans, and toques. They 
are woven in l-yd. lengths and are from 2 to 5 in. in width. 

Straw braids.—The braids used in making straw hats are largely 
imported, the finer braids coming from Italy and Germany. The 
cheaper kinds come from China and Japan. In China the straws 
are split in half, one half of which is bleached, and the other, per- 
haps, dyed, and the two strips plaited together. China braids form 
the basis of all the cheaper straw hats. They are brittle and easily 
broken. ; 

Surah (soo-rah).—A light, soft twilled silk. 

Tabac (ta-back). 

Tatfeta.—A plain closely woven silk of smooth, even texture, 
alike on both sides. There are two methods of finishing, one pro- 
ducing a heavy, solid, rustling fabric, the other a soft, pliable finish, 
known as chiffon taffeta. When one-color taffeta is piece-dyed, 
but in its changeable form, or if it has fancy plaids or stripes, 


Tobacco color. 
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skein-dyed yarn is used. Taffeta is manufactured into both piece 
goods and ribbon. 

Taupe (tope) —Mole color. 

Terry velvet.—An uncut-warp pile fabric, whether woven with 
wire or other cords. In the millinery trade this velvet is called uncut 
velvet, and lacks the luster of other kinds of velvet; hence, because of 
this dull appearance, it is used for mourning purposes, particularly 
when made in ribbon widths. 

Tests for Silks.—The quality of silk fabrics may be determined 
by pulling out threads from the warp and the woof and applying a 
lighted match to them. In burning, pure silk swells and boils, or 
bubbles, has a distinguishable odor not unlike that of burning wool, 
and leaves ashes in a crisp, compact form. Artificial silk, on the 
other hand, burns up with a flash and leaves ashes that resemble 
those of burnt paper. Another test for silk is to crush it in the hand 
and rub a finger nail diagonally across it. If it crushes and wrinkles 
when squeezed in the hand, or if the threads loosen or spread when 
the finger nail is drawn across it, it is not a good fabric to buy. One 
other test for silk is to discover whether metallic adulterants have 
been used. If, in holding it up to the light, it contains small holes 
that appear to be punched with a pin, it will be known that too much 
adulterant has been added, and the silk is apt to fall apart. 

Toile 4 chapeau.—Highly glazed, stiffened cotton-fabric hat 
shapes of light, loose weave. 

Torsade enroulade (tor-sahd ong-roo-lahd) —Twisted drapery. 

Tosca net.—A form of net that is more open in design than ordi- 
nary bobbinet. It is firmly woven and very durable. 

Touffe (toof).—A spray or sheaf; used with regard to flowers and 
aigrettes. 

Tournesol (toorn-sole) —Sunflower. 

Tresse ciré.—A glossy finish, as applied to braid. The braid 
is first waxed and then finished with a high luster by lacquering. 

Tricotine.—A fabric made with black filling or gold metal and 
silk; a gold cloth. 

Trotteur hat.—A walking hat. 

Tubular fabrics.—Fabrics knit or woven in the form of seamless 
tubes. 

Tulle (tull).—A plain, fine silk net, practically the same as maline. 

Tuscan.—A fine yellow wheat-straw braid from Italy, used in 


lacy designs. 
A7-19 
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Tussah .—The wild silk from which shantung and pongee are made. 
These fabrics, when heavy and coarsely woven, are called tussah silk. 

Uni (00-nee).—One-colored. 

Valenciennes lace.—A kind of lace consisting of diamond- 
shaped net with flat designs. Machine-made Valenciennes is the 
most popular of the inexpensive machine-made laces, but it fills up, 
to some extent, when washed. The linen, or real Valenciennes, is 
soft and sheer, and, while expensive, it remains delicate and firm. 
It is used extensively for millinery purposes, especially for children’s 
hats. 

Velours.—A long-napped fur felt with a highly lustrous soft 
texture. The felting materials are woven into cone-shaped bodies, 
and receive their various shapes in the process of pressing. 

Velours ras (vee-loor ralt).—Velours left with the pile uncut. 

Velvet.—Velvets and plushes are distinguished by the relative 
length of the pile. The weaves, and in some cases the materials 
used, are similar, but silk fabrics having a smooth pile surface with 
a pile not exceeding 35 in. in length are known as velvets, while 
plush fabrics have a pile exceeding this length. A true velvet not 
only has this short pile, but is composed of silk alone and is a warp- 
pile fabric. Like many other words applied to textile fabrics, the 
term velvet has been misapplied, and, consequently, fabrics with a 
silk ground warp and cotton ground filling, or even with a ground 
of both cotton warp and filling, or linen warp and filling, etc., are 
sometimes spoken of as velvets. For this reason it is not sufficient 
to use the word velvet alone when describing a fabric manufactured 
exclusively of silk, but the term silk velvet should be used and 
applied only to velvets that are entirely manufactured of that mate- 
rial. When the ground is composed of cotton or linen, it should be 
spoken of as a cotton-backed velvet, or a linen-backed velvet, respec- 
tively. Croisé velvet has a coarser back than Lyons velvet, making 
it suitable in all cases where a durable velvet is desired. Lyons 
velvet has a short nap and is usually all silk, though some grades 
may have a cotton back. It is firm and suited to draped hats. 
Mirrored velvet is a shimmery velvet produced by pressing down the 
nap under steam rollers or hot irons. Nacré velvet is a velvet 
having a back of one color and a pile of another, which gives a beauti- 
ful changeable shading. Panne velvet has a longer pile than ordinary 
velvet but shorter than plush. The pile is pressed or laid down, 
giving a flat, shiny surface. 
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Velveteen.—A fabric woven entirely from cotton with a very 
short pile. The better grades of velveteen are lustrous, but because 
of the weight they are not so well adapted to millinery purposes as 
silk velvets. 

Venetian lace.—A lace with designs made up of closely woven 
motifs. Venetian edge lace is usually called Point Venice. Another 
form of Venetian lace, called Plauen edge, is woven over a chemically 
treated fabric, which is burned away when the lace is made. The 
patterns are beautiful, but owing to the process of making the lace 
it is not very durable. This quality, for use in millinery work, is 
not quite so objectionable a feature as when intended for dress 
decoration. 

Venetian point lace.—Needle-point lace in floral patterns with 
the designs very close together and connected by brides and orna- 
mented with picots. 

Vert absinthe (vair ab-sinth).—Absinthe green. 

Vert cresson (kres-song).— Watercress green. 

Vert feuille (few-ee).—Leaf green. 

Vert forét (for-ay).—Forest green. 

Vert gazon (gah-zong).—Turf green. 

Vert gui (ghee) —Mistletoe green. 

Vert laurier (lo-re-ay).—Laurel green. 

Vert lichen.—Lichen green. 

Vert lierre (lee-air) —Ivy green. 

Vert menthe.—Mint green. 

Vert mousse (moose).—Moss green. 

Vert pierre (pee-air).—Stone green. 

Vert sainfoin (san-fwan).—Hay green. 

Vert scarabée (skar-ay-bay).—Scarab green. 

Victorian era.—The period of 50 years of Queen Victoria’s reign. 
The plain, simple styles introduced by the Queen were not pleasing 
to the shopkeepers of that time, as the tendency at the time was 
toward plainness, with the result that styles were not extravagant. 
Hoop skirts and poke bonnets came along in this period. Gen- 
erally speaking, the styles of 1830 stand out as distinctive and have 
given the inspiration to designers of later years. 

Vieil argent (vee-ay lar-zhong).— Antique silver. 

Vieil or (vee-ay lor).—Antique gold. 

Violette des Alpes (vee-oh-let days alps).—Cyclamen. 

Voilette & mouches (wa-let ah moosh).—LDotted veiling. 
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Voilette & pois (pwah).—Dotted veiling. 

Volant abat-jour (vo-lahnt ab-a-zhoor).—A lampshade frill. 

Vulture.—A South American bird from which are obtained 
feathers that resemble the ostrich feather. They are inexpensive, 
but being neither so large nor so fine as ostrich feathers, they are used 
for clusters in imitation of ostrich. 

Weighting.—The adulteration of a fabric by adding some heavier 
material. Light silks are weighted with sugar, and the darker ones 
with metallic salts and dyes. 

Wen-chow.—A variety of body hat imported from Japan, made 
of Japanese grass. It lacks luster, but takes dye readily. Used for 
making sport hats. 

White felt.—Originally not a woven or knitted fabric. It is 
often made by knitting a coarse body and raising a heavy nap which 
is afterwards felted. 

Willow.—A fabric woven of esparto grass and cotton, similar 
to sparterie. Itis used for making the foundations of more expensive 
hats in place of buckram, and is sold in sheets measuring about 24 in. 
by 36 in. 

Willow plume.—An ostrich feather, to the flues of which other 
flues are tied or pasted to make them longer, in imitation of weeping 
willow branches. 

Yarn.—Yarn is a continuous strand of twisted fibers, whether 
animal, mineral, or vegetable, for use in weaving and knitting. Some 
restrict the term to woolen yarn only. 

Ypres (ee-pray).—Bobbin lace somewhat coarser than Valen- 
ciennes. 

Zibeline (zeeb-leen).—A sable, novelty furry tissue. 


A SERIES OF QUESTIONS 
AND EXAMPLES 


RELATING TO THE SUBJECTS 
TREATED OF IN THIS VOLUME 


It will be noticed that the various Examination Ques- 
tions that follow have been given the same section numbers 
as the Instruction Papers to which they refer. No attempt 
should be made to answer any of the questions or to solve 
any of the examples until the Instruction Paper having the 
same section number has been carefully studied. 
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MILLINERY STITCHES 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
(1) For what purposes are French knot-stitches used ? 
(2) Why must thimbles with closed ends be worn by milliners? 
(3) What size of shears is best adapted for millinery work? 


(4) For what is the catch-stitch used? Make and send a sampler 
showing this stitch. 


(5) What size of needle is used for making shirrings? 
(6) Under what circumstances is the saddler’s-stitch used? 
(7) For what is the stab-stitch used? 


(8) Under what circumstances is the back-stitch used? Make 
and send a sampler showing this stitch. 
(9) What sizes of needles are used for trimming hats? 


(10) What kind of stitch is used in sewing linings in hats? Make 
and send a sampler showing this stitch. 


(11) Under what conditions is the surgeon’s curved needle used? 

(12) For what is the overcast-stitch used? 

(13) In shirring, why should the thread not be cut from the spool 
until the stitch is finished? 


(14) For what is the slip-stitch used? Make and send a sampler 
showing this stitch. 
(15) In what ways does milliners’ thread differ from that used 
by dressmakers? 
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(16) For what purposes are darning needles used in millinery 
work? 

(17) (a) What is the usual width of a French hem? (6) In which 
part of the material are the long stitches taken when making this 
hem? Make and send a sampler showing this stitch. 


(18) (a) What causes needles to rust? (b) How may rust be 
removed? 


(19) In making basting-stitches, on which side of the work should 
the longer parts of the stitches be? 


(20) (a) What kind of thread should be used for marking out 
patterns on velvet? (b) Why? 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


wire. 


(8) 


SKELETON FOUNDATIONS 


(PART 1) 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
What is the construction of ordinary ribbon wire? 
What is meant by the head-size? 
Why is it not advisable to use uncovered tie wire? 
How is edge wire covered? 
Of what two materials are frames made? 
For what purpose is cable wire used? 


Explain how to obtain the head-size, using a piece of brace 


Explain how a paper gauge is made to divide a head-size 


wire into eight equal parts. 


(9) 


What is meant by a foundation? 


(10) Explain the operation of springing the wire, and tell why it 


is done. 


(11) How may tie wire be prevented from uncoiling from the 


spool? 


(12) Where should the starting point be in marking off the equal 
divisions on the head-size wire? 


(13) For what purpose is brace wire used? 


(14) Name the uses of the pliers. 


(15) Which size of brace wire is most commonly used? 
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(16) 
(17) 


shears. 


(18) 
(19) 
(20) 


bo 
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For what purpose is ribbon wire used? 


Explain how a number of short tie wires may be cut with the 


For what purpose is edge wire used? 
For what purpose is tie wire used? 


How much overlap should be given to the ends of the head- 


size wire? 


SKELETON FOUNDATIONS 


(PART 2) 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


(1) If the brim of a frame has a head-size too large, how may it 
be reduced ? 


(2) Why should the ends of the support wires of a bonnet frame 
be bent to the desired shape before the edge wire and the brace wires 
are attached? 


(3) What objects does the brim of a hat fulfil? 


(4) When reducing the width of a brim, how are the twists of 
the support wires loosened from the edge wire? 


(5) What two methods may be used in measuring off the width 
of a brim on the support wires? 


(6) Explain how a brim that is too wide can be reduced in width. 
(7) What is the first step in the construction of a brim? 


(8) If a support wire is made too long, thus making the brim a 
trifle wide, how can it be shortened easily? 

(9) What is the difference between the poke brim and the mush- 
room droop? 

(10) Under what conditions will it be necessary to put in brace 
wires between the head-size wire and the edge wire of a sailor brim? 


(11) What is meant by the edge wire of a brim? 


(12) Why is the head-size wire of a bonnet frame bent upwards 
into an arch at the back? 
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(13) What must be done to the top brace wire of a brim if a crown 
having a taper, such as a dome crown, is to be used with the brim? 


(14) Explain how a twist that has been made at a slightly incor- 
rect point may be shifted readily. 


(15) What two other styles of brim may be made by bending the 
support wires of a mushroom droop? 


(16) How would you find the total length of wire to use for a 
support wire when making a one-piece sailor frame? 


(17) What is the disadvantage of the one-piece frame? 


(18) What is the effect of shortening the edge wire of a sailor 
brim? 


(19) What is the advantage of the two-piece frame? 


(20) In the construction of a toque brim, why should the brace 
wires be attached on the outside of the support wires? 


SOLID FOUNDATIONS 


(PART 1) 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


(1) What is the difference between the tam crown and the 
baker’s crown? 


(2) How should the shears be held when cutting buckram? 
(3) Explain how a pressed buckram crown can be reduced in size. 


(4) Fold a piece of a newspaper and cut it to make a circular 
pattern for a plateau 16 in. in diameter, as shown in Fig. 26 of the 
text. Send this pattern with your answers to these Examination 
Questions. 

(5) Mark the eight equally spaced points along the edge of the 
paper pattern required in answer to question 4. 

(6) (a) For what purpose are compasses used? (6) If a circle 
12 in. in diameter is to be drawn with the compasses, how far apart 
should the points of the legs be set? 

(7) How is a crinoline apex crown supported and prevented from 
losing its shape? 

(8) What is meant by: (a) the side crown? (b) the top crown? 

(9) Cut a circular pattern 11 in. in diameter, fold it as shown 
in Fig. 33 (6) of the text, so that its edge measures 27 in. around, and 
pin down the fold. Send this pattern with your answers to these 
Examination Questions. 

(10) How is it possible to distinguish between the right and the 
wrong side of two-ply buckram? 

(11) Explain how a pressed buckram crown can be enlarged. 
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(12) If a head-size wire is to be used as a guide for marking out 
an oval on buckram, how can it be held so as not to spring while 
the marking is being done? 


(13) If a pattern for the side crown of a sloping crown or bell 
crown does not have enough slope, how should the second pattern 
be cut? 


(14) What is meant by a head-size band? 


(15) What material is most commonly used in the construction 
of hand-made solid frames? 


(16) When a tip and a side crown have been stitched together, 
how are the wires covered to produce a smooth edge? 


(17) How is the head-size band marked off into eight equal parts? 


(18) Cut a pattern for the side crown of a sloping crown, similar to 
that shown in Fig. 37 (a) of the text, folding the paper and cutting 
it as shown in Fig. 36. Make this pattern 3 in. wide and 27 in. 
long along the lower edge, and mark off 3 in. on it for overlap. Send 


this pattern with your answers to these Examination Questions. 


(19) Describe how the wires are attached to the upper and lower 
edges of the head-size band. 


(20) Describe the method of cutting a strip of uniform width 
if no cutting gauge is available and the material is too soft to be 
marked easily. 


SOLID: FOUNDATIONS 


(PART 2) 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
(1) If buckram tends to roll up, how can the curl be taken out 
of it? 
(2) Why is ribbon wire convenient for making a head-size band? 


(3) Cut out of paper a pattern for a flat sailor brim of the size 
and shape described in Arts. 3 to 8, making the necessary allow- 
ance for the tabs and cutting the tabs as explained. Send this 
pattern with your answers to these Examination Questions. 


(4) Describe two ways of putting stiffening wires on a brim. 


(5) Why cannot buckram frames be made by hand in the variety 
of shapes that are constructed of wire? 


(6) What is the purpose of the short tabs cut along the inside 
of the central opening in a brim? 


(7) What is the purpose of a bandeau? 


(8) Cut out of paper a pattern for a bandeau as described in 
Arts. 26 and 27, marking the allowance for overlap at the end. 
Send this pattern with your answers to these Examination Questions. 


(9) What is the standard height of head-size band? 
(10) Of what materials are bandeaux made? 


(11) What care must be taken in making the slits that form the 
tabs to which the head-size band is sewed? 


(12) In what ways may modifications of a mushroom droop be 


made? 
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(13) Why is it necessary to stiffen brims made of elastic cloth 
or lacette, or wide brims made of buckram? 


(14) Why is it sometimes necessary to use bandeaux? 


(15) In making a turban brim, how may the line of the bend 
of the brim be transferred from the paper pattern to the brim 
material? 


(16) Cut out of paper a pattern for a turban brim like that 
described in Arts. 18 to 21, using the dimensions there given, 
marking the overlap, and drawing the line along which the brim 
is to be turned up. Send this pattern with your answers to these 
Examination Questions. 


(17) In making a mushroom droop, what precaution is necessary 
if the cone of buckram is to be unpinned, so that the overlapped 
edges can be brought back to their original positions? 


(18) In what ways may a turban brim be varied to produce other 
shapes? 

(19) How is a head-size band held to shape while it is being used 
for marking out the head-size on a flat buckram brim? 


(20) Why is it advisable to make a flaring bandeau of two 
similar pieces rather than of a single piece? 


BRAID HATS 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


(1) What care should be taken in selecting thread to sew a braid 
on a hat? 


(2) What is the difference between braids for summer wear and 
those for winter wear? 


(3) Why cannot silk fancy braids be sewed to good advantage 
in a circular form on a crown or a brim? 


(4) Ifa brim is wider at one point than at another, and a half- 
moon section is left uncovered when the last row of braid is sewed 
on, how may this section be covered? 


(5) Explain how a flat straw braid may easily be sewed to form a 
tubular braid. 

(6) What is the purpose of the draw-strings that are woven into 
the edges of many kinds of braid? 

(7) Describe the method of attaching the end of the braid when 
starting to sew braid on a brim. 

(8) What material is used to cover fine wire frames before the 
braid is sewed on? 

(9) What is the object of covering a wire frame with some fabric 
before braid is sewed on? 

(10) When a mull-covered crown has been covered with braid, 
beginning at the lower edge, how is the end of the braid secured at 
the center of the top crown? 

(11) What material is commonly used for covering ordinary wire 
frames before the braid is sewed on? 
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(12) When the edge of the brim has been bound with the first 
row of braid, how is the second row placed and attached? 


(13) For what is horsehair braid chiefly used? 
(14) Describe how to make a braid plateau for a tam crown. 


(15) In covering a brim with straw braid, how may the tendency 
to pucker be overcome and the braid be made to lie flat on the frame? 


(16) How may straw braid be dampened easily? 


(17) Ifasilk braid is to be made into a tubular braid, what should 
be used for the center? 


(18) Ifa buckram frame is to be covered with braid, under what 
conditions must it be covered first with light-weight silk? 


(19) Why should straw braid be dampened before it is sewed on 
a frame? 


(20) For what is Scotch brilliant braid principally used? 


PIECE-GOODS HATS 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


(1) Why is the turned-over edge of the upper-brim covering 
sewed to the under brim with long stitches? 


(2) How is the lower edge of the covering of the side crown fast- 
ened to the crown of the hat? 


(3) (a) Why should a thicker coat of glue be used for holding 
heavy-weight materials than for light-weight materials? (b) How 
may spots of glue be removed from the face of the covering material ? 


(4) (a) How is the satin binding of a halo brim attached so 
that the stitches will not show? (6) In sewing together the 
turned-in raw edges when making this binding, why should loose 
stitches be used? 


(5) On which side of the brim should the tissue paper be pinned 
for making a pattern? 


(6) Explain how to sew the covering to the upper brim of a hat, 
stating the several operations in their order, and naming the forms 
of stitches used. 


(7) Where should the seam in the side-crown covering be placed? 


(8) What is the most satisfactory method of applying milliners’ 
glue to a frame? 


(9) Why are frames sometimes covered with cotton wadding? 
(10) Describe how a corded edge is made on a brim. 


(11) Describe how to make a velvet rope over a flax cord, to 
form the finish at the upper edge of a side crown. 
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(12) What forms of hats require separate patterns for the upper 
brim and the facing? 


(13) Why should twisted thread not be used for sewing on 
wadding? 

(14) (a) What kind of stitches are used in sewing the tip to a 
crown? (b) Why should the stitching be started from the inside 
of the side crown? 


(15) Why should a tube or can containing milliners’ glue be kept 
closed when not in use? 


(16) (a) How many pieces of material are required for covering 
a dome crown’? (b) Why cannot the covering be done smoothly 
with a single piece? 


(17) When the material for the upper brim of a flat sailor has 
been cut, how can it be used as a pattern for cutting the facing? 


(18) In making a halo brim, how may the maline be kept 
stretched over the spring wire and free from wrinkles? 


(19) (a) After the paper patterns for a hat are cut, how is it 
possible to find the amount of material required? (b) What allow- 
ance must be made around the edges of the patterns? 


(20) When making a paper pattern for a brim, why should the 
pins have their points extending outwards? 


MILLINERY RECIPES 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


(1) Why is it advisable to cut off the ends of those flues that will 
not curl? 


(2) What kind of thread should be used for stringing glass beads? 
(3) What means may be used to clean rusty steel buckles? 


(4) Explain how a felt hat may be cleaned by using a block 
covered with sandpaper. 


(5) Explain the operation of curling the flues of ostrich feathers. 
(6) Explain the method of making crushed velvet, or broadtail. 


(7) (a) Describe two methods of cleaning lace. (b) Why should 
lace never be rubbed when it is being cleaned? 


(8) Why should the cleaning of ostrich feathers be done out- 
doors and away from a flame of any kind? 


(9) (a) What is mirrored velvet? (6b) How may streaks on 
mirrored velvet be prevented? 


(10) (a) How may the cut edge of a leghorn brim be frayed 
so that the short ends of the straws can be pulled out easily? 
(6) When reducing the width of a leghorn brim, why is it necessary 
to finish the edge by cutting for a distance of several inches, instead 
of by unraveling all the way around? 


(11) Describe the operation of bleaching a straw hat with sulphur. 


(12) (a) What colors of feathers are washed in gasoline? 
(b) What colors are washed in wood alcohol? 


(13) For what purposes is the looney used? 
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(14) (a) What method should be used to cut down a beaver brim 
that is too wide? (b) How may the fur of a beaver hat be raised 
and fluffed? 


(15) (a) What kind of solution is used for cleaning hats of Milan, 
hemp, Panama, and rough straw? (b) What method is used to 
determine the correct strength of the solution? 


(16) When cleaning an ostrich feather, in what direction should 
the flues be rubbed? 


(17) Ifa flat-iron becomes rough or rusty, how may it be cleaned? 


(18) How may white wire frames easily be colored to match the 
covering material? 


(19) How may a white felt hat be cleaned with corn meal? 


(20) Explain how dry steam for steaming can be made. 


GLOSSARY OF MILLINERY TERMS 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
(1) What is chiffon? (b) How is it used in millinery? 


(2) (a) How are feather breasts made? (b) For what are they 
used? 


(3) What is meant by weighting, as applied to a fabric? 
(4) How is the moiré effect produced in a fabric? 


(5) (a) What is an aigrette? (b) From what are imitation 
aigrettes made? 


(6) (a) What is charmeuse? (b) Describe the nature of chenille. 


(7) (a) Describe ermine. (6b) Whatis French ermine? (c) What 
is the objection to American ermine? 


(8) (a) How does mousseline de soie differ from chiffon? 
(b) What is mull? 


(9) Describe the tests that may be made to show whether a 
material is real or artificial silk. 


(10) (a) When is a fabric said to be corded? (b) Explain what 
is meant by couching. 

(11) (a) What is Hudson seal? (6) Describe how it is prepared. 

(12) (a) What is chinchilla? (6) What is cross fox? 


(13) Describe briefly the various kinds of velvet known as croisé, 
Lyons, mirrored, nacré, and panne, pointing out the particular 
characteristics of each. 
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(14) (a) What are antenne, as used in millinery? (6) On what 
kinds of hats are they used? (c) What effects may be produced by 


using them? 

(15) What is marabou? 

(16) (a) Why is Terry velvet useful for mourning purposes? 
(b) What is stamped velvet? 

(17) (a) What is Chantilly lace? (b) For what is black Chantilly 
used ? 


(18) (a) How does the pile of plush compare with that of velvet? 
(b) Of what materials is the pile of plush composed? (c) What 
materials may be used for the ground? 


(19) (a) Why is real Cluny lace so durable? (b) What mate- 
rials are used for millinery Cluny laces? 


(20) What is: (a) a Bangkok? (b) a Wen-chow? 


INDEX 
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A Braid, Drawstring in, §6, p29 
Acorn crown, §2, p26 Fancy, §6, p5 
Amount of material required, Finding, §7, p8 Fancy designs made of, §6, p14 
Apex crown, §2, p20; §4, p22 Flitter, §6, p9 
Artificial-silk braid, §6, p9 hats, §6, pl 
Hemp, §6, p4 
B Horsehair, §6, p4 
Back-stitch, §1, p13 Italian fancy, §6, p7 
Baker’s crown, §4, p19 Japanese, §6, p7 
Band, Head-size, §4, p13 Japanese mocha, §6, p2 
Bandeaux, §5, p20 Luster accordion hand-plaited, §6, p6 
Barnyard straw braid, §6, p6 Luster lemonade, §6, p7 
Basting-stitch, §1, p12 Lustrous split straw, §6, p5 
Bathing cap, §5, p25 Milan split straw, §6, p4 
Beads, Stringing, §8, p22 plateau, §6, p33 
Beaver, Cleaning, §8, p6 Putting on straw, §6, p19 
brims, Cutting off, §8, p18 Pyroxylin, §6, p8 
hat, Raising fur on, §8, p19 Ramie, §6, p7 
Belgian split straw braid, §6, p3 Scotch brilliant, §6, p5 
Bell crown, §2, p18; §4, p31 Sequin, §6, pp10, 13 
Bias, Cutting 29-inch, §7, p22 Sewing, to brim, §6, p20 
Bleaching straw hats, §8, p6 Tubular, §6, p15 
Blocks, Shaping brims on, §5, p18 Tuscan, §6, p8 
Shaping crowns on, §4, p31 Visco, §6, pS 
Bonnet frame, §3, p19 Wool, §6, p14 
wire, Half-wound, §2, p4 Yeddo, §6, p8 
Box crown, §2, p15; §4, p26 Brim, Corded edge on, §7, p13 
-plaited braid, §6, p16 Flat sailor, §5, p2 
Brace wire, §2, p3 Hand-made turban, §5, p15 
wires, §2, p14 of elastic cloth, Rolled, §4, p1l 
Braid, Artificial-silk, §6, p9 of leghorn, Reducing, §8, p19 
Barnyard straw, §6, p6 Poke, §3, p9 
Belgian split straw, §6, p3 Reducing width of, §3, p11 
Box-plaited, §6, p16 Rolled, §3, p25 
Chenille, §6, p10 Sailor, §3, p2 
China split straw, §6, p3 Sewing braid to, §6, p20 
Covering crown with, §6, p23 Sewing material to, §7, p10 
Covering frames with, §6, pl Sewing wadding on, §7, p4 
Covering halo hat with, §6, p26 Toque, §3, p16 
Dampening, §6, p19 Turban, §3, pl4 
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Brims, Buckram, §5, pl 
Construction of, §3, pl 
Cutting off beaver, §8, p18 
Reinforcing, §7, p3 
Shaping, on blocks, §5, p18 
Stiffening, §5, pl4 
Upturned, §3, p8 

Broadtail, §8, p21 

Buckles, Cleaning rusty, §8, p10 

Buckram, §4, p2 
brims, §5, pl 
crowns, §4, p9 
frames, §4, pl 

Buttonhole-stitch, §1, p19 


Cc 


Cable wire, §2, p3 
Cache-peigne, §5, p25 
Cap, Bathing, §5, p25 
Caracul, §8, p21 
Catch-stitch, §1, p15 
Cat-stitch, §1, p15 
Chain-stitch, §1, p20 
Chenille braid, §6, p10 
China split straw braid, §6, p3 
Chip hats, Cleaning, §8, p7 
hats, Softening colored, §8, p18 
Circle, Diameter of, §4, pS 
Circular pattern, Cutting, §4, p17 
Cleaning beaver, §8, p6 
chip hats, §8, p7 
crape, §8, pl0 
feathers, §8, pl 
felt hats, §8, pp4, 5 
furs, §8, p6 - 
grenadine, §8, plO 
irons, §8, p22 
lace, §8, p9 
plush, §8, p6 
ribbons, §8, p10 
rusty buckles, §8, p10 
satin, §8, p10 
straw hats, $8, p6 
velvet, $8, p4 
Cloth, Flitter, §6, p9 
Coloring white wire frames, §8, p16 
Compasses, §4, p7 
Corded edge on brim, §7, p13 
Covering crown with braid, §6, p23 
dome crown, §7, p17 
frames with braid, §6, pl 
frames with fabric, §7, pl 
halo hat with braid, §6, p26 
wire frames, §6, p16 
Crape, Cleaning, $8, p10 
Crinoline, §4, p3 
Cross-stitch, §1, p23 
Crown, Acorn, §2, p26 
Apex, §2, p20; §4, p22 
Baker's, §4, p19 
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Crown, Bell, §2, p18; §4, p31 
Box, §2, p15; §4, p26 
Covering dome, §7, p17 
Covering, with braid, §6, p23 
Dome, §2, p9 
Enlarging size of pressed, §4, p12 
Making sectional, §7, p22 
Reducing size of pressed, §4, p12 
Rembrandt, §4, p20 
Sewing material to, §7, pl4 
Sewing wadding on, §7, p4 
Side, §4, p14 
Sloping, §4, p27 
Square, §2, p23 
Square, with circular head-size wire, 
Tam, §4, p15 
Top, §4, pl4 
Triangle, §2, p24 

Crowns, Buckram, §4, p9 
Construction of wire, §2, p6 
Eccentric, §2, p29 
made by hand, §$4, p13 
made by machine, §4, p9 
Pressed, §4, p9 
Reinforcing, §7, p3 
Shaping, on blocks, §4, p31 

Crushed velvet, §8, p21 

Curling ostrich feathers, §S, p23 

Cutting circular pattern, §4, p17 
gauge, §4, pd 
out patterns, §7, pd 
tie wires, §2, p6 


D 


Dampening braid, $6, p19 
Diameter of circle, §4, pS 
Dome Crown, §2, p9 
crown and rolled brim, §3, p25 
crown, Covering, $7, p17 
Drawstring in braid, §6, p29 
Droop, Mushroom, §3, p6; §5, pd 
Dry tinting, §8, p17 
Dyeing ostrich feathers, §8, p13 


E 
Eccentric crowns, §2, p29 
Edge wire, §2, p3 
Elastic cloth, $4, p4 
Emergency hood, $1, p25 
Emery bag, §1, p4 
Enlarging size of pressed crown, §4, p12 


F 


Fabrics, Covering frames with, §7, pl 
Steaming, §8, pll 
Tinting, §8, p16 
Faded plush, Restoring, §8, p19 
Fancy braid, §6, p5 
designs made of braid, §6, p14 
Feathers, Cleaning, §8, pl 


2, p28 


Feathers, Curling ostrich, §8, p23 
Dyeing ostrich, §8, p13 
Steaming, §8, pll 
Tinting, §8, p15 

Felt hats, Cleaning, §8, pp4, 5 

Flat sailor brim, §5, p2 

Flitter braid, §6, p9 
cloth, §6, p9 

Flowers, Steaming, §8, p11 

Foliage, Freshening old, §8, p23 

Foundation, §2, pl 

Frame, Bonnet, §3, p19 

Frames, Buckram, §4, pl 
Covering wire, §6, p16 
Covering, with braid, §6, pl 
Covering, with fabrics, §7, pl 
One-piece, §3, p19 
Wire, §2, pl 

French hem, §1, p14 
knot-stitch, §1, p22 

Freshening old foliage, §8, p23 

Fur on beaver hat, Raising, §8, p19 

Furs, Cleaning, §8, p6 

G 

Gauge, Cutting, §4, p5 
for dividing head-size, §2, p10; §4, pl4 

Glossary of millinery terms, §24, pl 

Glue, Milliner’s, §7, p24 

Goods, Piece, §7, pl 

Grenadine, Cleaning, §8, p10 


H 

Half-wound bonnet wire, §2, p4 
Halo hat, Construction of, §7, p26 

hat, Covering, with braid, §6, p26 
Hand-made crowns, §4, p13 

-made turban brim, §5, p15 
Hat, Construction of halo, §7, p26 

halo, Covering, with braid, §6, p26 
Hats, Bleaching straw, §8, p6 

Braid, §6, pl 

Cleaning chip, §8, p7 

Cleaning felt, §8, pp4, 5 

Cleaning straw, §8, p6 

Polish and powder for leghorn, §8, p17 

Softening colored chip, §8, p18 


Varnish for bright finished straw, §8, p17 


Varnishing black straw, §8, p18 
Hatters’ plush, Making imitation, §8, p22 
Head-size, §2, p6 

-size band, §4, p13 

-size, Reducing, §3, p10 

-size tabs, §5, p4 
Hem, §1, p14 * 

French, §1, p14 
Hemp braid, §6, p4 
Hem-stitching, Machine, §1, p17 
Holders for irons, §8, p27 
Hood, Emergency, §1, p25 
Horsehair braid, §6, p4 


INDEX 


I 


Ironing board, Milliner’s, §8, p28 
Irons, Cleaning, §8, p22 

Holders for, §8, p27 
Italian fancy braid, §6, p7 


J 
Japanese braid, §6, p7 
mocha braid, §6, p3 
K 
Knot-stitch, French, §1, p22 


L 


Lace, Cleaning, §8, p9 
Lacette, §4, p4 
Lace wire, §2, p2 


ill 


Leghorn hats, Polish and powder for, §8, p17 


Reducing brim of, §8, p19 
Looney, §8, p28 


Luster accordion hand-plaited braid, §6, p6 


lemonade braid, §6, p7 
Lustrous split straw braid, §6, pd 


M 


Machine hem-stitching, §1, p17 
-made crowns, §4, p9 
Magneto thimble, §1, p4 
Material, Cutting, to patterns, §7, p9 
Finding amount of, required, §7, p8& 
Sewing, to brim, §7, p10 
Sewing, to crown, §7, pl4 
Sewing, to side crown, §7, p15 
Milan straw braid, §6, p4 
Milliner’s glue, Use of, §7, p24 
ironing board, §8, p28 
thread, §1, p5 
Millinery recipes, §8, pl 
terms, Glossary of, §24, pl 
Mirroring velvet, §8, p23 
Mull, Sewing on, §6, p16 
Mushroom droop, §3, p6; §5, pd 


N 


Needle, Threading a, §1, p7 
Needles, §1, p2 


oO 


Old foliage, Freshening, §8, p23 
One-piece frames, §3, p19 
Ostrich feathers, Curling, §8, p23 
feathers, Dyeing, §8, p13 
Overcast-stitch, §1, p24 


12 


Panama cloth, §4, p4 
Paper patterns, Use of, §7, p5 
Pattern, Cutting circular, §4, p17 
Cutting out, §7, pd 
Use of paper, §7, p5 


iV INDEX 


Piece goods, §7, pl Spring wire, §2, p4 
Pin-holder, §7, p2 Square crown, §2, p23 
Plain sailor, §3, p23 crown with circular head-size wire, §2, p28 
Plateau, §4, p18 Stab-stitch, §1, p25 
Braid, §6, p33 Stamens, Making, §8, p22 
Pliers, §2, pd Steamer for teakettle spout, §8, p28 
Plush, Cleaning, §8, p6 Steaming fabrics, §8, p11 
Making imitation hatters’, §8, p22 feathers, §8, pll 
Restoring faded, §8, p19 flowers, §8, p11 
Poke brim, §3, p9 Stiffening brims, §5, p14 
Pouf, §6, p10 Stitches, Kinds of, §1, p8& 
Pressed crown, Enlarging size of, §4, p12 Straw braid, Putting on, §6, p19 
crown, Reducing size of, §4, p12 hats, Bleaching, §8, p6 
crowns, §4, p9 hats, Cleaning, §8, p6 
Pyroxylin braid, §6, p8& hats, Varnish for bright finished, §8, p17 
hats, Varnishing black, §8, p18 
R Stringing beads, §8, p22 
Ramie braid, §6, p7 Support wires, §2, p10 


Recipes, Millinery, §8, pl 


Reducing brim of leghorn, §8, p19 T 
head-size, §3, p10 Tabs, Head-size, §5, p4 
size of pressed crown, §4, p12 Tam crown, §4, p15 
width of brim, §3, pll Teakettle spout, Steamer for, §8, p28 
Reinforcing crowns and brims, §7, p3 Terms used in millinery, §24, pl 
Rembrandt crown, §4, p20 Thimble, Magneto, §1, p4 
Restoring faded plush, §8, p19 Thimbles, §1, p4 
Ribbon wire, §2, p4 Thread, Milliner's, §1, p5 
Ribbons, Cleaning, §8, p10 Selection of, §6, p20 
Rolled brim, Dome crown and, §3, p25 Threading a needle, §1, p7 
brim of elastic cloth, §4, pll Tie wire, §2, pl 
Running-stitch, §1, p9 wires, Cutting, §2, p6 
Rusty buckles, Cleaning, §8, p10 Tinting, §8, pl4 
Dry, §8, p17 
8 fabrics, §8, p16 
Saddler’s-stitch, §1, p16 feathers, §8, p15 
Sailor brim, §3, p2 Top crown, $4, pl4 
brim, Flat, §5, p2 Toque brim, §3, p16 
Plain, §3, p23 Triangle crown, §2, p24 
Samplers, $1, pS Tubular braid, §6, p15 
Satin, Cleaning, §8, p10 Turban brim, §3, p14 
Scissors, $1, p8 brim, Hand-made, §5, p15 
Scotch brilliant braid, $6, p5 Tuscan braid, §6, pS 
Sectional crown, Making, §7, p22 Twist, Shifting position of, §3, p5 
Selection of thread, §6, p20 
Sequin braid, §6, pp10, 13 U 
Sewing braid to brim, §6, p20 Upturned brims, §3, p& 
on mull, §6, p16 Use of paper patterns, §7, p5 
wadding on brim, $7, p4 
wadding on crown, §7, p4 Vi 
Shaping brims on blocks, §5, p18 Varnish for bright finished straw hats, §8, p17 
crowns on blocks, §4, p31 Varnishing black straw hats, §8, p18 
Shears, $1, p8; §4, p5 Velvet, Cleaning, §8, p4 
Shirring, §1, p10 Crushed, §8, p21 
-stitch, §1, p10 Mirroring, §8, p23 
Shortening a wire, Method of, §3, p6 Visco braid, §6, p& 
Side crown, §4, p14 
crown, Sewing material to, §7, p15 Ww 
Slip-stitch, §1, p21 Wadding, Sewing, on brim, §7, p4 
Sloping crown, §4, p27 Sewing, on crown, §7, p4 


Springing the wire, §2, ph White wire frames, Coloring, §8, p16 


INDEX 


Width of brim, Reducing, §3, pll Wire, Spring, §2, p4 
Wire, Brace, §2, p3 Springing the, §2, p5 
brims, Construction of, §3, pl Tie, §2, pl 
Cable, §2, p3 Wires, Brace, §2, p14 
crowns, Construction of, §2, p6 Cutting tie, §2, p6 
Edge, §2, p3 Support, §2, p10 
frames, §2, pl Wool braid, §6, p14 
frames, Coloring white, §8, p16 Words and phrases used in millinery, §24, pl 
Half-wound bonnet, §2, p4 
Lace, §2, p2 Y 
Method of shortening, §3, p6 Yeddo braid, §6, p& 


Ribbon, §2, p4 
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